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Art. I.—The Christian Cosmos‘; or, System of the Spiritwal 
Universe. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D.; Author of 
‘Examination of Edwards on the Will’; ‘A Theodicy, or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory’; ‘ Philosophy of Mathe- 
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Section 1. The example of Christ, the sanction of the law, and 
the influences of the Spirit, all perfectly adapted to secure the 
greatest possible moral good to the world. 

In the preceding section of the Christian Cosmos, we have 
seen that the will of God, not as wrapped up and concealed in 
his bosom, but as unfolded and revealed in his word and work, 
is the rule of rectitude to his rational creatures; and also that 
the precepts flowing from this divine rule, are most perfectly 
adapted to secure the moral good of the human race. Had his 
sole object, indeed, in the universal government of the world, 


' Some portions of the present article were written several years ago, but 
they have been copied and revised by the author, and are given as they 
were left. Occasional repetitions will be observed; for these we crave the 
indulgence of the reader, in consideration of the fact that the work is some- 
what fragmentary, and beg him to remember that these blemishes which 
now stand in the text would have been removed by the tireless hand:which 
spared no labor to perfect its work, if that hand were not stilled in death, 
It has seemed better to present it as it is than to tamper, in any way, with 
the original manuscript, even that the form should be accurately the same 
iu the different sections.—ED. 
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been the perfecting of man’s nature in ‘ the beauty of holiness’, 
the precepts or laws of God could not have been more exactly 
framed, or more exquisitely adapted to the grand purpose of his 
wisdom and his love. If he had ceased from his labors here, 
then, he might have rested the vindication of his glory in the 
government of the moral world, on the simplicity, the grandeur, 
and the beauty of his laws, which are but so many rays of 
his own eternal and uncreated wisdom, the excellency of which 
so far transcends the holiest and loftiest conceptions of man. 
But he did not cease here. He has vouchsafed to teach us, 
not only by precept, but also by example; not only by those 
sublime precepts which so far outshine all the wisdom of the 
wise, but also by that bright and shining example of all good- 
ness, whose advent extinguished all the lesser lights of the moral 
world. The examples of human virtue show us what we may 
be; this what we should be. The first show us how, on the 
theatre of human life, the most virtuous of men act; the last 
how, on the same theatre, God himself acts. The beauty 
of the one is disfigured by occasional paroxysms of human 
weakness ; in the other, there is the quiet grandeur and the 
sublime majesty of divine Goodness. ‘The one is, at it were, 
but a single refracted and discolored ray of the divine goodness ; 
the other is ‘the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person’. In one word, all the other 
examples of virtue, however grand and beautiful, are but so 
many torch-lights to illuminate the darkness of the world; this 
is ‘the Sun of Righteousness’. 
‘Majestic is the orb of day, 

Whose glittering beams dispel the shades of Night, 

With all her grisly shapes, and gilds the earth 

With beauty’s blush; but more majestic still, 

More pure, more bright, more lovely, more divine, 

The Sun of Righteousness with goodness shines ; 

God’s eye of mercy, mildJy beaming on 

A fallen world, from clouds of wakened wrath; 

Kindling the lights of Faith and Hope and Love 

In these cold hearts of ours. O full of light, 


Love, grace!—of grace to all W ho live and breathe, 
And walk —_ world of woe’ 


It is God himself a and imitating what is human and 
natural in us, the more effectually to allure and win us to an 
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imitation of what is supernatural and divine in him. Though 
such a method of teaching, of enforcing the precepts and rules 
of infinite wisdom, would never have occurred to the unassisted 
imagination of man ; yet is it no sooner adopted and made known 
to us, than we are filled with admiration of the divine wisdom 
therein displayed. For, besides giving us the mot perfect rules 
to work by, it sets before us the most perfect model of the work 
to be accomplished, and requires us to conform to it; just as 
Moses was commanded to build the tabernacle according to the 
pattern shown him in the mount, when face to face he conversed 
with God. * 

We may depend on ii, that since God takes so much pains to 
secure the conformity of our wills to his law, he would not, after 
all, fail of success in so many cases, if the object might be 
accomplished by a word. We may depend upon it, that the 
Redeemer of the world had never pronounced those awful words 
over Jerusalem, ‘ Now your house is left unto you desolate’, if 
a single glance of the eye, from which the tears were streaming, 
could have removed both the cause and the consequences of its 
ruin. Much less can we suppose that God would have attached 
the penalty of eternal death to his holy law, in order to secure 
obedience to it, if all sin and its fearful consequences might have 
been so easily excluded from the universe, and perfect holiness 
made to reign in its place. This leads us to consider the sanctions 


1¢To say the same Person’, itis frequently alleged, ‘is both finite and 
infinite, is a plain contradiction’; and as such, it is dogmatically set down as 
unworthy the belief of a rational being. If the authors of the objection 
would just reflect for a moment, on the first elements of logic, they would 
find that no two propositions could contradict each other, unless they 
related to one and the same thing. Or, if, discarding all logic, they would 
only hold in their hasty and precipitate judgments long enough to reflect 
that the term finite might possibly be applied to one thing, and the 
term infinite to another, their adamantine confidence would instantly 
become as unstable as water. When we say Christ is finite, everybody 
knows the epithet is applied to his human nature; and when we say he is 
infinite, it is clear we speak of his divine nature. Whatever may be said 
of such propositions, they are certainly not contradictory. Suppose we 
should affirm, in one part of this chapter, that man is mortal, and in another 
that he is immortal, would any one gravely contend that we had fallen into 
an absurdity, that we had involved ourselves in a contradiction? Certainly 
not. If any person should maintain, that we cannot conceive how the 
human and the divine natures could have been united in Christ, the finite 
and the infinite, he would only assert that it isa mystery; but when it is 
alleged, that such a union implies ‘a plain contradiction’, it is manifest 
that contradictions have been sought after more than the truth. 
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of his law; which are no less perfectly adapted to the end they 
were ordained for, than are the precepts of the law itself. 

Theologians never fail to vindicate the penalty of the law, on 
the ground that it is necessary to keep the subjects of the 
divine government from running into sin ; and this defence seems 
to be sound and unanswerable. This defence would not be a 
good one, however, if universal obedience might easily be secured 
by the power of God. For surely no expedient or provision can 
be deemed ‘ indispensably necessary ’,* which may be so easily 
dispensed with, and more efficacious means adopted in its stead, 
much less so awful a provision as the penalty of eternal death. 

But as the end could not be attained by power, it became 
necessary to ordain a moral law, with suitable rewards and pun- 
ishments to promote virtue and to prevent wickedness. Hence 
God, the Supreme Ruler of all things, has plainly made known 
both paths, the evil and the good, the right and the wrong ; and 
while at the termination of the one he places the second death 
with all its inconceivable horrors, at the end of the other he holds 
forth immortal life with all its unimaginable glories. Could more 
tremendous motives be addressed to rational beings? Can we 
conceive of a more impressive enforcement of the great lesson, 
‘Stand in awe and sin not’? If, in any case, such motives 
should fail of success, have we reason to believe that any others 
would have been more efficacious? It must be evident that God 
is infinitely in earnest in his efforts to uphold the cause of moral 
goodness; and that the intensity and depth of his determination 
to do so is seen in the everlasting rewards of the good and the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 

In addition to the divine example, the blessed God vouchsafes 
his Spirit, that the want and emptiness of the creature may 
receive constant supplies from the inexhaustible fulness of the 
Creator. It is indeed by the secret influences of this Almighty 
Spirit, that the universe is, like a lamp, kept ever brightly burn- 
ing; and were they once withdrawn, its every ray of light and 
beauty would soon fade and die away amid the thickening 
mists of night and darkness. He lights up the glow-worm in 
our path, and kindles the flame of the mighty sun over our 


1 Howe’s Living Temple. 
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heads. The passive atom moves obedient to his will; but not 
with greater ease than roll the innumerable suns and systems of 
the boundless world. The brief song of the perishing bird is 
his, no less than the loud anthem of the heavenly hosts. By 
this Spirit it is, that the harp of the great world, so wonderfully 
framed, is touched through all its chords of life; and the 
immortal mind, this many-stringed instrument within us, is 
tuned to the mighty diapason and majestic swell of all its 
melodies; whose overflowing fulness fills the soul with deep 
ecstatic joy. 
O Mighty Spirit! God of love! 
How shall we speak of thee ? 


So full of light to all above, 
To earth of mystery. 


But dark as is the lot of men, 
And full of wasting woe, 

One truth there is within our ken, 
For this we feel and know: 


Thou reignst in love supreme on high, 
And thence thy word unfurls, 

In strains which make the harmony 
Of all created worlds. 


Having given his law, his promise, his Son, and his Spirit, to 
establish righteousness in the earth, what shall we say, when 
God makes the solemn demand, What more could have been done 
to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? Shall we reply, 
Much more, O Lord! thou mightest have done; for if thou 
hadst but spoken the word, thou hadst not looked for grapes in 
vain? Shall we reply, that but for thy permissive will, or calm 
indifference, the wild grapes had not appeared? Or shall we 
not the rather say, that all thy ways are perfect; doing all that 
is possible to uphold the cause of moral good; and that all the 
fault of sin is ours? In short, shall we not admit, that God not 
only proposes the best of all possible ends to himself, but also 
employs the best of all possible means for its accomplishment ? 


SEcTION 2. The incarnation and sufferings of Christ adapted 
to secure the greatest possible moral good in the world. In what 
sense the atonement is a satisfaction to Divine Justice. The 
wisdom of God displayed in the sufferings of Christ. 
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The imperfections which some find, or imagine they find, in the 
scheme of the spiritual world, really exist, as we have seen, in 
the false ideals by which they judge it, and not in the divine actual. 
The sage critic who so much more readily doubts the perfections 
of God than his own infallibility, we shall now take leave of, and 
suffer him to delight himself in his own way. If he will look at 
the world through the medium of his own perverse fancies, he 
must needs see it sadly distorted and discolored ; the glorious 
work of God, and the miserable work of man, appearing to him 
everywhere confounded and blended together in the most inex- 
tricable confusion. Let him fancy, poor man! if he cannot be 
severed from his idols, that the great world of God is out of 
joint, and that he could have devised a better; just because he 
is unable to comprehend the little world which has been created 
for him and in him; let him condemn the infinite whole, 
because the insignificant atom, through which he views it, is 
replete with distorting blunders of his own creation. But having 
seen through his sophistries, and learned to distinguish truly 
between the work of God and the work of man, let us now pro- 
ceed to consider the former in its relation to the latter. 

Thus far have we contemplated the system of the world with- 
out any very special reference to its fallen condition. But since 
its order has been disturbed by sin, and its beauty overclouded 
by suffering, we must consider what God has done to restore its 
pristine glory. Here all would seem dark and deformed, had 
not God shed over the whole scene the illuminations of his infi- 
nite love. Asa landscape is more beautiful, when illuminated 
by the sun; so the moral world, in its present state, would 
present a scene of insufferable gloom, had not the Sun of Right- 
eousness dawned upon it. In this light it is, and in this light 
alone, that we should view the awful spectacle of a world lying 
in ruins. 

It is commonly asserted that the justice of God might have 
doomed the countless millions and generations of men, without 
remedy and without hope, to eternal woe; but from this black 
picture of the divine justice, of which we shall hereafter have an 
occasion to speak, we shall at present simply avert our eyes, in 
order to contemplate the world as it is actually dealt with by its 
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great Author and Preserver. We shall here pass by the ques- 
tion, as to how the justice of God might have been displayed, and 
consider how it is actually manifested. This, we may depend 
upon it, will far excel the grandeur and glory of all hypothetical 
manifestations thereof. The imagination will, indeed, ever find 
her highest and her holiest office, as well as her freest move- 
ments, and most delightful visions, in the world of God exactly 
as he has made and governs it, and not in any poor, paltry, 
ideal ereations or hypotheses of her own. The ideal of God’s 
own mind exists in, end can only be learned from, the great con- 
crete world which, on all sides around us, is with such boundless 
beauty beaming. 

The truth of this remark is nowhere more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the sublime sufferings of Christ. Here the 
highest of all conceivable ideals of justice and mercy are 
embodied and set forth to our view. We can now consider them, 
however, only in relation to our present object; endeavoring to 
show how wonderfully they are adapted to promote this end, in 
that they satisfy the demands of the divine justice. 

We do not mean the retributive justice of God. As this seeks 
to inflict pain on the offender, simply on account of his own per- 
sonal demerit; so it cannot be satisfied by the sufferings of 
another in his stead. It does not demand the sufferings of the 
innocent in the room of the guilty; nor is it satisfied by them. 
When we say that the justice of God is satisfied by the sufferings 
of Christ, we mean his administrative or public justice. As this 
seeks the punishment of the guilty, not on account of his personal 
demerit, but to uphold the majesty of the law, and secure the 
good order of the governed, so whatever answers these great 
ends, will fully satisfy its demands. That these ends are 
secured by the sufferings of Christ, it is not necessary for us to 
show here, since it is already shown in our ‘ Theodicy’, as well 
as in other works on theology. We will merely say, in passing, 
that without the aid of this distinction between retributive and 
administrative justice, it will be found impossible to behold the 
intrinsic grandeur and glory of the cross, free from aM obscuring 
mists and perplexing difficulties. 

This satisfaction of the divine justice, by which a way is 
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opened for the remission of sin, is indispensable to our restora- 
tion. For so long as we feel that we are guilty creatures, over 
whom the terrors of divine justice are suspended, we shall be 
constrained to close our minds and hearts against God. Instead 
of being drawn toward him by the sacred ties of confidence and 
love, we should be repelled by a dark spirit of servile fear, and 
no longer desire to retain the knowledge of God in our minds, 
It was this conscious guilt and abject fear, which led the ancient 
world to shut out the glory of God from their minds, and to wrap 
themselves in the darkness of so many idolatries and supersti- 
tions. The idea of God was so terrible to the guilty, that the 
great aim of life seemed to be to hide from his presence, and ex- 
clude him from the world. Hence it was that Lucretius so joy- 
fully celebrated the praises of Epicurus, who undertook to 
deliver mankind from the bondage of religion. ‘Indeed, man- 
kind ’, says he, ‘in wretched bondage held, lay grovelling on the 
ground, galled with the yoke of what is called religion; from 
the sky this tyrant showed her head, and with grim looks 
hung over us poor mortals here below; until a man of Greece 
with steady eyes dared look her in the face, and first opposed 
her power’. As there was no comfortable living for them, 
while the stern eye of eternal justice looked down from the 
heavens, so Epicurus and his followers undertook tie heroical 
exploit of dethroning the Almighty, and banishing him quite 
beyond ‘the flaming bounds of the world’. And those who 
could not thus shake off the wretched bondage of their guilty 
fears, ‘changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things’. 

Hence, by having satisfied the justice of God, and provided a 
way for the remission of sin, the Saviour of the world annihi- 
lated the great source of darkness and error, which had deluged 
the world with so many frightful superstitions and idolatries. 
In one word, he removed the great obstacle out of the way of 
repentance, and a return to God. He made known the way in 
which the most guilty might forsake his sins, and come to God, 
in the spirit of a child, crying, ‘Abba, Father!’ It seems 
puerile to object against the atonement, that pardon might just 
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as well have been dispensed on the simple ground of a repent- 
ance and return to God; since, besides the absurdity of this oft- 
exploded fallacy, it overlooks the fact that it is the design of the 
atonement ‘to lead men to repentance’. It would have been 
of little avail to offer pardon upon the single condition of 
repentance, even if that had consisted with the principles and 
glory of the divine government, while there were so many 
fearful obstacles in the way of repentance itself. We see the 
goodness of God, not only in the offer of pardon to a guilty 
world, but also in the use of the most powerful and efficacious 
means to secure the existence of the very conditions on which it 
is suspended. Without this, his scheme for the salvation of the 
world would not have been, as it now is, a fitting manifestation 
of his boundless love. He not only offers eternal life upon re- 
pentance ; but also employs all the resources of his infinite 
wisdom to make us repent and turn to him. 

This he does by providing a substitute for the guilty and 
satisfying the demands of public justice ; and also by manifesting 
the amazing depth and riches of his love for us. He takes every 
obstacle out of the way; opens the path of life for us, and thén 
sets forth his love, in the most affecting of conceivable methods, 
to induce us to walk therein. He so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life. We can now say, that we 
love him, because he first loved us. 

The sufferings of Christ are usually vindicated on the grounds, 
first, that they are a satisfaction to divine justice ; and, secondly, 
that they are a manifestation of the divine love. Yet, impreg- 
nable as these grounds are, there is to be found in the commonly 
received systems of theology, a principle which, if true, would 
completely undermine them, and extinguish the glory of the 
cross. This false principle we have already more than once called 
the reader’s attention to; it disjoints indeed every scheme of 
theology in which it exists, and renders it unfit to represent the 
divine government. It is this; that if God had so chosen, he 
might easily have caused all sin to disappear from the world, by 
the word of his power, and a perfect universal holiness to reign 
therein. 
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If this be so, how can the sufferings of Christ be regarded as 
a display, or manifestation, of the infinite love of God? No 
sufferings, no sacrifice, can be a display of love, unless they be 
necessary. If, for example, a man might save a friend from 
perishing by a mere word, and he yet should go about to prepare 
a costly sacrifice, and incur immense trouble, in order to effect 
the same object; would not every one regard this as a display of 
weakness and folly rather than of love? In like manner, if God 
might so easily save all men from sin, and restore them to holi- 
ness, how can the stupendous sufferings of his Son be considered 
as a manifestation of his goodness? The surgeon who amputates 
a limb, when it is necessary to save the life of his patient, cer- 
tainly acts the part of a wise and humane physician; but not so 
if the same evil had been inflicted without any such aim or ne- 
cessity. If he knew that he might easily have secured the life 
of his patient, without causing him to suffer loss or pain, then 
the resort to so dreadful an expedient, would have been an act of 
wanton cruelty. In like manner, if God might save the world 
by the mere word of his power, and yet should choose to sacrifice 
his own Son for this purpose, would not this be a violation, 
rather than a bright manifestation, of his infinite love? It 
clearly so seems to us, and that the cross of Christ cannot even 
be vindicated, much less its glory seen, unless we reject and 
repudiate this monstrous notion of a necessitated holiness, which 
has filled almost every department and corner of theology with 
darkness and enigmas, and overflowed the universe with its 
obscurities. 

Again, it is said, that the atonement is designed to prevent sin, 
preserve order, and cause the law to be honored. This ground 
is universally assumed by its advocates; and as Bishop Butler 
says, ‘it is an argument in its favor which has never been 
answered ’. Though in other respects it is impressively ex- 
hibited by Howe in his ‘ Living Temple’; yet how is it made 
to look when, in the same work, we are told, that if God ‘had 
thought fit, he could as well have prevented the revolt’ of men? 
That is to say, he could easily have prevented all sin, and 
caused his law everywhere to be honored and obeyed, by putting 


1Analogy, Part II. chap. v. 
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forth ‘his mighty irresistible hand’; but instead of thus pre- 
venting the evil, he chose to cure it, in part at least, by the suf- 
ferings and death of his Son! Is this wisdom, to remedy an 
evil in part by so costly a sacrifice, and by the labor of ages, 
when it might have been wholly and perfectly prevented by a 
simple exercise of power? Is it wisdom to seek an end through 
the agonies of the incarnate everlasting Word of Love, when the 
very same end might have been made to leap forth, in still 
greater perfection, from one glad word of power? Nay, is it 
love to demand such a sacrifice to attain an end, which might 
have been so more easily and more perfectly attained without 
sacrifice and without suffering? Is it love to permit sin and 
death to reign so frightfully, and for so many ages, if the whole 
evil might have been so easily averted from the universal world? 
Is that infinite love which looks on, permitting all to die, and 
yet saving only a part, if the whole might have been saved at 
far less cost and expense? .. How lame, how defective, how 
equivocal, how darkly questionable, is the display of love which 
even the death of Christ exhibits, if the doctrine against which 
we contend be true ? 

And besides, if this be true, what mean those words of light 
and love? Do they really mean, or do they not, that having 
given his own eternal Son for the lost, no meaner thing should 
have been withheld from them, could it only have affected their 
salvation? What! shall the ever-blessed God, out of the infinite 
overflowing fulness of his love, send forth the Son of his bosom 
to toil and tread the wine-press alone, in order to redeem the 
lost ; and yet withhold the simple word that might have crowned 
his agonies with greater joy, and all the lost with life and peace? 
It is no wonder that in the midst of such perplexities, which 
one false principle has introduced into their views, that a Howe 
and others should be forced to the conclusion that the principal 
end of our Lord’s undertaking and office, was not the salvation 
of men, but the glory of God ;' as if his glory, and the good of 
man, could lead him into different courses! Thus, notwith- 
standing his celebrated treatise to show that God is really sincere 
and in earnest in his endeavors to save the world, Howe is 


1 Living Temple, Part II. ch. ix. 
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compelled to acknowledge that the Almighty has a still higher 
end and aim than this, and upon the accomplishment of which 
they must wait, and to which millions of the human family must 
be willingly sacrificed ! 

We can acquiesce in no such conclusion. On the contrary, it 
seems to us, that it is precisely because the world could not have 
been saved by any other means, that God offered up his own 
Son to make an atonement and satisfaction for sin. It is pre- 
cisely this awful exigency, this inexorable necessity, in the affairs 
of the universe, which caused the deep, infinite yearnings of his 
mercy to burst forth with that effulgence which fills the very 
heaven of heavens with exulting strains of joy, and shall forever 
make it resound with the praises of his love. No greater 
sacrifice could have been made or even conceived ; and no less 
would have met the necessities of the case. Hence, in giving 
his only Son to die for the world, God has set forth a demonstra- 
tion, as clear as the noonday sun, that he both has done and will 
do all that is possible for the salvation of man and the good of 
his creatures. 

What means this inspired logic? If while we were yet 
enemies God gave his Son for us, shall he now that we are 
reconciled withhold any meaner thing from us? ‘He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all things?’ Is not 
all this the most bitter mockery of our misery, if, after all, God 
withholds from man the word of his power, by which we might 
be so easily and gloriously saved all sin, and suffering, and 
death? If, indeed, he could so easily save us, by a mere 
exercise of his power, would he not freely give that exercise, or 
act, with his Son? If, on the contrary, he withholds so small 
an exertion from us, then what signify those exalted assurances, 
that having given his own Son for us, the greatest of all things, 
he will also freely with him give us all things? Are they a 
mere idle, empty boast of infinite goodness, which has no reality 
in it? Or what mean those other words, ‘ What more could have 
been done for my vineyard, that I have not done in it’, if 
one word of his power might have accomplished infinitely more 
than all that he has done? 
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Section 3. Nothing in the condition of the world, not even 
among heathen nations, inconsistent with the design of God to 
secure the greatest possible moral good, or with.the perfections of 
the moral government. 

It may be asked, perhaps, if an atonement and satisfaction 
have been made for the sins of the whole world, why are not 
all saved? If the Spirit has been restored to the world by the 
mediation and work of Christ, why are his illuminations so 
unequal and so limited? In fine, why are so many nations still 
sitting in the region and shadow of death, while so few enjoy 
the light of the glorious gospel ? 

The burden of this difficulty is very much lessened, and its 
darkness dispelled, by the following judicious reflections of 
Bishop Butler. ‘There is not anything shocking in all this’, 
says he, ‘or which would seem to bear hard upon the moral 
administration in nature, if we would really keep in mind, that 
every one shall be dealt equitably with: instead of forgetting 
this, or explaining it away, after it is acknowledged in words. 
All shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in 
this various economy of Providence, would be lost, if we would 
keep in mind that every merciful allowance shall be made, and 
no more required of any one, than what might have been 
expected, had he been placed in other circumstances; i. e. in 
Scripture language, that every man shall be accepted according to 
what he had, not according to what he had not’? 

All this is very well, but we must not stop here, for what we 
wish to see is, not merely the absence of injustice, but also the 
presence of goodness. We wish to reach a point of elevation, 
whence we may not only overlook the seeming darkness and 
deformity in the divine government, but also behold its real light 
and beauty. We would fain see the sweet beams of the divine 
goodness streaming through all the mists and shadows of this 
awful dispensation of things; and that too, in a manner worthy 
of its infinite perfection and fulness. We ask not merely 
whether there be any hardships or oppression in the moral 
administration of the world, but also whether anything therein 
falls short of the manifestations of boundless love. However 


1 Analogy, Part II. ch. vi. 
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needful it may be to remove any ground of complaint, we would 
still seek and everywhere find, if possible, the grounds of 
rejoicing and praise. 

Bishop Butler offers a conjecture respecting the principle of 
goodness, which lies at the foundation of the darkness of heathen 
nations. ‘The same wise and good principle,’ he supposes, 
‘which disposed the Author of Nature to create different orders 
of intelligence, as well as to impart different degrees of intelli- 
gence to the same drder, will serve to explain the design of 
Providence in placing some in greater darkness than others with 
respect to religious knowledge’. But perhaps this is not strictly 
true. We can follow him with perfect ease and satisfaction, 
when he says, that ‘a system or constitution, in its nature, implies 
variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, very great 
variety ’.”, On this principle we can see why there should be 
different degrees of intelligence in the world, as well as different 
orders of intelligence in the universe. Nothing indeed would be 
more absurd than to complain of this diversity of gifts. If we 
might complain of the divine bounty, that the insect is not a man, 
we might also with equal reason complain that the man is not an 
angel; that the angel is not an archangel; and so on without 
end. Thus, the difficulty in question would resolve itself into 
the absurd inquiry, why all creatures were not made exactly 
equal to each other, and each equal to the Creator himself! 
Nay, as every system necessarily implies a subordination as well 
as a variety of parts, and as the very perfection and glory of the 
universe requires a diversity of gifts; so the existence of these 
is but an expression and manifestation of the infinite goodness of 
its divine author. But is the same true with respect to the light 
and darkness, the ignorance and knowledge which diversify the 
world? 

This is no doubt the case, in so far as the ‘ greater darkness’ 
which prevails in some regions is the necessary result of the 
divine constitution of the world; but not in so far as it is the 
work of man. And the portentous darkness which overspreads 
the heathen world has sprung, we cannot but believe, from the 
wickedness of man, rather than ‘ from the design of Providence’. 


1 Analogy, Ibid. 2 Tbid. 
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This seems to be the Scripture account of the matter. God has 
nowhere left himself without witness. Yet darkness reigns over 
many individuals of every nation, as well as more or less over all 
the individuals of some nations ; because they desired not to retain 
the knowledge of God in their minds. They loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil; and would not 
come to the light lest their deeds should be reproved. Thus it 
is that God himself explains the darkness which reigns in the 
world; not upon any principle of divine goodness, but upon 
the principle of human wickedness. It was because that when. 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, their foolish 
hearts were darkened. 

Though in the main Bishop Butler distinguishes with wonder- 
ful accuracy and precision between the work of God and that of 
man; yet he does not always seem to do so with perfect clear- 
ness and steadiness of view. In the case before us, for example, 
he seems to have confounded them, and hence he seeks the 
goodness of God, where nothing can be found but the sin of 
man. The goodness of God is, indeed, to be seen, not in what 
man has become through sin, but in what God designed him to 
become through holiness; not in the darkness in which he has 
involved himsqf, but in the light and glory wherewith the 
Almighty would invest him. In all that darkness which springs, 
or has sprung, from the rebellion and opposition of man to God, 
we see no ‘ wise and good principle’ whatever, either human or 
divine ; we see only a manifestation of moral evil. 

As all such ignorance proceeds from criminal neglect, or else 
from a more direct and active opposition to the light of truth, 
so it is to be explained in precisely the same manner that we are 
to account for the origin and existence of moral evil. If you are 
satisfied with the solution which has already been attempted of 
that great difficulty, then you can be at no loss to dispose of the 
question under consideration, respecting the darkness in which 
the human race has involved itself. 

But still it may be asked, could not the Divine Spirit increase 
the light of the moral world? Most unquestionably he could ; 
but then it should be remembered that an increase of light and 
knowledge is not always an increase of good. It is a blessing 
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only when and where it is obeyed. Hence the rule of the divine 
illumination is, as we are told, to bestow more and more light in 
proportion as we follow and obey that already in our possession, 
On no other condition have we any reason to believe an increase 
of light would prove a blessing, and on no other condition is it 
promised to us. Hence the grand consoling truth is seen, that 
both in imparting and in withholding the influences of his Spirit, 
the great Author and Ruler of the world is governed by the 
dictates of infinite wisdom and love. 

From this point of view it is that we should contemplate the 
scheme of election and predestination, about which so much noise 
has been made in the world. There can be no doubt, we think, 
that God has from all eternity chosen out of mankind such as 
should be saved; and that his Spirit is bestowed for their con- 
version in consequence of such election. His Spirit is given to 
illuminate the intellect, and to renovate the affections, in order 
that the elect may become the heirs of glory. This statement 
satisfies all the texts of Scripture on which the doctrine of pre- 
destination is founded. But yet it only determines that a certain 
number are selected or chosen. It touches not the question 
respecting the rule, or method, or ground, of this election. If 
any, not satisfied with this statement, should stillginsist that God 
elects some, and not others, without regard to any rule, but most 
arbitrarily takes just such as he leaves, and leaving just such as 
he takes, we shall be constrained to believe that it is he who 
talks, and not God who acts, without a regard to the dictates of 
wisdom. For we cannot but conceive that all the proceedings 
of the Divine Mind are regulated by uniform, inflexible, and 
most admirable laws, and that, in particular, in the great act of 
election, he proceeds according to rule, and not according to 
mere blind will and arbitrary pleasure. 

What then is this rule? We have not been able to find, or to 
conceive, any better than this, that in his eternal plan and design, 
God selected and marked as the heirs of glory all such as he 
foresaw would co-operate in the work of their own salvation, 
All who would thus co-operate were placed among the elect; 
and all who would not thus co-operate were left among the non- 
elect. This statement satisfies all those texts in Scripture which 
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imply that we also have something to do, and exhort us to work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling. He illuminates 
the intelligence, he renovates the affections, he rectifies and streng- 
thens the will of the elect, in order that they may, by an 
obedient exercise of their own wills, lay hold on eternal life. 
But why should we say, with the Arminians, that the same 
divine Spirit is given to all men? Why should it be given to 
those whom God foresees will not co-operate with him? Should 
it be thus imparted merely to increase their guilt and condem- 
nation? Should it be given in vain, nay, worse than in vain, and 
merely to augment the sin and woe under which the earth 
already groans? It may be given to such, or it may not; but 
whether it be so or otherwise, we may be sure that God neither 
imparts nor withholds his Spirit without a view to the highest 
good of the world. In particular, we may rest satisfied that 
every soul which may be induced to work out its own salvation, is 
found among the elect, and his name is written in the book of 
life. Not one is missing; not one is overlooked or omitted. 
According to this view of the divine goodness, it shines forth with- 
out limit and without partiality ; it embraces all who may be 
saved, and does all possible things for their salvation. ‘ God’s 
power’, says Cudworth, ‘displayed in the world, is nothing but 
his goodness strongly reaching all things from height to depth, 
from the highest heaven to the lowest hell, and irresistibly im- 
parting itself to everything, according to those several degrees 
in which it is capable of it’.? 


Section 4. The immortality of the soul. 

We have not yet completed our very brief survey of the 
grandeur of the moral empire of Jehovah. The most imperfect 
sketch of this must include the immortality of the soul, the 
eternal duration of all created intelligences. For if we are 
permitted to open our eyes on the glory of the world merely to 
close them in eternal sleep, or to raise the cup of life to our lips 
merely to have it dashed from us forever; surely we are but so 
many phantoms of the night, and not the glad sons of the 
morning. Hence, if we would see that life is, or at least may be, 


1 Sermon delivered before the House of Commons. 
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something more and better than a troubled dream, we must 
contemplate the soul as destined for a higher and brighter state 
of existence. 

The argument that the soul is immortal, because it is imma- 
terial, has never struck us with any very great force. Still less 
have we been able to see, that since the mind is immaterial and 
indiscerptible, it cannot be annihilated. It seems to be saying too 
much to assert, that the soul cannot be destroyed ; since this 
would render its existence independent of the almighty power 
by which it was called from nothing into being. For aught we 
know, indeed, it may require a continued act of the divine power 
or creative energy to keep it in existence; and if so, the bare 
withdrawal of that power would let it drop back into its original 
nothingness. We find it sometimes asserted, even by those who 
infer that the immaterial substance of the soul cannot be destroyed, 
that it is‘only kept in existence by a continued and unremitted 
act of the Divine Being. Such inconsistency proves, that the 
argument in question is too attenuated and mystical to take any 
very clear and strong hold on the mind even of advocates. 

But since the soul now exists, we should infer that it will 
continue to do so after this life, unless we have some reason to 
conclude that its extinction, or annihilation, is involved in the 
dissolution of the body. Have we any reason for such a conclu- 
sion? Does the dissolution of the body imply the destruction 
of the living principle within us? If judging from outward 
-appearances, we should draw such an inference in regard to other 
things, we should certainly deceive ourselves. The wonderful 
changes and transmutations which are continually taking place 
in every department of nature, whether in the vegetable, the 
animal or the intellectual kingdoms, furnish analogies to rebut 
the inference, that the dissolution of our external organization is 
the destruction of the living principle within us. You well 
know with what skill this argument is handled in the Analogy 
of Bulter. ‘Even Butler’, says Mr. Stewart, ‘has not deemed 
such argument unworthy of his notice’; and he might have 
added, that St. Paul himself has condescended to draw illustra- 
tions from the same source in favor of our future existence. 
Such analogies are certainly striking as well as beautiful. In 
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all ages of the world have they been hailed as the types and 
symbols of our high destiny. They speak to the soul of man ; 
and they speak of a glorified state of existence, which is to be 
reached only through ‘the dark valley of the shadow of death’. 


The shrivelled seed that moulders in the ground, 
Is but the type of all that lives and dies; 
And thence shall rise, with gorgeous blossoms crowned ; 
For in that tiny sphere, that dark disguise, 
A world of beauty undeveloped lies ; 
First shoots the germ, and then the stately stem, 
And last the wide-spread gorgeous bloom doth rise, 
From out the bosom of that mouldering gem, 
To crown the monarch plant with heaven-wrought diadem. 


A little higher too upon the scale 
Of ever-shifting life, the worm that seems 
To die, o’er death’s daik night shall soon prevail; 
For in his lifeless form the potent beams 
Of life shall work, until it burst in gleams 
Of beauty forth; for e’en the worm doth change, 
And like a winged flower, it gayly streams 
Upon the pure bright air, Were aught more strange, 
Through these dull frames of ours, the realms of light shall range? 


Now, do not these things seem to point to the resurrection of 
the body, and a future state of existence? Do they not seem to 
shadow forth the glory to be revealed in us? Perhaps we 
should not be warranted in thus construing these dumb witnesses 
of nature, if revelation itself had not given them a voice and an 
utterance ; but since this has spoken, we may not only use these 
analogies to silence the cavils of the skeptic, who so hastily 
concludes from first and external appearances, but also regard 
them as the types and symbols of human life. 

But it is not every animal that has a resurrection in this 
world; most of them seem to perish utterly; and unless they live 
in a future life, they die forever. You say very truly, that ‘the 
death of an animal bears a stronger analogy to that of a human 
being than any other event with which we are acquainted; and 
this analogy appears to make against a future life, supposing of 
course that animals are not to share it’, Indeed, those who 
infer the future existence of the soul from its immateriality, are 
bound to conclude that the animal creation will live hereafter, 
since their spirits are immaterial as well as our own. It is not 
at all surprising, then, that Butler should contend for ‘the immor- 
tality of brutes’; though it may be truly said, he rather argues 
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from the immateriality of spirit to overthrow objections, than to 
establish any positive ground in favor of a future life. Both 
Pythagoras and Plato, as well as Butler, believed in the future 
existence of animals. And why should they not live hereafter? 
It seems to us that the lords of creation, not even excepting the 
theologians, have been a little cruel to animals in more ways 
than one; and especially in having cut them off, with so little 
ceremony, from all the enjoyments of another life. Should not 
that instinct of universal beneficence, which the author of all 
that is fair and good has planted in our nature, have inspired us 
with a more beautiful sentiment ? 

Indeed, in such matters of belief, we are very much influenced 
by our affections, The American Indian who loves his dog, 
very confidently expects to meet him in ‘the spirit land’. As 
there seems to be nothing unscriptural or unreasonable in it, so 
we shall hope to find in another world, or in another state of 
existence, all those animals with which the boundless and 
creative love of God has been pleased to adorn and beautify this. 
We should grieve to miss them. Let us rather realize the 
pleasing anticipations of the poet, in whose picture of heaven we 
have: 


‘The bowery coverture of woods, 

Ancient and dense, laced with all-tinted flowers, 
Wherein are wont to sojourn in all peace 

Lamb, lion, eagle, ox, dove, serpent, goat, 

And snow-white hart, each sacred animal 

Cleansed from all evil quality’.— The Angel World. 


If the reason of this faith be asked, we frankly confess, that, 
in this particular instance, we have not much troubled ourselves 
about reasons, nor do we wish to trouble any one else with them ; 
it is sufficient for us, that as God has deemed it worthy of his 
wisdom and power to create any species of beautiful animal, so 
it is to be hoped they may be continued in another state of 
existence. This seems also to have been the faith of Dante, 
who, in the seventh canto of his Paradise, says : 


‘The celestial love that spurns 

All envying in its bounty, in itself — 

With such effulgence blazeth, as sends forth 
All beauteous things eternal. What distils 
Immediate thence, no end of being knows, 
Bearing its seal immutably impressed’. 
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But the moral argument in favor of the future existence of 
the brute creation is weak, exceedingly weak, when compared 
with that in favor of the immortality of human souls. This 
may be inferred from the very misery of man. The inferior 
animals know nothing of misery. They may and do suffer pain, 
it is true, but of misery they know nothing. Not so with man. 
If God designs the happiness of the soul, and we must believe 
he does or else deny his goodness; then his design must be 
frustrated, and his purpose come to nought, or there must be a 
future state of being in which it may be realized; for here we 
are hemmed around and hedged in with miseries. The best of 
men, as well as the worst, are made to taste the bitter cup of 
affliction. Nay, if in this life only we have hope, the good man 
may often say, that of all men, he is the most miserable. But 
surely this cannot accord with the purpose and design of God. 
The miseries of the righteous, no less than the joys of the 
wicked ; the depression’ of the one, no less than the insolent 
triumphs of the other ; all point to a future state of retribution, 
to a world of glory and one of gloom. 

It is evident, as all nature cries aloud, that God never designed 
this world to be the satisfying portion of his children. Hence, 
all who really love him, and long to see his glory, look away from 
this dark and troubled scene of things, to brighter worlds above. 
We cannot find it here. For darkness and dissatisfaction over- 
spread the earth, and all its scenes of joy. ‘The pleasures of a 
good conscience are indeed ’, as a fine writer’ says, ‘ satisfactory 
and sublime; but how many are the imperfections even of the 
most virtuous! How much of their life is spent before they 
attain to a uniform and settled tranquillity, by correcting the 
defects of their constitutional or acquired tempers, and by subdu- 
ing the violence of their evil passions! How often is their 
serenity overset by a hereditary melancholy, or by their bodily 
diseases which disturb the imagination! Nor is it only owr own 
imperfections which affect our tranquillity. How often is it 
disturbed by those of our firiends! How often do we see a 
trifling collision of passions or interests interrupt the harmony of 
men who would willingly sacrifice their lives for each other, or a 


1 Dugald Stewart. 
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groundless suspicion and misapprehension occasion a temporary 
coldness between those who, if they could read each other’s 
hearts, would see every thought pure, honorable and sincere! 
While we are mortified with these reflections, can we avoid 
cherishing the hope, that the time will come when our characters 
shall approach nearer to that ideal perfection to which nature 
teaches us to aspire; when the sunshine of the soul shall be no 
longer liable to be overcast by the gloom of the imagination or 
the storms of the passions; and when in the society of those 
whom we loved on earth, freed with us from the weakness of 
mortality, we shall enjoy the intercourse of minds unobscured 
by earthly prejudices, and indulge the kind affections of the heart, 
unalloyed by the possibility of change or of separation’. Sublime 
and consoling thought ! 

Though in all other respects this life were perfect, yet if it 
must so soon know a period, this fact alone would poison all its 
joys and darken all its scenes. We do not envy those skeptical 
philosophers who have either approached or affected to approach 
death, not only with tranquillity, but even with cheerfulness of 
mind. Their sentiments appear to us to make a very sorry 
figure, when set beside those we have just quoted from Dugald 
Stewart. Take Mr. Hume for example. He has long boasted 
of a freedom from the fear of death; but let us see how he 
acquits himself when he is about to encounter the last great 
enemy. His friends have gathered around him; they admire 
the manner in which he dies; and they exclaim, ‘ Behold what 
philosophy, divine philosophy can do!’ But how is he employed? 
Is he engaged in preparing for his exit, that he may die with 
the dignified calmness of a true philosopher? Does he employ 
his last breath in calling down a blessing upon his friends, upon 
his country, and upon the world? Does he commit his soul 
with pious confidence and filial affection to that Great Being, 
from whom he sprung, and to whom he is so soon to return? 
Ah, no! Upon the very brink of the grave, he seats himself at 
a game of cards, and cracks his silly jokes about Charon and his 
boat! What! is not death a serious thing with a philosopher? 
Or should it be deemed an occasion merely to call forth his 
merriment and glee ? 
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Is the philosopher anxious to get rid of life? Is he desirous 
to throw off its burden, and escape from himself? Then must 
his philosophy have made him wretched indeed? Has his heart 
become so dead and callous, that he can look upon an eternal 
severance of all the ties and sympathies of his being, without a 
single feeling of regret? Then, how strangely must his very 
nature have been changed, and rendered ‘stony hard’! Is he 
supported and cheered, in this his great trial, by the prospect of 
another life, adorned with all that can render it lovely and 
inviting? He believes that death is an eternal sleep, that no day 
shall ever dawn on the night of the grave. What is it then,— 
what is it,—which enables this philosopher to leave friends, 
home, country, kindred,—all that cheers us in this life, without 
one pang of regret? If he were going into exile, merely destined 
to see such objects no more for a few short years, and if he 
would de so without heaving one sigh, we should certainly think 
him devoid of natural affection. On what principle is it, then, 
that we must admire his philosophy, when he can go, as he 
supposes, into eternal annihilation; neither regretting the joys 
that are past, nor dreading the infinite blank which lies before 
him? Can this philosopher, the pride, the boast, the champion, 
the glory of his tribe—can he look upon all that would make a 
heart, not hard as steel, melt down with the most solemn and 
tender emotions; and yet make it all a subject of laughter ? 

For our part, we cannot believe that any man, much less a 
philosopher, can die like a brute, profoundly indifferent to the 
everlasting destiny of his soul, as well as to all human attach- 
ments and concerns. Even if we could thus believe, we certainly 
should not admire him as a god, because he had become less than 
aman. But perhaps at the very moment when the tongue was 
busiest with her jesting, the soul of the philosopher was disturbed 
by doubts, which he had not the firmness coolly and calmly to 
contemplate. Perhaps even the mighty empire of a Hume’s intel- 
lect, was shaken by the secret thought of annihilation, or of eternal 
death. In a judgment of charity to poor fallen humanity, we 
would fain believe that all this outward show and grand parade 
of cold indifference, was, in reality, designed to conceal rather 
than to make known the true state of the mind within ; and that 
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as the philosopher lived and wrote for display, so he died for 
effect. 

But even if Mr. Hume did himself no injustice, his death 
only shows to what depths philosophy may sink, and not to 
what heights it may raise its votaries. It only shows that, 
having stripped life of all its sympathies, and existence of all 
its worth, philosophy, ay, ‘divine philosophy’, may enable us 
forever to resign all that should be dear to humanity, without a 
sigh. In fine, it only shows that there may be strange and 
appalling anomalies in the moral world as well as in the 
natural, 

Can you see anything to admire in such adeath? Does it 
strike your mind as being worthy of one who had approached as 
nearly as possible to the ideal character of ‘the perfectly wise 
and good man’? We haveseen a youth die who had learned but 
little of philosophy, but who had imbibed the sublime lesson of 
immortality at the feet of Jesus. He feared death, that is, the 
dissolution of the body, as little as the philosopher. But there 
was no acting, no preparations for stage effect, about his depar- 
ture from the theatre of life. All was as simple and natural as 
it was grand and sublime. He called his friends around him, 
he conversed with them concerning life, death, and immortality, 
with an elevation of soul which became the real solemnity of the 
occasion. He bade them weep only for themselves, and not for 
one who was about to rise above the sorrows of life, and the 
storms of human existence. He took an affectionate leave of 
them, while tears stood in every eye except his own. This was 
still radiant with life and hope. As his last end drew nigh, 
he raised his hand to heaven, and pointing upward said, ‘I am 
about to die; but the great glory of dying is, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt’. These were his last words. Now tell us, 
would not the grandeur and beauty, the sublimity and loveliness, 
of this boy’s death have been spoiled, by the worse than childish 
philosophy and practices of David Hume? 

The truth is, that the desire of life which God has planted in 
the human breast, is as deep-seated as the very foundations of 
nature itself, and as inextinguishable as the light of heaven. 
Was this desire given us in vain? Was it given merely to 
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cheat us with delusions? If not, then ‘this pleasing hope’, 
‘this longing after immortality’, may yet be realized. If not, 
then this magnificent prospect of another and an endless life, is 
something more than a mere dream of the night. Like every 
other implanted desire and affection of the soul, it has its corres- 
ponding and satisfying reality in the world or paradise of God. 

The same inference may be drawn from the natural desire of 
knowledge, as well as from the vast disproportion between the 
highest possible attainments of the mind in this life, and the 
achievements of which its powers are really capable. When we 
consider that the human mind is capable of an_ indefinite 
progression in knowledge, and the more it is enlightened the 
more it ever pants for light, can we ever believe that it has been 
so wonderfully formed and so gloriously furnished, only to look 
around amid the infinite splendors of creation, and, after having 
gathered up a few poor scraps of truth,a few broken and 
fragmentary glimpses of the divine perfections therein showing, 
to drop back into its original nothingness? Would not the 
creation of such a soul be a sorry attempt at the sublime ? 
Would it not be unlike any thing and every thing of which we 
have any knowledge in the works of God? Would it not 
exhibit a vast disproportion between the means employed and 
the end to be attained ? 

The capacity and desire of the human mind to acquire know- 
ledge, in connection with the means so profusely scattered 
around us for its acquisition, is one of the most unequivocal 
displays of the divine wisdom and goodness. But since this 
desire is infinite, and this capacity susceptible of an indefinite 
improvement, can we believe, without denying the goodness of 
God, that they shall so soon be checked in their high career, 
and stricken from existence? Can we believe that the soul, 
with all its vast desires and boundless aims, has been introduced 
upon the magnificent theatre of the universe, in which it may 
find scope and verge enough for the full development of all its 
powers, only to play the poor pitiful part of this perishing life ; 
and then to think, feel and act no more forever? We believe 
that in the life of man, God has prepared no mere puppet-show 
for babes, but a spectacle for men and angels. 
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The mightiest intellect this world has ever seen, as he looked 
abroad on the wide universe, was constrained to feel like a little 
child standing on the dark shore of an illimitable ocean, but yet 
with intense and boundless longings to penetrate still deeper into 
the wonders of creation. Sublime as were the truths which he 
had grasped, yet, in view of those which lay before him still 
unseen, he could regard them but as the smooth pebbles and the 
pretty shells that such a child might fondly play with. Can we 
believe then that this was the end as well as the beginning of his 
existence? Can we believe that a Newton was permitted to 
have such a glimpse of the glory of God’s universal empire, only 
to fill his mind with infinite longings and utter disappointment? 

We have every reason to believe that this life is merely the 
infant school of the human race. This seems to be the case with 
respect to our moral, as well as to our intellectual culture and 
improvement. Many of the pains and evils of human‘ life, no 
doubt, are dispensed as a punishment for sin. But this is not 
the only principle on which they are distributed ; for there are 
pains and sufferings incident to human life, which can be recon- 
ciled with the goodness of God, and vindicated only on the 
principle that they are intended to discipline the mind and train 
it to virtue. We have already seen that the Father of Spirits 
has been at infinite pains to train up his children to the know- 
ledge, the love, and the imitation of his own moral perfections. 
But shall all this be in vain? Shall the spiritual stone, after 
having been so elaborately prepared and fitted for its place in 
the living temple above, by all the sharp strokes of this life, be 
cast aside as useless? Shall the living vine, after having been, 
by all this severe dressing and pruning, rendered fruitful and 
meet to be transplanted into the paradise of God, be forsaken 
and abandoned to the destroyer? Such a thought would seem 
to be as impious as it is absurd. 

If we may credit his providence or his word, it is the design 
of God to secure the perfection and glory of his creatures, to 
carry everything forward to the very highest state of excellence 
and beauty of which its nature is susceptible. To this sublime 
end he works in and through all things; not only in the 


perishing worm and the insignificant seed, but in the great earth 
itself and all which it contains. 
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This body too, this tenement of clay, 
Must die and moulder in the noisome ground, 
With worms and dust in darkness it must lie, 
But not forever lie; for at the sound ; 
Of the life-giving trump, its life shall bound 
Forth from the grave, all clad in glorious might; 
Its elements that in the depths profound 
Have slumbered dumb and long, shall see the light, 
And this vile clod, transformed, shall upward take its flight. 


E’en so the soul, this peerless gem of light, 
Though now ’tis buried in a gloomy mine, 
And hid from view, shall burst upon the sight, 
And like the cheerful sun shall sweetly shine 
Resplendent in the realms of bliss divine ; 
Though banished from a paradise below, 
A fading paradise, and made to pine 
Beneath the curse of sin and wasting woe, 
In brighter worlds above it shall forever glow. 


The earth itself, so fair and full of bloom, 
Is but the dark germ of a better state, 

The dying chrysalis, the mouldering tomb, 
From which a better earth shall rise elate 
With glory crowned —no longer desolate, 

But fairer far than e’en it was when He, 

By His almighty power, did first create 

Her beauteous form, and stars did sing to see 

Her freight of glory launched upon eternity. 


"Tis thus through all, the soul of Beauty loves 
And works and sings till all becometh fair ; 
To worst deformity new form she gives 
And beautiful. In ocean, earth and air 
She makes her presence felt; e’en for despair 
She weaves the radiant dream of hope, and runs 
Through all created things with equal care — 
Through worms and worlds, through seeds and rolling suns, 
And neither small nor great her loving labor shuns. 


Section 5. The universe retained in allegiance to God by the 
manifestation of the divine love and mercy in Christ Jesus. 

Having considered the eternal duration, as well as the un- 
bounded extent, of the spiritual world, we shall now contem- 
plate the position of our world in, and its various relations to, 
this stupendous scheme of things, this sublime economy of the 
universe. This is necessary if we would find a complete and 
satisfactory solution of our difficulties. For though we may 
show that it is impossible to exclude all evil from a moral 
system, it may still be asked, Why was such a world as this 
created, when it was foreseen that it would fall under the 
dominion and curse of sin? Why such a spectacle as this 
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world presents under the empire of Jehovah? Why not a 
blank instead of this blot on the beauty and glory of the moral 
universe? In order to answer this question, and clear away 
this difficulty, we must contemplate the design of our world in 
its relations to the greater worlds of whose system it forms so 
inconsiderable a part. In such a view, if we mistake not, its 
intrinsic deformity will be lost sight of amid the reflected light 
and glory of other worlds; just as the globe of the earth itself, 
which is so dark and rugged to those upon its surface, is a 
shining world of light to the other planets of our system. 

No solutions appear to us to present more signal failures than 
those which attempt to indicate the glory of God as manifested 
in this world, without looking beyond this world itself. We are 
told, for example, that there is far more good than evil in the 
world; and that the evil is justifiable on the same principle 
which leads a skilful artist to introduce shadows as well as light 
into his pictures, or discord as well as harmony into his music. 
Even a King and a Leibnitz have not scrupled to have 
recourse to these fanciful analogies. We object to them. In 
the first place, they proceed on the supposition that God has 
purposely introduced sin and misery into the world, just as the 
human artist introduces shadows or minor chords which would, 
detached, be discords, into his performances. This does not 
distinguish between the work of God and man, but confounds 
them utterly. We can easily believe that God acts upon this 
principle in the natural, but not in the moral world. We can 
easily agree with the poet that — 


The word were but a blank, an empty sound, 
If he that spake it were not speaking still, 

If all the light and all the shadows round 

Were aught but issues of Almighty will. 


But we cannot believe that God acts upon this principle in the 
world of spirit; that sin and death are to be considered as the 
shadows which lend an agreeable variety to its moral scenery, or 
as the discords which enhance its harmony. 

Secondly, if sin and misery have been introduced into the 
world on such a principle, it would seem impossible to vindicate 
or admire the skill of the Divine Artist. For the dark colors 
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seem to be laid on rather too heavily, and the discords seem 
rather too abundant, to heighten the beauty of the picture, or 
to enhance the effects of the harmony. Perhaps, if there were 
a little less sin and misery in the world, it would be quite as 
agreeable both to the eye and to the ear. Indeed, the colorings 
look very much like the rude daubings of a bungler, and the 
discords like the untrained strokes of an inharmonious soul, 
when compared with the skill of the Divine Artist, who, in the 
external world, has made ‘all nature beauty to the eye and 
music to the ear’. In one word, in this awful spectacle of sin 
and misery, we behold only the shame of man, and not the glory 
of God. 

In the third and last place, if we would behold the glorious 
design of God, we must view the darkness of this world in its 
relation to the light of other worlds. If a grand painting were 
set before us, we should not hope to do the artist justice by 
confining our attention to one small figure thereof, instead of 
taking a comprehensive survey of the whole. Now, the magni- 
ficent spectacle of the universe is the picture which God sets 
before us; and how shall we behold its glory, if we look only at 
this little dark earth of ours? If we would see its real intrinsic 
grandeur and glory, we must take a freer and a wider range than 
this. In like manner, if we would appreciate a grand concert of 
instrumental music, we must place ourselves so as to catch the 
full concourse of its harmonies, and not so as to hear only one of 
the small instruments whose notes, when separated from the 
grand diapason of harmonious sound, seem out of tune. But 
the universe is the great harp which God plays on. Hence, if 
we would either warmly appreciate, or lovingly admire, the 
divine skill of the Great Musician, we must listen to the strains 
which he sweeps from all her strings, and not merely to the 
little jarring chord which the under-player, man, hath spoiled 
and robbed of all its native melodies. The only misfortune is 
that we are so tied down to the earth here, and this jarring 
chord is so continually sounding in our ears, that we cannot 
realize the sublime and ravishing harmonies of the mighty 
world. Still we shall not shrink from ‘the high endeavor’, 
however small ‘ the glad success’. 
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The angels of God are represented as being not only acquainted . 


with, but also as feeling the most profound interest in the moral 
history of our planet. The mysterious and awful ‘sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that shall follow’, are among the things 
which ‘the angels desire to look into’. And no wonder they 
should experience this trembling solicitude, when we consider 
the tremendous interests which are at stake: the immortal souls 
of men struggling against the powers of darkness, and pressing 
forward to crowns of eternal glory. Hence it is that there is 
‘joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth’. The history of 
this fearful struggle is not only ‘a spectacle for men and angels’; 
it is also a spectacle from which angels, as well as men, derive 
the most unspeakable benefits. 

It is indeed a revelation of the power, the goodness and the 
glory of God to the very angels themselves; designed ‘ to make 
all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who created 
all things by Jesus Christ. To the intent that now unto prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord’. And 
how admirably adapted is the history of the creation, the fall 
and the redemption of the human race, to impress the great 
lesson of obedience on all the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places! Here we behold, from actual experience, the 
awful consequences of sin, which involve the subjects of it both 
in temporal and eternal misery. Here we see, in characters 
which cannot be mistaken, that God is determined to subdue the 
sinner unto himself, or else make him an example of terror to 
the whole created universe. Here we see that God, who does 
nothing in vain, will either bring the sinner back to his bosom 
by the infinite resources of his wisdom, his power and his love, 
or else he will cause the universe to tremble from its very centre 
to its circumference at the doom which awaits him. Oh! how 
impressively does all this proclaim to principalities and powers, 
as well as to weak and erring man, ‘Stand in awe, and sin not!’ 

The good of the universe may, no doubt, be promoted in 
various ways by the history of our fallen race, of which we can 
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form no conception in our present state of darkness and ignorance. 
But yet are we furnished with some glimpses of the true sources 
of that admiration and wonder, with which the angels of God 
are rapt as they contemplate the manifestation of his glory in 
reconciling the world unto himself. The felicity of the angels, 
of all created intelligences, is no doubt found in the enjoyment 
of God and his glory; since no other object is sufficiently vast 
to occupy and fill the unlimited desires of their nature. Hence, 
as the character of God must necessarily constitute the happiness 
of his creatures, so every new display or manifestation of the 
glory of that character must add to their supreme felicity. 

But if there had been no such thing as sin, the compassion 
of God could never have been revealed to his rational creatures. 
They might have adored his purity, and stood in awe of his 
power; but of that tender mercy, which calls forth the deepest 
and most pleasurable emotions of the soul, they could have 
known nothing. They might have witnessed his love to sinless 
beings ; but they could never have seen that love in its omnipo- 
tent yearnings over the ruined and the lost. The attribute of 
mercy, which now shines with such transcendent lustre and 
loveliness amid the eternal glories of the Godhead, had been 
forever locked up and concealed in the deep recesses of the 
divine mind, had not the cry of humanity, or of some other 
fallen world, furnished an occasion for the manifestation of its 
power. The blessing, and honor, and glory, and dominion, 
which shall now ascend from every region of the boundless 
empire of Jehovah to Him that sitteth upon the throne and to 
the Lamb forever and ever, had never been heard in the universe 
of God. The chord which now sends forth the sweetest music 
in all the harmony of heaven, filling its inhabitants with deep 
and rapturous emotions of delight, had never been touched by 
the finger of God. For aught we know, this display of his 
boundless love and infinite condescension was necessary to keep 
the angels themselves, the principalities and powers, from being 
repelled and overwhelmed in despair by the greatness of his 
power and the glory of his majesty. For aught we know, 
without this wonderful manifestation of his mercy, it would have 
been impossible to bind the angels to his eternal throne, by the 
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sweet and sacred ties of confidence and love. For aught we 
know, if God had not revealed his character, as seen in Christ 
Jesus reconciling the world unto himself, it would have been 
impossible to establish that moral empire over ‘ the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places’, which, as we have shown, could 
never have been established by omnipotence. 

It is certain that, as a matter of fact, God has in this manner 
established his moral empire over the universe. For we are 
expressly told that it is by the work of Christ that the founda- 
tions of his moral empire are secured and made to stand fast, 
It pleased the Father that in Christ all fulness should dwell ; 
and having made peace through the blood of his cross, by him 
to reconcile all things unto himself, whether they be things in 
earth or things in heaven. But how was it possible, it may be 
asked, to reconcile those beings to God who had never sinned, 
nor become estranged from him? This question is easily an- 
swered. The best critics tell us* that ‘the things in heaven’, 
‘the principalities and powers’, are not said to be reconciled 
to God by the cross, but only kept thereby from falling away 
from him. That is to say, by the blood of the cross, by the 
glory of the everlasting covenant, they are keptin society with God, 
and their allegiance is secured. ‘Though angels fell from heaven, 
and man rebelled in paradise, the creatures of God are secured 
against any further defection from him, by the display of his 
character, and the stupendous system of moral agencies and 
means which have been’ called forth in the great work of 
redemption. 

The accomplishment of such an object, it will be admitted, is 
one of unspeakable importance. For no government, however 
perfect and beautiful in other respects, can be of much value, 
unless it provide for its own stability and permanency. This 
grand object is attained, as revelation informs us, by the redemp- 
tion of the world through Christ. But for this work, those 
blessed spirits now bound together in everlasting society with 
God might have fallen from him as angels and archangels had 
fallen before them. The ministers of light, though having 
drunk deep of the goodness of God, and rejoiced in his smile, 


1See Macknight on the Epistles. Col. i. 19, 20. 
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were not satisfied with their condition ; but, striving to better it, 
fell among the powers of darkness. ‘I beheld Satan’, says our 
Saviour, ‘as lightning fall from heaven’. In like manner man 
in paradise, not content with his happy lot, but striving to 
become a god, forsook his allegiance ts his Creator, and all his 
pristine glory was lost. But yet an apostle, though born in sin, 
and having tasted the bitter fruits of evil, as well as the sweet 
mercies of redeeming love, could feel such a confidence in God, that 
in whatsoever state he was, he could therewith be content. Not 
in heaven only, nor yet in paradise, but in a dungeon, laden with 
irons and beaten with stripes, he could rejoice and give glory to 
God. This firm and unshaken allegiance, on the part of a weak 
and erring mortal, to the throne of the Most High, presents a 
scene of moral grandeur and sublimity to which, but for the fall 
of man, the most splendid annals of eternity had exhibited no 
parallel. For which of the angels could have said at any time, 
‘I am persuaded that neither height nor depth, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor life, nor death, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God’? 

We have this treasure in earthly vessels, that the excellency of 
its glory may appear to be of God. It is this sense of redeeming 
love, wrought into the inmost heart by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, that scatters far and wide the shades of sin and death, as 
by the bursting tides of a resistless flood of light. The excel- 
lency of the glory is all of God; and oh! how great that glory 
is! The martyr feels it, and who can shake his confidence? 
His very soul exults amid the flames, there feeling naught save 
the sweet love-pang within, as ’tis severed from the clay without. 


Sublime the lofty mountain is, which rears 
His mighty mass above the element 

Of storms, and spreading his broad brow amid 
The undimmed radiance of the upper world, 
As quietly looks down upon the storms, 
Loud-roaring far beneath, as doth the great 
Calm, placid eye of the eternal sun; but 
More majestic still, more grand, the martyr’s 
Soul, which, firm as are the adamantine 
Pillars of heaven and earth, erects itself, 
Unmoved, unawed, amid the hostile scorn, 
The wild, dark, raging hate of hellish foes, 
And smiles forgiveness on them all. 
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Is not this a spectacle for men and angels? Is not this sufficient 
to send a thrill of exultation, and a shout of joy, through all the 
ranks of heaven? Is not this an example of allegiance for all 
the thrones and dominions, the principalities and powers in the 
universe of God ? 

If we may judge of the effect of such an example, or examples, 
upon the high and holy natures of heaven, from the glowing 
ardors and the fixed resolves they inspire in our own dark souls, | 
we may well believe they act with an immense force. But to 
return from tendency to fact, from the conclusions of reason to 
the positive declarations of the divine word, it is by the sublime 
scheme of redemption, that the confidence of the creature in his 
God is rendered too strong for the gates of hell to prevail against 
him. But for this scheme, the moral universe would have 
presented scenes of mutability and change infinitely more appal- 
ling than all the evils of our world. By the creation of this 
world, then, God has prepared the way to extend the boundaries 
of his empire, and to secure its foundations. Christ is the 
corner-stone of the spiritual universe. By him all things in 
heaven and earth are kept from falling away from the great 
central Light and Love of the universe. By him thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers, are held in subjection to 
the law of God. No wonder, then, that when this crowning 
event of the moral government of the universe, this glorious 
work of Christ was about to be accomplished, the heavenly hosts 
should have been heard shouting, ‘Glory to God in the highest’. 

It was well, then, that this world should be created, though 
God foresaw its fall; since its existence and redemption were 
necessary to uphold the highest moral good of the universe. If 
God had left a blank instead of this dark world, the same 
principle would have produced other blanks, perhaps without 
number, provided there had been no other fallen world in which 
to manifest the might and glory of his love. As a means to an 
end, then, to the very highest end, this world, or some other like 
it, was indispensably necessary. Hence God has wisely created 
it. For better is a single blot, if you may please to call it so, 
amid a thousand beautiful worlds, than a sheer blank where 
they are seen. With all its sin and woe, this world is but a 
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small speck within a boundless realm of light, and is essential 
to the glory of the whole. 

Will any one now say, as sceptics usually do, that Christianity 
overlooks the insignificance of our planet; that it is incredible 
‘the Lord of glory’ should assume the nature of man, and die 
for his redemption? If so, we reply, that he objects not against 
Christianity itself, but only against a dark and fragmentary 
view of it, which he has been pleased to substitute for the whole. 
For Christianity teaches, as we have seen, that Christ suffered, 
not for the benefit of man only, but also for the good of the 
universe. Will he still object, as some do, that this little world 
is too small a theatre for the performance of so grand a work? 
If so, what would he have? Would he have other fallen worlds, 
in which a similar display of the divine goodness might be 
made? Would he have one fallen world at least, in each 
system of the universe, to furnish a theatre sufficiently august 
for the manifestation of the divine glory? Or would he have 
one great world for this purpose? If so, let him please his own 
imagination; we shall have no quarrel with him; we contend 
only for what is revealed and known. But, after all, what 
would be his ‘ great world’, or his series of fallen worlds, when 
compared with the universe? Would it not be a point merely ? 

Again, what would, on this supposition, become of his other 
objection, that the sin and misery of even this little world, are 
too great to consist with the infinite perfections of God? If this 
little be too much, why demand more? Let him please his 
imagination, we say, but not with such a whirl of contradictory 
opinions and objections. Let him at least have something 
fixed, and stand to one thing. Let him please his fancy, but 
not at the expense of his consistency, and to the utter confusion 
of his reason. 

The truth is, that if the redemption of one fallen world may 
be made to answer the sublime end for which it was created, the 
smaller that world the better; for the less will be the sin and 
misery by a contest with which the good of the universe will be 
secured. To object that such a world is small, then, is to object 
against the bright manifestations of wisdom and of love. Let 
it be remembered, too, that the centre of gravity towards which 
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all material worlds are drawn, and around which the countless 
universes of infinite space revolve, is but a single point. One 
might just as well find fault with this arrangement of the 
material system, that its fixed centre is too small, as to object 
against the scheme and economy of the moral universe, that the 
original seat of its power and glory is too minute. He mightas 
well object against the glory of God himself, that it proceeds 
from one unextended, undivided, and indivisible divine essence. 

The sceptic may hug his cold objections to his heart. But 
surely the Christian believer should not, for one moment, enter- 
tain the low dark view, that the atonement confers its benefits 
onmanalone. The sublime scheme of redemption is not an after 
thought, designed to remedy an evil which the eye of omniscience 
had not foreseen ; it was formed in the counsels of eternal wisdom 
long before the foundations of the world were laid. The grand, 
awful work of creation was itself subordinate to that of redemp- 
tion. All things were made for Christ. The atonement was 
made for man, it is true; but, in a still higher sense, man was 
made for the atonement. He was both created and redeemed, 
that by the Church the wisdom of God might be known to the 
principalities and powers im heavenly places. O mighty Lord! 
the very Christ of God! the light of all worlds! the life of 
every soul that lives! As by thy word alone, the heavens are 
upheld, the boundless suns and systems roll and shine; so are 
all moral worlds sustained by the effulgent glory of thy cross! 
By thee all worlds are and were created ! 


For lo! the Word 
Which Chaos heard 
The ear of Night beguiling, 
No sooner spoke 
Than darkness broke — 
Ten thousand worlds were smiling! 


See the bright worlds, then, countless as numbers without 
number, all beautifully rolling from that omnific Word, which 
emits all their shining orbs, and upholds them all, even as the 
sun emits his beams. 
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Sec. 6. The spiritual universe coextensive with the material ; 
the material practically infinite. 

We shall now contemplate the universe as a means in relation 
to the divine glory as an end. Much has been incidentally said 
on this subject already ; but vet it demands a separate and more 
direct consideration. We shall begin, then, with a view of the 
universe considered as a manifestation of the divine power. 

We must necessarily view God, and behold his glory, if viewed 
and beheld by us at all, through the medium of the ideas which 
the mind possesses in relation to itself; and just in proportion 
as we understand the operations of our own finite minds, of this 
thinking principle within us, shall we be able to comprehend the 
ways and works of that eternal, uncreated Mind, who made all 
things, and whom the very heaven of heavens cannot contain. 
By descending to particulars, in order to illustrate this general 
truth, we shall see something of the amazing wisdom and beauty 
of the internal organization of the universe. 

One of, the most sublime ideas which we possess of the 
Divine Being, is that which represents him as the ‘ Unmoved 
Mover’ of the heavens and the earth; acting upon all things, 
while he himself is acted upon by nothing. Now, if we had no 
consciousness of the operations of the self-active power within 
us, or if we had no such power, it would be impossible to form 
such a conception of the Almighty. If all the states of our own 
minds were merely passive impressions, and none of them active 
volitions, we could no more conceive of a power to act without 
being caused to do so, than a blind man could conceive of colors. 
The above view and element of the divine majesty would be 
necessarily excluded from our minds. As it is only by means of 
the experience of what takes place in our own minds, that we 
can understand what is meant by an actiye power, or a causative 
act; so such an internal organization of its powers, is indispen- 
sable to enable us to apprehend the independence and glory of 
the divine power. It is only from this little image of his power, 
which God. has set up in the lower parts of the world, that we 
can rise to a contemplation of his own infinite, self-active power ; 
behind which it is impious to conceive a greater power to control 
its movements. It is precisely at this point, at the self-activity 
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of the human mind, that a ray of the divine glory enters in, and 
paints upon the retina of the intelligence and sensibility, an idea 
and image of the great ‘ Unmoved Mover’ of the heavens and 
the earth. Close this pupil, and that sublime idea is lost to us 
forever. 

Or only let it be darkened, and the glory of the divine power 
will be obscured. The ancient Stoics, for example, by losing 
sight of the self-activity, the freedom, of the human power, and 
subjecting it to the iron rule of necessity, were led to form 
the. most unworthy conceptions of the divine omnipotence, 
They obliterated the only type and image through which they 
could contemplate the great archetype and original. Hence it 
was that they viewed God himself only as ‘the greatest and 
brightest link’ in that chain of universal necessity, by which all 
things appeared to them indissolubly bound together. Hence it 
was that they undeified God, and placed a blind Fate upon the 
throne of the universe. 

Now, if we would avoid thiserror, we must learn by meditation 
to bring out on the tablet of consciousness, most clearly and 
distinctly, the idea of the self-activity of the human mind. 
Then may we clearly rise to the sublime conception of the 
independence and self-activity of the divine omnipotence. Other- 
wise, a darkness and confusion, more or less perplexing, in our 
notions of power and causation, will obscure the glory of God; 
the image or shadow of fate will still seem to hover about and 
partially eclipse the throne of the Almighty. 

But nature itself has taken the pains to furnish every mind, 
at least to a certain extent, with this idea by which we may look 
through ‘nature up to nature’s God’. Let us look, then, with 
wonder and adoring love. Let us look above us, and around us. 
‘The heavens declare the glory of the Lord’. But stop, we had 
forgotten the most wonderful discovery ever made in astronomy, 
or in the history of the human race. In his ‘ Philosophie 
Positive’, that profound mathematician and astronomer, M. 
Auguste Comte, tells us that this old saying, that ‘the heavens 
declare the glory of the Lord’, is now ‘obsolete’! This is cer- 
tainly sufficiently ‘ positive’, but as to its being ‘ philosophie’ at 
all, that is quite another thing. But this is not all; the best is 
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yet tocome. It is only by the ‘uninitiated’ vulgar, he gravely 
tells us, that the glory of the Lord is now-a-days seen and 
admired in the heavens; and that, in this enlightened age, no 
such thing is ever dreamed of among those profound savans, 
who are really familiar with the mysteries of the modern as- 
tronomy. As for his part, it is added in a note, he can see in 
the heavens only ‘the glory of Hipparchus, and Kepler, and 
Newton’. Admirable stroke of wit this! But there is one 
thing which we should like this profound philosopher to explain ; 
and that is: If it be only to the ignorant vulgar, that the heavens 
declare the glory of the Lord, how did it happen that neither a 
Kepler, nor a Newton, was ‘an undevout astronomer ’? 

Even in this world, we are overwhelmed with the displays of 

the divine power ; as when we stand before the falls of Niagara, 
for example, and listen there to God, thundering marvellously , 
with his glorious voice. How many generations have passed 
away, like the withered leaves of autumn, and been forgotten, 
since that voice was first lifted up to sound its Maker’s praise ! 
But yet, this scene is so sublime to us, just because it is the 
divine power brought down, and visibly displayed so as to move 
our little microscopic minds. The really grand displays of his 
omnipotence are still held in reserve from us, or but to the 
imagination shown, until our powers may be enlarged, and able 
to sustain the awful vision of his mighty works. Even in 
imagination, these overwhelm the feeble mind of man. 
. Take the earth, for instance; and then measure the Creator’s 
might by its effect. Think of its vast continents, and its oceans 
too, its mountains and its plains, and all its endless tribes of 
living things ; and then think of the speed with which it moves, 
obedient to his will who launched it in the depths of space. 
What is Niagara to this ? 


This world 
Poised in the crystal air, with all its seas, 
Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 
Around its noiseless axis. 


Though it moves not with the slow creeping pace of Niagara, 
we hear no thundering roar ; we feel nosudden shock. Though 
every point of its vast equator whirls around at the rate of one 
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thousand miles an hour, it yet turns upon ‘its noiseless axis’, 
But this velocity, amazing as it is, is slow compared to its tre- 
mendous flight around the sun. The first is equal to that with 
which a ball darts from the cannon’s mouth; the last is sixty-five 
times as great ! 

But this earth is only one of the planets. Only one of those 
mighty orbs, which roll around the sun; each upon his own 
axis turning, and all with lightning speed around the central 
orb. Stupendous orb! more than a million of globes as large 
as our earth, might be formed out of the mass of the sun. 
Or if this globe of ours were enlarged in all directions, until it 
touched every point of the moon’s orbit, which is about 480,000 
miles across ; it would then be only about one-sixth the size of 
the sun. Such is the central orb of our system! 


How bright, how grand, and how majestical! 

This blazing symbo) of the Deity, 

Whose keen omniscient glance thro’ the world looks; 
With sov’reign sway, each mighty orb he bends 

In its amazing flight, and holds it firm 

To its appointed path; imparting warmth 

And light, activity and life, comfort 

And bounding joy, and beauty too, to all 

This solar mansion in the house of God. 


This is but one amid an innumerable multitude of similar 
suns. According to the younger Herschel, the intrinsic splen- 
dor of Sirius is equal to siwty-three times that of the sun; and 
according to the elder, the star Vega, in Lyra, is more than fifty- 
four thousand times his solid contents. We have every reason to 
believe, that the realms of infinite space are adorned with myriads 
of luminaries of no less magnitude and splendor. The reason 
why such bodies appear so small to us is, of course, the incon- 
ceivable distances at which they are from the earth. 

Since astronomers have succeeded in finding the parallax of 
some few of the fixed stars, it has been ascertained, that it takes 
light, whose velocity is 192,000 miles per second, about nine 
years and a quarter to come from 61 Cygni to us. If, on a 
clear night, you should turn your eye to the heavens, you will 
there see a vast multitude of stars lying far beyond 61 Cygni, or 
Sirius, in the depths of space. The light by which you will see 
many of them was no doubt emitted long before you were born. 
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Nay, the light which falls from some stars with such inconceiv- 
able velocity to Lord Rosse’s telescope, may very possibly have 
been dispatched on its long journey more than a thousand years 
before that wonderful instrument was constructed. But we must 
not dwell upon this theme, sublime as it is; we must pass on to 
the argument under consideration. 

Consider, then, the innumerable multitude of the fixed stars, 
The Milky Way alone, of whose wonders the naked eye discerns 
so little, was resolved by Herschel’s telescope into nearly ten 
millions of fixed stars ; or more correctly speaking, an estimate 
based on his observations of one portion of the Milky Way, leads 
to the astounding conclusion that it is made up of this vast 
multitude of worlds. These are all so many suns of other 
systems. But the telescope, which thus resolves this flake of 
light into myriads of separate suns, brings other flakes of light, 
or Milky Ways, into the field of vision ; waiting in their turn to 
be resolved into the magnificent centres of other systems. Nor 
is this sooner done, as it has been by Lord Rosse’s telescope, than 
others still appear, demanding like service at our feeble hands . 
and fainting souls. Is there then no end of worlds? If there 
be, we see it not. No power yet of man has reached the end. 
The mighty tube, which penetrates beyond the range of light 
for centuries flying, descries no end to all ‘this midnight glory, 
worlds on worlds’. The more the magnifying powers of 
the telescope become enlarged, the less it sees of end, and the 
more of boundless majesty ; the deeper it penetrates the depths 
of infinite space, the more it sees of God.’ 

One thing is clear, that if there be an end, then after all, the 
universe is but a point compared with the space in which it 
dwells, is but a sparkling gem upon the bosom of a boundless 
night. We mean no idle, empty word; we really believe God’s 
power infinite, as boundless as his love; and hence, we must 
conclude that all space is occupied, that it is just as thickly 


1Jt must be remembered that this portion of the Cosmos was written 
some yearsago. Since then, physical astronomy, aided by the spectroscope, 
has made vast strides in the line of discovery. These facts, therefore, are 
not inclusive of all which is now known, and are perhaps imperfect; but 
they are certainly within the bounds of truth, and serve as apposite illustra- 
tion, which is the only use to which they are here put.—Ep. 
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strewn with worlds as may be without collision, or disturbance 
of the universal frame. We reject an outer void, an infinite 
dark solitude, in which no shining world is seen, and no song of 
joy is heard. O can the mighty, loving ONE be there, in all 
that gloomy void, and yet no beauteous world burst into 
existence, nor any happy sons of God there shout for joy ? 

But to return to our system. The masses of any two bodies, 
say of the earth and sun, and the distance between them, being 
known ; it is an easy problem to determine the common centre 
of gravity around which they would revolve ; and, having found 
this, it were equally easy to ascertain the point around which 
the first centre of gravity and a third body would revolve. This 
process may be continued, until a centre of gravity common to 
all the bodies in the solar system may be found. In our system, 
this point has been determined, and lies not far from the centre 
of the sun. So great is the mass of that luminary when com- 
pared with that of all his attendant worlds, being more than five 
hundred times as great, that the pivot on which the whole is 
suspended, and around which it turns, is not very far from his 
own centre of gravity. That pivot is a word of God. And 
the sublime order with which they roll around that common 
centre, while each partakes of the grateful return of night and 
day, as well as of the delightful vicissitude of the seasons, is the 
harmony of His voice. 

This is not all. Our system is not fixed and stationary. Its 
common centre of gravity has a motion in absolute space, is 
moving toward a distant point in the heavens, like a vessel 
sailing along the depths of the universe. It is but a small part, 
and may be regarded as the planet, of a still mightier system; 
around whose common centre of gravity it is rolling. And this 
system again, overwhelming as it is to the imagination, may be 
considered as a mere planet, or satellite, of still another system ; 
and so on, until we reach in thought the fixed centre of gravity, 
around which all the infinite suns and systems, and systems of 
systems, revolve. This point we may suppose to be the throne 
of God, the seat of His omnipotence. Do you ask, where it is? 
If so, we answer, no matter where ; it is sufficient that it is, and 
that the great I AM isthere. Js there! and has the Deity a 
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place? Then let us say in Pascal’s words, that this fixed centre, 
this throne of Deity, this homestead of the living God, is every- 
where, and that nowhere is the vast circumference of his dominion. 

We are utterly unable, it is true, to conceive of such a power. 
But we should recollect that our ability to conceive, is no 
measure of God’s ability to execute. The power to create a 
single atom out of nothing, is beyond the utmost reach of our 
conception ; and yet all the matter in the universe sprang into 
being at the fiat of his omnipotence. We can only conceive of 
the power which, out of pre-existing matter, produces new forms 
and combinations. The divine power is, in some respects, 
different in nature and in kind from this; producing the very 
material on which it works. For aught we know, if we could 
look into the nature of the divine power, and comprehend the 
sublime prerogative by which it creates out of nothing, we 
might perceive, that it just as easily speaks a world as an atom, 
or a thousand worlds as easily as one, into existence. But be 
this as it may, the arm by which the universe is upheld is never 
weary or exhausted. For though ‘Jehovah who made the 
utmost ends of the earth’, sustains all worlds, he ‘ fainteth not, 
neither is weary’. Let me repeat, ‘the passive atom moves 
obedient to his will, but not with greater ease than roll the 
innumerable suns and systems of the boundless world ’. 

Though our subject is the spiritual world, yet have we taken 
the foregoing view of the material universe, because it is a 
mirror held up to us, in which we may behold the glory of the 
great Father of Spirits, and Ruler of all things. Yet, after all, 
it represents him only ‘as a house does the builder’, and not as 
‘a son does the father’. It is in the spiritual universe, for 
which the material was constructed, that all his attributes are 
most gloriously displayed. Here we see not merely the work, 
but the image of his power. Here we see the inhabitant for 
whom this magnificent palace of the universe was erected ; the 
worshipper for whom the sublime temple of the world has been 
so elaborately constructed and so richly ornamented; not the 
dumb symbol merely, but the high priest, with an eye to see, an 
understanding to know, and a heart to feel, the glories in the 
midst of which he is placed, and of which he is made the inter- 
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preter. In one word, here we behold beings who are not merely 
so many displays of the divine power, like the worlds of 
matter, but who are themselves ‘kings and priests unto God’; 
‘the thrones and dominions’, ‘the principalities and powers’, 
for whom this august, this infinitely sublime, theatre of the 
material universe was called into existence. 

How is our conception of the divine power exalted, when we 
reflect on its manifestations in the universe of spirit! Though 
the imagination is utterly overwhelmed in every effort to conceive 
the endless tribes of living creatures, even in our little world, and 
much more those which people all worlds, yet are their wants 
all cared for and supplied by the omnipotence of God. He 
openeth his hand, and filleth all things living with plenteousness, 
He hears the young ravens when they cry; and not a sparrow 
is forgotten before God. The very hairs of our heads are all 
numbered, As there is nothing too great for his power, so there 
is nothing too minute for his care. 

Nothing can escape from his dominion. In all the wide 
universe, there is neither a thought, nor a feeling, nor a volition, 
but it was known long before it was conceived. The night and 
the day are both alike to him, as well as the remote and the 
near. And as all things are equally open to his eye; so all 
things are equally subject to his dominion. As his mighty eye, 
at a glance, sweeps both the infinite immensity of space, and the 
endless duration of eternity ; so his omnipotence rules in and 
over all. Though holiness, it is true, cannot be wrought by 
power ; yet it is secured to the utmost possible extent by the 
infinite resources of his moral empire. 

Even those who rebel, must feel and own the dominion of his 
power. For if this cannot hold them by his mercy, and bind 
them to his bosom, it will hold them by his justice, and bind 
them to his footstool. ‘Thy throne,O God, is forever and ever : 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom’. By 
this sceptre it is that thou hast made all things one in Christ, as 
Christ is one with thee! We say all, because the sin we see in 
this small world may well be overlooked amid the infinite glories 
of the spiritual empire of the universe. 
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Fifty Years of My Life. 


Art. II.—Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thomas, Earl 
of Albemarle. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 


George Thomas Keppel, author of the book before us, was 
born 13th June, 1799. His reminiscences begin when he was 
five years old, and extend over the first fifty years of the present 
century. These personal recollections are told so charmingly, 
and with so little egoism, that we are brought into direct rela- 
tions with Keppel’s friends, without really knowing anything 
about Keppel himself. So reticent is he concerning his own 
private life, that, but for a few words in the preface, where he 
tells us that the volume was written and given to the public 
because of the importunate persuasions of his wife and children— 
but for these few words, we would not know that he had a wife 
and children at all. This, therefore, is not to be considered 
anything like a biographical sketch, but simply a collection of 
fresh anecdotes of tle distinguished men and women whose 
names are familiar to all of us. 

Young Keppel was educated at an age when Solomon’s rule 
was in fuli force. The rod was not spared. This system was 
sanctioned by royalty itself. George the Third allowed the 
tutors of the young’ princes to exercise such authority over 
them as they deemed most wise—in other words, to flog them 
ad libitum. It is told that the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Frederick (Duke of York), one day rebelled against their tor- 
mentcr, a clergyman of the name of Arnold, so that he, in his 
turn, became the floggee. One of the earliest recollections of 
young Keppel (1804), was of the dress and appearance of his 
eldest brother William, who died, it was supposed, of ill treat- 
ment at Harrow School. 

At the age of nine years, George Keppel entered Westminster 
School. Dr. Page, the under-master, shared the opinion of Dr. 
Busby, that the rod was the proper instrument for sifting the 
wheat of learning from the chaff; and, ‘unfortunately for me ’, 
says Keppel, ‘I was that description of grain that frequently 


underwent this species of winnowing’. Beside this flogging from 
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headquarters, he was the fag of a young tyrant, whose name is 
suppressed. ‘ For the edification of a more luxurious and less 
oppressed generation of fags’, he says, ‘let me give a sample of a 
day’s work during this period of servitude. I rose as the day 
broke, hurried on my clothes, brushed those of my master, 
cleaned several pairs of-his shoes, went to the pump in Great 
Dean’s Yard for hard water for his teeth, and to the cistern at 
Mother Grant’s for soft water for his hands and face, passed the 
rest of the time till eight in my own hasty ablutions, or in 
conning over my morning school lesson. Eight to nine—in 
school. Nine to ten—out for my breakfast, or rather for my 
master’s breakfast. I had to bring up his tea things, to make 
his toast, &c. My own meal was a very hasty affair. Ten to 
twelve—in the usher’s correcting room, preparing for afternoon 
lessons. One to two—dinner in the Hall—a sort of roll-call; 
absence a punishable offence, the food execrable. Two to five— 
evening school. Five to six—buying bread, butter, milk and 
eggs, for the great man’s tea, and preparing that meal. Six to 
the following morning—locked up at Mother Grant’s till bed- 
time ; fagging of a miscellaneous character’. ‘ I had borne this 
description of drudgery’, he goes on to say, ‘for about a 
fortnight ; when, without weighing the consequences—remember, 
reader, I was not nine years old—lI determined to strike work. 
Instead, therefore, of preparing tea as usual, I slipped behind 
one of the maids into the coal-cellar, and there lay perdu for a 
rouple of hours. I was at length dragged out of my hiding 
place, and delivered over to the fury of my tea-less master. He 
made me stand at attention with my little fingers on the seam of 
my trousers, like a soldier at drill. He then felled me to the 
ground by a swinging buck-horse, (in Westminster language, a 
blow with the open hand) on my right cheek. I rose up 
stupefied, and was made to resume my former position, and 
received a second floorer. I know not how often I underwent 
this ordeal, but I remember going to bed with a racking 
headache, and being unable to put in an appearance next 
morning at school. “Oh tle merry days when we _ were 
young !””’ 

But George Keppel’s youthful days were not all so hopelessly 
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miserable. It was during this very time that he spent his 
holidays, from the afternoon of Saturday until Monday at 8 o’clock, 
with his favorite grandmother, the Dowager Lady de Clifford ; 
and it was at her house that he formed an intimate friendship 
with Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Prince of Wales. 
The young Princess had just completed her ninth year, when an 
establishment was formed for her education, and placed under 
the control of Lady de Clifford. 

‘From Lady de Clifford’s account,’ says Keppel, ‘it would be 
difficult to imagine a young lady of a like age, so uninstructed and 
so undisciplined as was the Princess when she first came under 
her care. It was her common practice to rush impetuously into 
my grandmother’s room at all hours, and as a rule, to leave the 
door open. “ My dear Princess,” said Lady de Clifford once to 
her, “ that is not civil, you should always shut the door after you 
when you come intoa room.” “Not I, indeed,” she replied, in 
the loudest of voices; “if you want the door shut, ring the bell.” 
And so saying, out she bounced again ’. 

The Princess was several years older than Keppel, and was 
delighted to exercise a sort of matronly authority over him ; 
sometimes snubbing him, sometimes giving him wise counsel, 
but always generous to excess. ‘She was an excellent actress’, he 
says, ‘ whenever there was anything to call forth her imitative 
power. One of her fancies was to ape the manner of a man. 
On these occasions she would double her fists, and assume an 
attitude of defence that would have done credit to a professed 
pugilist. What I disliked in her, when in this mood, was her 
fondness for exercising her hands upon me in their clenched 
form. She was excessively violent in her disposition, but easily 
appeased, very warm-hearted, and never so happy as when doing 
a kindness, . . . In speaking of the open-handedness of the 
Princess, I must not omit to mention sundry “ tips” which I 
hardly think I should have accepted had I understood how near 
—our relative situations considered — her poverty was akin to 
my own’. 

The following letter, written about this time, we will give 
entire, as a curious and characteristic specimen of the generosity 
and precocious womanliness of the little Princess : 
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‘To the Honorable George Keppel, at the Dowager Lady de 
Clifford’s, South Audley Street, London. 

‘My dear Keppel: 

‘You know me well enough to suppose that I never will refuse 
youa thing when there is no harm in it. But though I send you 
the money, still I must give you a little reprimand. You will,I 
hope, dear boy, love me as well though I do sometimes find fault 
with you. You will, if you go on asking for money and spending 
it in so quick a manner, get such a habit of it that when you 
grow up you will be a very extravagant man, and get into dept 
[sic], &e., &e. 

‘Your grandmamma de Clifford allows me £10 a month. 
But though I spend it, I take care never to go further than my 
sum will allow. Now, dear George, if you do the same you will 
never want for money. Say you have a guinea; well then, never 
go beyond it, and in time you will save up. That is the way 
everybody does, and so never get into dept [sic]. 

‘If you will call at Warwick House, my porter, Mr. Moore, 
will give you half a guinea. If you use that well and give me 
an exact account how you spend it, I will give you something 
more. I wish you was here. Write to me often, and believe 
that no one loves you better than I do, nor will be more happy 
to help you in all troubles than I. We have very fine weather, 
and your mamma is here, and is pretty well. Grandma de 
Clifford sends her love to you, and I remain, dear George, 

‘ Your very sincere and affectionate 
‘ CHARLOTTE.’ 


But this grave little mentor was full of fun, and many were 
the frolics which she and George had together. ‘The Prince of 
Wales’, he says, ‘ who occasionally honored Lady de Clifford with 
his company at dinner, used to flatter grandmamma by asking 
her how she could afford to keep a man cook. One day, how- 
ever, at the hour of luncheon, things went ill: the Dowager’s 
bell rang viclently. The mutton-chop was so ill-dressed, and 
so well peppered, as to be uneatable. On inquiry, it was dis- 
covered that the good old lady’s royal charge had acted as cook, 
and her favorite grandson as scullery-maid. I have a living 
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witness to this mutton-chop scene, in the person of my kinsman, 
Dr. Thomas Garnier, Dean of Winchester, who assures me that 
I said, “ A pretty Queen you’ll make!” I do not remember 
this flippant speech ; but the frank, hearty manner of the Princess 
made it difficult for her young associates to preserve the decorum 
due to her station’. 

The Princess Charlotte had a very ardent temperament ; 
loving and hating with equal fervor. She was devotedly 
attached to her uncle, the Princess of Wales’ brother, afterwards 
‘Brunswick’s fated chieftain’. ‘The Duke’, says Keppel, ‘ was a 
sad and somewhat stern looking man, with sunken eyes and 
bushy eyebrows ; and, what was then seldom seen in England, 
a pair of moustaches. The uncle and niece, in their demeanor, 
were the very opposite. His, sedate and silent; hers, impulsive 
and voluble. He seemed well satisfied to be a listener, and much 
interested in the Princess’s lively, careless prattle. On her part, 
she almost worshipped him. Once, after a visit from the Duke, 
she improvised a moustache, swaggered up and down the room, 
then making a sudden stop, with arms akimbo, she uttered some 
German expletives, which would hardly have borne a transla- 
tion, and thus sought to give you her conception of a “ Black 
Brunswicker ”.’ 

During his early boyhood, Keppel formed another friendship 
for a little lady of his own age, Minnie Seymour, afterwards the 
wife of Colonel the Hon. George Dawson Damer. She was 
the daughter of Lord Hugh and Lady Horatio Seymour, both 
of whom dying nearly at the same time, left their orphan child to 
the guardianship of Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife of George, Prince of 
Wales, who lived within a stone’s throw of the Dowager Lady 
de Clifford. 

Keppel was first presented to the Prince of Wales by his little 
playmate. ‘ His appearance and manners’, he says, ‘ were both of 
a nature to produce a lively impression on the mind of a child— 
a merry, good-humored man, tall, though somewhat portly in 
stature, in the prime of life, with laughing eyes, pouting lips, 
and nose which very slightly turned up, gave a peculiar 
poignancy to the expression of his face. He wore a well pow- 
dered wig, adorned with a profusion of curls, which, in my 
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innocence, I believed to be his own hair, as I did a very 
large pigtail appended thereto. His clothes fitted him like a 
glove, his coat was single-breasted and buttoned up to the chin, 
His nether garments were leather pantaloons and Hessian boots, 
Around his throat was a huge white neckcloth of many folds, 
out of which his chin seemed to be always struggling to emerge, 
‘No sooner was his royal highness seated in his arm-chair, than 
my young companion would jump up on one of his knees, to 
' which she seemed to claim a prescriptive right. Straightway 
would arise an animated talk between “ Prinny and Minnie”, 
as they respectively called each other’. 

A very curious and interesting circumstance in the history of 
the Prince of Wales and Mrs, Fitzherbert, is related by Keppel 
in the latter part of his journal. He says: ‘At an early period 
of their marriage, George, Prince of Wales, presented Mrs, 
Fitzherbert with a large diamond. ‘This jewel she caused to be 
divided into two parts. In one part was inclosed the Prince’s 
portrait, which she reserved for herself. The other half con- 
taining her miniature, she gave to his royal highness. Soon 
after their final separation, it was agreed between them that all 
tokens of affection which each had received from the other, 
should be returned. The arrangement was carried out by Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, but the Prince failed to restore her miniature.’ Too 
proud to ask for an explanation, Mrs. Fitzherbert lived and 
died in ignorance of what had become of her present. When 
on his deathbed, George IV. desired the Duke of Wellington, 
whom he had appointed his executor, to take care that he was 
buried in the night-clothes in which he then lay. Soon after 
his Majesty had received the assurance that his wishes should 
be complied with, he breathed his last. The undertakers entered 
the room to perform the business connected with their calling; 
but seeing the Duke, respectfully retired. His Grace was now 
seized with an irrepressible desire to discover the motive which 
had led the king, his late royal master, to make so strange 4 
request. Approaching the bed, he discovered round the king’s 
neck, attached to a very dirty and faded piece of black riband, 
the jewelled miniature. The poor king’s dying request was 
fulfilled to the letter, and he carried with him to the grave the 
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image of her who was perhaps the only woman whom he had 
respected as well as loved. Not long after Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
death, Mrs. Dawson Damer, the “ Minnie Seymour” of my 
nursery days, sitting next the Duke of Wellington at dinner, 
asked him what had become of his dear old friend’s miniature. 
The Duke actually blushed at the question, and after some 
humming and hawing he pleaded guilty, with most amusing 
confusion, to having yielded to an impulse of a curiosity which 
was plus fort que lui’. Mrs, Fitzherbert bequeathed her portrait 
of George IV. to her adopted daughter, Mrs. Damer, who left 
it in her will to her daughter Georgiana, Countess Fortescue. 
It is now in the possession of her husband, the present Earl 
Fortescue, who furnished the Earl of Albemarle with the inter- 
esting particulars Ite has given us. 

Keppel was twenty-one years old when the celebrated trial of 
Queen Caroline, with which we are all familiar, took place, 
His father, Lord Albemarle, was obliged to be in his place in 
the House of Lords while the disgraceful affair proceeded. 
Keppel was present the greater part of the time, and became an 
eye and ear witness to all the events of that extraordinary case. 
We will give the description of her entrance into the House of 
Lords on the first day of her trial, and her appearance at that 
time: 

[August 18th.] ‘Denman, as Solicitor-General of the Queen, 
was addressing the House, on the morning of the 18th, against 
the Pains and Penalties Bill, when a confused sound of 
drums, trumpets and human voices announced the approach of 
the Queen. Beams a foot square had been thrown across the 
street between St. Margaret’s Church and the Court of the 
King’s Bench ; but this barrier her Majesty’s admirers dashed 
through with as much ease as if they had been formed of reeds, 
and accompanied her Majesty to the entrance of the House, 
She was received at the threshold by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Usher of the Black Rod. The Queen had known him while 
she was living under her husband’s roof. “ Well, Sir Thomas ”, 
she said, “ what is your master trying me for? Is it for inter- 
marrying with a man whose first wife I knew to be alive?” 

‘The Peers rose as the Queen entered, and remained standing 
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until she took her seat in a crimson and gilt chair, immediately 
in front of her counsel. Her appearance was anything but 
prepossessing. She wore a black dress with a high ruff, an 
unbecoming gypsy hat with a huge bow in the front, the 
whole surmounted by a plume of ostrich feathers. Nature 
had given her light hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion and a 
good-humored expression of countenance ; but these character- 
istics were marred by painted eyebrows, and by a black wig, 
with a profusion of curls, which overshadowed her cheeks, and 
gave a bold, defiant air to her features’. 

The feeling of the people was so strong at that time in favor 
of the Queen, that, towards the close of the trial, when Edmund 
Kean, the first actor of the day, was performing Othello, his 
masterpiece, at Drury Lane, for the last time before his depar- 
ture for America, the audience had neither eyes nor ears for 
their favorite. All their interest seemed to be concentrated on 
those parts of the play which bore directly upon the accusations 
against the Queen and her innocence thereof. All of Desde- 
mona’s protestations of fidelity were received with vehement 
applause, for in them they saw only Caroline of Brunswick as 
a persecuted and innocent wife. The public were impressed 
with the belief that the Vice-Chancellor, Leach, had received 
his judicial appointment as a reward for suborning witnesses 
against the Princess ; and when, during the play, Emilia says 
to Desdemona : 


‘I will be hanged if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 


Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Hath not devised this slander ’— 


there arose in the gallery such yellings and shoutings inter- 
spersed with cries of “ Leach! Leach!” that for some minutes 
the actors were not able to resume their parts. Of course, 
nobody in the present day would, for a moment, institute a 
comparison between Desdemona and the Queen Consort ; but 
we can understand and admire the feeling which inspired the 
English people to believe in the truth and espouse the cause of 
a weak, defenceless woman. 

Keppel’s school-life came to an untimely end when he was in 
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his sixteenth year. Several breaches of discipline occasioned a 
letter from Dr. Page to Lord Albemarle, dissuading him from 
, any further thought of a learned profession for his son, recom- 
mending him at the same time to choose one in which physical 
rather than mental exertion was required. 

The rage for fighting which existed in the early part of the 
present century was such, that in schools and colleges the 
teachers encouraged proficiency in what they called ‘ the noble art 
of self-defence ’. There was no difference of opinion here ; young 
and old alike agreed upon this subject. Dr. William Carey, 
head-master of Westminster school—afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s, and further on in life promoted to the see of Exeter— 
had the reputation of being a good fighter in his day, and did 
all in his power to foster this pugnacious feeling among the boys. 
Keppel says: ‘When my friend and co-Busbeian, Mr. James 
Mure, was captain of the school, Dr. Carey took him to task for the 
idleness of one Lambert, a junior on the foundation. Mure 
pleaded that he had not “helped” Lambert into college, but 
that he believed him to be a good, honest fellow, and by no 
means deficient in abilities. 

‘“ Where did he get that black eye?” asked Carey. 

‘“Tn fighting a scy.” (Westminster language for a black- 
guard.) 

‘“ Which licked?” 

‘“ Lambert.” 

‘“ Well, if he is a good fellow, we must not be too hard upon 
him for his Latin and Greek.”’’ 

He would argue: ‘If an Englishman be discouraged from the 
use of his fists, he will become a dangerous character, and be 
always resorting to the knife as the readiest mode of settling a 
dispute ’. 

It is not surprising then that a lad of Keppel’s mettle, brave 
and enterprising, with apparently little natural love of study, 
should have accepted his dismissal from school rather as a decla- 
ration of freedom than a disgrace, especially as his father 
forthwith obtained for him a commission in the army ; and at the 
early age of sixteen we find him on duty at the battle of Waterloo. 
He says: ‘If I were asked what were my sensations in the 
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dreary interval between daylight and the firing of the first 
cannon-shot on this eventful morning (June 18th, 1815), I 
should say that all I can now remember on the subject is, that 
my mind was constantly recurring to the account my father had 
given me of his interview with Henry Pearce, otherwise the 
Game Chicken, just before his great battle with Mendoza for the 
championship of England. “ Well, Pearce,” asked my father, 
“how do you feel?” “ Why, my lord,” was the answer, “ I wish 
it was fit (fought).” Without presuming any resemblance to the 
Game Chicken, I had thus much in common with that great 
man—lI wished the fight was fit’. 

But the little Westminster fag was evidently full of pluck. 
The account of the battle is given with the vigor and spirit of one 
who was himself not only an eye-witness, but a whole-souled 
partaker in the fight. He says: ‘ Turnor, the captain of my 


company, writing home, June 19th, from the field of battle:: 


“The whole day we were exposed to the fire of several batteries 
of artillery, and particularly two pieces brought to bear upon us.” 
I can well remember the interest I took in those pieces —an 
interest heightened by the consciousness that I formed part 
of that living target against which their practice was pointed. 

. We halted and formed square in the middle of the 
plain. As we were performing this movement, a bugler of 
the 51st, who had been out with skirmishers and had mistaken 
our square for his own, exclaimed, “Here I am again, safe 
enough.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
a round-shot took off his head and spattered the whole battalion 
with his brains, the colors and the ensigns in charge of them 
coming in for an extra share. One of them, Charles Fraser, a 
fine gentleman in speech and manner, raised a laugh by drawl- 
ing out, “ How extremely disgusting!” A second shot carried 
off six of the men’s bayonets; a third broke the breast-bone of a 
lance-sergeant (Robinson), whose piteous cries were anything 
but encouraging to his youthful comrades. The soldier’s belief 
that “every bullet has its billet” was strengthened by another 
shot striking Ensign Cooper, the shortest man in the regiment, 
and in-the very centre of the square. The casualties were the 
affair of a second. We were now ordered to lie down. Our 
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square, hardly large enough to hold us when standing upright, 
was too small for us in a recumbent position. Our men lay 
packed together like herrings in a barrel. Not finding a vacant 
spot, I seated myself on a drum. Behind me was the Colonel’s 
charger, which, with his head pressed against mine, was mumb- 
ling my epaulette, while I patted his cheek. Suddenly my drum 
capsized, and I was thrown prostrate, with the feeling of a blow 
on the right cheek. I put my hand to my head, thinking half 
my face was shot away, but the skin was not even abraded. A 
piece of shell had struck the horse on the nose exactly between 
my hand and my head, and killed him instantly. The blow I 
received was from the embossed crown on the horse’s bit’. 

The delay of Napoleon in beginning the battle of Waterloo 
has long been an enigma to the world. The Earl of Albemarle 
furnishes us with extracts from an article in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Review, giving, he thinks, a solution to the mystery. 
The article is entitled, ‘Memoirs of the Count de Ségur’. It 
appears in the account there given, that the Emperor had been 
for a long time the victim of a painful malady, which incapaci- 
tated him for any exertion of mind or body. Ségur says in the 
above article as quoted in the book before us: ‘At Waterloo, 
Turenne and Montlyon, general of division and sub-chief of the 
staff, have told me a hundred times, that during the battle 
which was deciding his fate, he remained a long time seated 
before a table placed on this fatal field, and that they frequently 
saw his head, overcome by sleep, sink down upon the map before 
his heavy eyes. Montlyon added that, when the catastrophe 
was declared, he and the Grand Marshal Bertrand could only 
enable the Emperor to make good his retreat to Charleroi by 
holding him up between them on the horse, his body sunk 
(affaissé) and his head shaking, overcome by a feverish drowsiness’. 
The reviewer then adds: ‘ M. Thiers admits that Jerome Bona- 
parte and a surgeon in attendance told him that at Waterloo 
Napoleon was suffering from the malady described by M. de 
Ségur’. The Earl of Albemarle goes on to ‘say, that his son 
Lord Bury related to him a conversation which he had with 
General Gudin on this subject. This officer was page d’honneur 
in waiting upon the first Napoleon at Waterloo. He told Bury 
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that the Emperor ordered his horses to be ready at seven in the 
morning. The order was obeyed, but time wore away and the 
Emperor made no sign. At lastthe Grand Ecuyer came down 
to the assembled staff, and told them that his Imperial Majesty 
was in his room, that he spoke to no one, that he was seated and 
in a pondering attitude, which forbade question or interruption, 
It was nearly noon when the Emperor descended the ladder that 
led to the sleeping-room and rode away. 

‘Do you know, mon géneral’, asked Bury, ‘ why the Emperor 
was so dilatory? He must have known what all the world 
knows now, that minutes were of the highest importance to him 
on that day ’. , 

‘ Certainement’, answered the General, ‘tout le monde se le 
disait. Il avait joué son coup et il le savait perdu’. 

Gudin also told Bury that when Napoleon came down from 
his apartment to mount his horse, his equerry in waiting had 
stolen away to get some breakfast ; the duty therefore of assist- 
ing the Emperor to mount devolved upon Gudin, who gave him 
such a vigorous hoist under the elbow that his Majesty nearly 
rolled off on the other side. ‘ Petit imbécile!’ exclaimed Napol- 
eon, ‘ va-t-en @ tous les diables’, and rode off, leaving the unlucky 
page overwhelmed with confusion, to mount and to ride sadly 
on in the rear. They had ridden a few hundred yards, when 
Gudin saw the staff open right and left, and the Emperor came 
riding back. ‘ Mon enfant’, said he, puttirmg his hand kindly on 
the lad’s shoulder, ‘ quand vous aidez un homme de ma taille a 
monter, il faut le faire doucement’. ‘The recollection of the 
implied apology, and the kindness which induced one in Napo- 
leon’s position to think at such a moment of a young man’s 
feelings, brought tears into the old General’s eyes as he told my 
son the story’. 

When Keppel returned to London after the battle of Water- 
loo, the English public were engrossed with the approaching 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte. ‘A short time before the 
wedding’, he says, ‘ her royal Highness went in state to the 
Chapel Royal. On that same morning I went to the peers’ seat 
in chapel, and could not resist looking furtively up at the 
royal pew. It was five years since I had seen the Princess. I 
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wished to observe what changes that lapse of time had wrought 
in her. In form she was considerably altered, but a glance 
showed me that in other respects she was the same Princess 
whose playmate I had the honor of being in my under-school 
days. She knew me immediately, and from under the shade of 
her hands, which were joined together over her face as she knelt, 
she made me sundry telegraphic signals of recognition in her 
own peculiar manner. The moment the service was over I 
rushed to the corner of St. James’s Street to see her pass. She 
kissed her hand to me as she drove by, and continued doing so 
till her carriage turned into Warwick Street. Up to the 
moment that I lost sight of her, I could see her hand waving 
from the window’. 

Keppel was ordered to India, and proceeded to join the head- 
quarters stationed in Bengal, in 1821—when he was twenty-one 
years old. After remaining there four years, he made an ‘ over- 
land journey’ to England, of which he published an account 
after his return, entitled ‘Keppel’s Overland Journey from 
India’, The book achieved a great success, was favorably 
noticed by the press, and in a few weeks the first impression was 
exhausted and another edition was published. The first fruits 
of his authorship were his introduction into the literary coteries 
of that day, of which he gives us very spirited and interesting 
accounts. ‘A number. of pleasant people’, he says, ‘used to 
assemble of an evening in what has been called “ Lady Morgan’s 
snug little nutshell” in Kildare St. When I first made the 
acquaintance of the lady of the house, she was in the height of 
her popularity. I found her occupied in preparing for the press 
her novel of the “ O’Briens and O’Flahertys”. In this work, 
as she told me, I am made to figure as a certain Count—a great 
traveller—who made a trip to Jerusalem for the sole object of 
eating artichokes in their native country. The authoress of the 
“Wild Irish Girl”, justly proud of her gifted sister Olivia, was 
in the habit of addressing every newcomer with, “ I must make 
you acquainted with my Livy”. She used this form of words to 
a gentleman who had just been worsted in a fierce encounter of 
wits with the lady in question. ‘ Yes, ma’am,” was the reply, “I 


happen to know your Livy, and I only wish your Livy was 
Tacitus ”,’ 
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Keppel’s introduction to the poet Moore was at Bowood, Lord 
Lansdowne’s country-seat. He says: ‘A Bath coach dropped 
me at the park gate. As soon as I was dressed, I went down 
into the drawing-room. Although it wanted twenty minutes to 
dinner, I found the hearth-rug already occupied by a bright, 
intelligent-looking little man, with a turned-up nose. To my 
remark that we were before our time, my new acquaintance 
answered that he was a near neighbor, and had come over on 
foot. Being fresh from town, I thought I would give the 
country gentleman the latest news ; but was rather surprised to 
find that he was more au courant of what was going on in the 
great world than I was; and I was still more puzzled when he 
sat’ down to dinner; for every time I attempted to say a good 
thing, my little friend capped me. At last I whisperingly 
asked Lady Lansdowne the name of her very agreeable neighbor. 
“Oh!” was the reply, “I thought you were acquainted! Mr. 
Moore, let me make you acquainted with Major Keppel”? 
The friendship thus begun, lasted until the death of the poet. 
Keppel often walked home with Moore to Sloperton, and 
Moore would sometimes return with him again to Bowood. He 
says that Moore was very much amused with a story which he 
told him he had heard of himself. 

‘A French lady, a stranger to him, throwing herself into his 
arms, exclaimed, “Oh, le cher Lord Byron!” 

“ Pardonnez-moi, Madame, je m’appelle Moore.” 

“ Mais Moore, le podte, n’est pas?” 

“Oui, Madame.” 

“ Alors, c’est le méme chose”,—and then followed a second 
accolade’. | 

Keppel took his seat in the first Reformed Parliament, on 
the 5th of Feb. 1833. He says: ‘One evening on taking my 
place, I found “on his legs”, a beardless youth, with whose 
appearance and manner I was greatly struck: he had an earnest, 
intelligent countenance, and large, expressive black eyes. Young 
as he was, he had evidently what was called “the ear of the 
House”; and yet the cause he advocated was not one.likely to 
interest a popular assembly—slavery as an institution. I had 
placed myself behind the Treasury Bench. “ Who is he?” 
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I asked one of the ministers. I was answered, “ He is the 
member for Newark—a young fellow who will some day make 
a great figure in Parliament”. My informant was Geoffrey 
Stanley, then Whig Secretary of the Colonies, and in charge of 
the Negro Emancipation Bill, afterwards Earl of Derby ; and 
the young Conservative orator was William Ewart Gladstone— 
two statesmen who each subsequently became Prime Minister— 
leader of the party to which he was at this time diametrically 
opposed ’. 

By the death of the father of Keppel in 1849, his brother 
Augustus became fifth Earl of Albemarle, and at his death in 
1857, George Thomas, the author of the book before us, suc- 
ceeded to the family title and estates. 

We will make but one more extract from the autobiography 
(1854). ‘It does not often fall to the lot of a man to be one of 
a dinner party of five, in which there should be two nonagenari- 
ans, Yet such was my case, when in the summer of 1854 I 
took my cousin, Sir Robert Adair, the diplomatist, to dine with 
Mr. Samuel Rogers, the poet. The late Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford completed our quintette. The conversation at dinner 
turned upon the authorship of “Junius”. Every one assigned 
it to Sir Philip Francis. I happened to be the only one at table 
who had not been personally acquainted with that gentleman. 
The others had all met him at Woburn, in the time of the 
fifth and sixth Dukes of Bedford. “ How,” I asked Rogers, 
“could a man accept the hospitalities of sons whose fathers he 
had so maligned?” I was answered that he was fond of good 
company and good cheer, and he was sure to find both at the 
Abbey. Of his love of the pleasures of the table, the poet gave 
usasample. Ata city feast, Francis sat next a gentleman who 
was slowly enjoying some turtle soup, evidently reserving a large 
lump of green fat for a bonne bouche. Sir Philip looked upon 
the process for some moments with an envious eye. At last he 
seized the delicious morsel with his fork, and transferred it to his 
mouth. He then gave the stranger his card, saying, “ Sir, I 
am ready to make you the most ample apology, or to give you 
the satisfaction of a gentleman; but I must say you had no right 
to throw such a temptation in my way.” The citizen, much as 
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he loved calipash, loved life more, and was content to accept the 
first of the alternatives’. 

These are but a few samples of the entertaining anecdotes of 
which this book is made up. We attempt no formal criticism of 
its contents, nor any estimate of the men and women to whom 
its pages introduce us. Gossip, even when best and most vera- 
cious and good-natured, does not go very far in helping us to an 
accurate judgment, either of the living or the dead. But every- 
body likes it; and even when it a little impairs the dignity of 
history, it makes it more vivid and real. The obvious danger is 
lest personal reminiscences, or long hidden memories, or journals, 
or letters, should do for the history and biography of the past 
what ‘ interviewing ’ does for the periodical literature of to-day. 
It desecrates everything that is sacred, and even kills in us the 
very feeling of reverence and the belief in the possibility of 
heroism. The very best anecdotes are nearly always just a little 
false. Exactly because they are so good, they have been often 
repeated and brightly polished. But with thus much of im- 
plied warning—not in this particular case very seriously 
needed — we heartily commend this entertaining volume. 





Art. III.—President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 

Will. 

SECTION XII. 
OF EDWARDS’ USE OF THE TERM NECESSITY. 

In the controversy concerning the will, nothing is of more 
importance, it will readily be admitted, than to guard against 
the influence of the ambiguity of words. Yet, it may be shown, 
that President Edwards has used the principal terms in this 
controversy in an exceedingly loose and indeterminate manner. 
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This he has done especially in regard to the term necessity. His 
very definition prepares the way for such an abuse of language. 

‘ Philosophical necessity’, says he, ‘ is really nothing else than 
the FULL AND FIXED CONNEXION BETWEEN THE THINGS SIGNI- 
FIED BY THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF A PROPOSITION, 
which affirms something to be true. When there is such a 
connexion, then the thing affirmed in the proposition in necessary, 
in a philosophical sense, whether any opposition or contrary 
~ effort be supposed or no. When the subject and predicate of 
the proposition, which affirms the existence of any thing, either 
substance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a full and cERTAIN 
CONNEXION, then the existence or being of that thing is said to 
be necessary in a metaphysical sense. And in this sense I use 
the word Necessity, in the following discourse, when I endeavor 
to prove that Necessity is not inconsistent with Liberty. 

‘The subject and predicate of a proposition, which affirms 
existence of something, may have a full, fixed, and certain 
connexion several ways. 

‘1, They may have a full and perfect connexion in and of 
themselves; because it may imply a contradiction, or gross 
absurdity, to suppose them not connected. Thus many things 
are necessary in their own nature. So the eternal existence of 
being, generally considered, is necessary in itself; because it 
would be in itself the greatest absurdity, to deny the existence 
of being in general, or to say there was absolute and universal 
nothing ; and as it were the sum of all contradictions; as might 
be shown, if this were the proper place for it. So God’s infinity, 
and other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary in its own 
nature, that two and two should be four; and it is necessary, 
that all right lines drawn from the centre to the circumference 
should be equal. It is necessary, fit, and suitable, that men 
should do to others, as they would that they should do to them. 
So innumerable metaphysical and mathematical truths are 
necessary in themselves ; the subject and predicate of the propo- 
sition which affirms them, are perfectly connected of themselves. 

‘2. The connexion of the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
which affirms the existence of something, may be fixed and 
made certain, because the existence of that thing is already come 
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to pass; and either now is, or has been; and so has, as it were, 
made sure of existence. And therefore, the proposition which 
affirms present or past existence of it, may by this means, be 
made certain, and necessarily and unalterably true; the past 
event has fixed and decided the matter, as to its existence; and 
has made it impossible but that existence should be truly predi- 
cated of it. Thus the existence of whatever is already come to 
pass, is now become necessary ; it is become impossible it should 
be otherwise than true, that such a thing has been. 

‘3. The subject and predicate of a proposition which affirms 
something to be, may have a real and certain connexion conse- 
quentially ; and so the existence of the thing may be consequen- 
tially necessary, as it may be surely and firmly connected with 
something else, that is necessary in one of the former respects, 
As it is either fully and thoroughly connected with that which 
is absolutely necessary in its own nature; or with something 
which has already made sure of its existence. This necessity 
lies in, and may be explained by, the connexion between two or 
more propositions, one with another. Things which are 
perfectly connected with other things that are necessary, are 
necessary themselves, by a necessity of consequence ’. 

After having defined what he means by philosophical or 
metaphysical necessity, he tells us, that this is the sense in which 
he uses the word, when he endeavors to show that necessity is 
not inconsistent with liberty. And yet under ‘this sense’, how 
many totaliy distinct ideas are embraced! The eternal existence 
of being in general ; the attributes of God ; the proposition that 
two and two are four ; the equality of the radii of a circle; the 
moral duty that we should do as we would be done by; the 
existence of a thing which has already come to pass; the exist- 
ence of things that are connected with that which is absolutely 
necessary in itself, or with something that has already made 
sure of its existence ; the connexion of two or more propositions 
with each other—all these things are included in his definition 
of philosophical necessity! And yet he tells us, that he uses the 
term in this sense (in what sense?) when he undertakes to 
reconcile liberty with necessity! When he says, that he em- 
ploys the word in ¢his sense, one would suppose that, as a great 
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metaphysician, he referred to some one of its precise and definite 
significations ; but no such thing. He merely refers to its 
philosophical sense, which, according to his own explanation, 
embraces a multitude of different ideas. Hence, although he 
may keep close to this philosophical sense of the word, ‘ in the 
ensuing discourse’; yet he may, before the discourse is com 
cluded, shift his position a thousand times from one of these 
ideas to another. And he may always seem, to superficial 
observers, to speak of the same thing; because although the 
things spoken of are really different, they are all drawn together 
under one definition, and called by one name. He not only may 
have done this ; he actually has done it. And if he had formed 
the express design to envelope the whole subject in a cloud of 
sophistry, he could not have taken a better course to accomplish 
his object. 

It was the design of the Inquiry to establish the doctrine of 
moral necessity ; and hence it was incumbent on President 
Edwards to reconcile this kind of necessity, and not philosophical 
necessity, with the free-agency of man. He contends that there 
is a necessary connexion between the influence of motives and 
volitions. This he calls moral necessity. It differs from 
natural necessity, says he, it differs from the necessary connexion 
between cause and effect ; but yet, he expressly tells us, that this 
difference ‘does not lie so much in the nature of the connexion, 
as in the terms connected’. In both cases, he maintains, the 
connexion is necessary and absolute. The two terms connected 
are different ; but the kind and nature of the connexion is the 
same. This is the kind of necessity for which he pleads; and 
we can never be satisfied with his scheme, until the term shall 
be used in this precise and definite sense, and the doctrine it 
expresses shall be shown to be consistent with the true idea and 
feeling of liberty in the human breast. It will not, it cannot 
satisfy the mind, that any other kind of necessity is reconcilable 
with liberty ; while it remains to be shown that moral necessity, 
as it is defined and explained in the Inquiry, is consistent with 
the free-agency of man. 

There is one sense of the term in question, says he, ‘ which 
especially belongs to the controversy about acts of the will’, p. 
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30. It is what he calls ‘a necessity of consequence’. This 
would be very true, if he merely meant by a necessity of conse- 
quence, to refer to the necessary connexion between cause and 
effect. But this is not his meaning; for he expressly says, that 
‘a necessity of consequence’ ‘lies in, and may be explained by, 
the connexion of two or more propositions one with another’, 
Now what has the connexion between any two or all the propo- 
sitions in the universe, to do with the controversy about acts of 
the will? Is it not evident, that it is the connexion which 
subsists between effects and their producing causes, and which is 
supposed to subsist between motives and actions, that has to do 
with the controversy in question ; and that the connexion which 
subsists between two or more propositions is entirely foreign to 
the subject ? 

It may be said, that by ‘a necessity of consequence’, Edwards 
referred not only to the connexion between two or more propo- 
sitions, but also to the connexion between cause and effect, 
This is undoubtedly true; for he speaks of effects as coming to 
pass by this kind of necessity. But then it is to be lamented 
that two ideas, which are so perfectly distinct, should have been 
couched under the same mode of expression, and treated as if 
they were identically the same. Such a confounding of different 
ideas, has led to no little confusion and error in the reasoning of 
President Edwards. 

The subject of the last section furnishes a striking illustration 
of the justness of this remark. From the proposition that a 
volition is certainly and infallibly foreknown, it follows, by a 
necessity of consequence, that it will come to pass. This is an 
instance of the necessary connexion between two ideas or propo- 
sitions ; between the idea or proposition, that a certain volition 
is foreknown, and the idea that it will come to pass; between 
the proposition which affirms that it is foreknown, and the idea 
that it will come to pass. In other words, the proposition which 
affirms that it is foreknown, necessarily assumes that it will come 
to pass ; and to deny this assumption, at the same time that we 
make it, is surely to be guilty of a contradiction in terms. To 
suppose that a volition will not come to pass, is inconsistent with 
the proposition that it is certainly and infallibly foreknown. 
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Edwards himself has frequently declared that this is the kind of 
necessity which is inferred from foreknowledge. 

In truth, the necessary connexion which exists between the 
idea that a thing is foreknown, and the truth of the proposition 
which predicates future existence of it, is perfectly distinct from 
the necessary connexion between cause and effect. They are as 
widely different, as the connexion between any two propositions 
in Euclid is from the connexion between the motion of a ball 
and the force by which it is put in motion. Hence, the kind of 
necessity which is involved in the idea of foreknowledge, has 
nothing to do with the controversy about acts of the will. 

There is, in like manner, a necessary connexion between the 
idea that a volition is now certainly and infallibly known to 
exist, and the truth of the proposition which affirms present 
existence of it; and hence, its present existence is necessary, by 
‘a necessity of consequence’, according to the definition of 
President Edwards. But all this has no relevancy to the 
question, as to how that volition came to pass. Its present 
existence is necessarily connected with the idea that it is certainly 
known to exist; but this is ‘a necessity of consequence’ which 
‘lies in, and may be explained by, the connexion between two 
or more propositions’. It is not ‘a necessity of consequence’ 
that lies in, or can be explained by, the connexion between cause 
and effect. The two things are entirely different, and it is 
strange, that they should always have been confounded by 
President Edwards. I do most certainly and infallibly know, 
for example, that I am now willing to write; and from this 
knowledge, it necessarily follows, that I am now willing to write. 
But if any one should infer from hence, that I am necessitated 
to write, by the operation of some cause, we should certainly 
think his inference very badly drawn. Yet this is precisely the 
way in which the necessitarian proceeds, when he infers the 
necessity of human actions from the foreknowledge of God. He 
confounds the necessary connexion between two propositions, 
with the necessary connexion between cause and effect. This 
single ambiguity has been a mighty instrument in the building 
up of that portentous scheme of necessity, which has seemed to 
overshadow the glory and beauty of man’s nature as a free and 
accountable being. 

5 
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This is not the only ambiguity of the term in question which 
has been turned to account by the necessitarian. In opposition 
to the scheme of moral necessity, or the necessary connexion 
between volitions and the influence of motives, it has been said, 
that volitions are produced neither by motives, nor by preceding 
acts of choice. This is a direct denial of the doctrine of moral 
necessity, of the only thing which we are at all concerned to 
deny. We may thus attempt to escape from the thing, but the 
name still pursues us. 

For, to this view of the subject, President Edwards replies as 
follows: ‘If any shall see cause to deny this, and say they hold 
no such thing as that every action is chosen or determined by a 
foregoing choice ; but that the very first exertion of will only, 
undetermined by any preceding act, is properly called action; 
then I say, such a man’s notion of action implies necessity ; for 
what the mind is a subject of, without the determination of its 
own previous choice, it is the subject of necessarily, as to any 
hand that free choice has in the affair; and without any ability 
the mind has to prevent it, by any will or election of its own; 
because by the supposition it precludes all previous acts of the 
will or choice in the case, which might prevent it. So that it is 
again, in this other way, implied in the notion of an act, that it 
is both necessary and not necessary’, p. 199. It is in this 
manner, that President Edwards disposes of this important view 
of the subject of free-agency. Let us examine his logie. 

In the first place, the argument is not sound. It proceeds on 
the supposition, that unless a volition is produced, it cannot be 
prevented, by a preceding act of volition. This is a false 
supposition. I choose, for example, to go out at one of the 
doors of my room. ‘This choice is not produced by any preceding 
act of choice. And yet I can certainly prevent it, by choosing 
to go out at the other door of the room, or by choosing to sit still. 
Thus one act of choice may, from the very nature of things, 
necessarily exclude or prevent another act of choice; although 
it could not possibly have produced that other act of choice. 

But suppose the argument to be sound, what does it prove? 
It proves our actions to be necessary ; but in what sense? Does 
it show them to be subject to that moral necessity, for which 
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Edwards contends, and against which we protest? This is 
the question, let me repeat, which we have undertaken to 
discuss; and if we would not wander in an eternal maze of 
words, we must keep to it; it is the talisman which is to conduct 
us out of all our difficulties and perplexities. It is the first 
point, and the second point, and the third point in logic, to keep 
to the issue, steadily, constantly, and without the least shadow 
of turning. Otherwise we shall lose ourselves in a labyrinth of 
words, in darkness and confusion interminable. 

In what sense, then, does the above argument, supposing it to 
be sound, prove our actions to be necessary? Does it prove 
them to be necessary with a moral necessity? It does not. 
According to the argument in question, volitions are necessary, 
‘as to any hand free choice has in the affair ; because by the 
supposition it precludes all previous acts of the will or choice in 
the case, which might prevent them’. That is to say, volitions are 
necessary as to previous acts of choice ; because by the supposition 
previous acts of choice do not produce them, and consequently 
‘ cannot prevent them. This is the argument. 

Now, it is very true, that this is not an unheard of use of the 
term in question. We say a thing is necessary, when it is 
dependent upon no cause for its existence. Thus the existence 
of the Supreme Being is said to be necessary, because he is the 
uncaused Cause of all things. As he owes his existence to 
nothing, so there is nothing capable of destroying it. He is 
independent of all causes; and hence, his existence is said to be 
necessary. 

In like manner, a thing may be said to be necessary as to any 
other particular thing, upon which it does not depend for its 
existence. As the Supreme Being is said to be necessary as to 
all things, because his existence depends upon nothing; so any 
created object may be said to be necessary, as to the influence of 
any other object, to which it does not owe its existence, and upon 
which its existence does not depend. It is in this sense that our 
volitions are shown to be necessary by the above argument of 
President Edwards. A volition ‘is necessary as to any hand 
free choice has in the affair; because by the supposition it 
precludes all previous acts of the will or choice in the case, which 
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might prevent it’. That is to say, it is necessary as to preceding 
acts of choice; because, by the supposition, it is wholly inde- 
pendent of preceding acts of choice for its existence. 

Now, in so far as the doctrine of moral necessity is concerned, 
this argument amounts to just exactly nothing. For although 
a volition may be necessary as to one particular cause, in conse- 
quence of its being wholly independent of that cause ; it does 
not follow that it is necessarily produced by another cause, 
Because it does not result from any preceding act of volition, 
and consequently is necessary as to any hand that preceding act 
of volition had in the affair, it does not follow, that the ‘ strongest 
motive’ produces it. Supposing a volition to be independent of 
all causes, as well as of preceding acts of choice; and then it 
would be necessary, in the same sense, as to all causes, as well as 
to preceding acts of choice. But how infinitely absurd would it 
be to conclude, that because a volition is independent of the 
influence of all causes, it is therefore necessarily connected with 
the influence of a particular cause ! 

We only deny that volitions are necessarily connected with 
the ‘ power’, or ‘influence’, or ‘action’, of motives or moral 
causes, ‘This is the only kind of necessity against which, as the 
advocates of free-agency, we are at all concerned to contend. 
And it is worse than idle for the necessitarian to endeavor to 
establish any other kind of necessity beside this. Let him come 
directly to the point, and keep to it, if he would hope to accom- 
plish any thing. This shifting backwards and forwards from 
one meaning of an ambiguous term to another; this showing a 
volition to be necessary in one sense, and then tacitly assuming 
it to be necessary in another sense; is not the way to silence and 
refute the adversaries of the doctrine of moral necessity. It 
may show, (supposing the argument to be sound), that a volition 
is necessary as to a particular cause, on the supposition that it 
is not produced by that cause; and in the same manner, it 
might be shown, that a volition is necessary as to all causes, on 
the supposition that it is produced by no cause. But the 
necessity which results from such a supposition, would be 
directly arrayed against the necessity for which President Ed- 
wards contends. In the same sense, volitions ‘ are necessary as 
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to any hand motives have in the affair’, on the supposition that 
they do not result from the influence of motives ; but instead of 
building on this kind of necessity, one would have supposed that 
President Edwards was somewhat concerned in its destruction. 

In short, the case stands thus: a thing is said to be necessary, 
on the supposition that it has no cause of its existence; or 
necessary as to another thing, on the supposition that it does not 
depend on that other thing for its existence. Again, a thing is 
said to be necessary, on the supposition that it proceeds from the 
operation of a cause. These ideas are perfectly distinct. The 
difference between them is as clear as noon-day. It is true, 
they have the same name; but to reason from the one to the 
other, is about as wild an abuse of language as could be made. 
President Edwards is required to show that a volition is neces- 
sary, in the sense of its having a moral cause; he has shown 
that it is necessary in the sense of its not having a cause. This 
is his argument. 

Let us view this subject in another light. If we say that a 
volition proceeds from a prior act of choice, we certainly hold 
the doctrine of necessity. President Edwards speaks out from 
the Inquiry and convicts us of this doctrine. ‘ Their notion of 
action’, says he, ‘implies necessity, and supposes that it is 
necessary, and cannot be contingent. For they suppose, that 
whatever is properly called action, must be determined by the 
will and free choice ; and this is as much as to say, that it must 
be necessary, being dependent upon, and determined by some- 
thing foregoing; namely, a foregoing act of choice’, p. 199. 
Thus, if we say that a volition is produced by a preceding act 
of volition, we are clearly convicted of the doctrine of necessity. 

Now let us endeavor to escape from this accusation. For 
this purpose, let us assume the directly opposite position ; let us 
deny that our volitions are produced by preceding acts of choice 
—and what then? Are we out of danger? Far from it. We 
are still convicted of the dreaded doctrine of necessity. On the 
very supposition we have made, diametrically opposite as it is to 
the former, we are still convicted of the same doctrine of necessity. 
We cannot escape from it. It pursues us, like a ghost, through 
the dark and ill-defined shadows of an ambiguous phraseology, 
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and lays its cold hand upon us. Turn wheresoever we may, it 
is sure to meet us in some shape or other. 

This is not all. We are also convicted of a contradiction in 
terms. It is shown, that we hold an act to be ‘ both necessary 
and not necessary’. This may appear to be an exceedingly grave 
charge ; and yet I think we may venture to put in the plea of 
‘guilty ’» Wedo hold an act to be necessary, as to the strongest 
motive, as well as to any preceding act of choice, by which we 
contend it is not produced, and by which it cannot be prevented, 
We likewise most freely admit, that many volitions are necessary 
in other senses of the word, as explained by President Edwards, 
We cannot deny this, so long as we retain our senses; for a 
thing is said to be necessary, according to him, when it has 
already come to pass, and so made sure of its existence; and it 
is likewise said to be necessary, when its present existence, is 
certainly and infallibly known, as well as when its future exist- 
ence is certainly and infallibly foreknown. But yet we deny, 
that an act of volition is necessary, in the sense that it is 
produced by the operation of the strongest motive, as it is called. 
That is to say, we admit an act of choice to be necessary, in some 
senses of the word ; and, in another sense of it, we deny it to be 
necessary. Is there any thing very contradictory in all this? 
Any thing to shock the common sense and reason of mankind? 

It may be said, that Edwards does not always endeavor to 
establish the doctrine of moral necessity ; that he frequently aims 
merely to show, that our actions are ‘ not without all necessity’. 
This is unquestionably true. He frequently arrives at this 
conclusion ; and he seems to think that he has done something, 
whenever he has shown our actions to be necessary in any sense 
of the word as defined by himself. But it is difficult to conceive 
with whom he could have had any controversy. For certainly 
no one in his right mind, could pretend to deny that human 
actions are necessary in any sense, as the word is explained and 
used in the Inquiry. When it is said, for example, that the truth 
of the proposition which affirms the future existence of an event, 
is necessarily connected with the idea that that event is certainly 
and infallibly foreknown ; no one in his right mind, can deny 
the position. Such a denial, as Edwards says, involves a con- 
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tradiction in terms. Hence this notion of necessity only requires 
to be stated and understood, in order to rivet irresistible conviction 
on the mind of every rational being. No light has been thrown 
upon it, by the pages which President Edwards has devoted to 
the subject ; nor could a thousand volumes render it one whit 
clearer than it is in itself. Hence, the author of the Inquiry 
should have seen, that if there was any controversy with him on 
this point, it was not because there was any diversity of opinion ; 
but because there was a misconception of his proposition. And 
no doubt he would have seen this, if the meaning of his own 
language had been clearly defined in his own mind: if he had 
marked out and circumscribed, as with a sunbeam, the precise 
limitation within which his own propositions are true, and beyond 
which they are false. 

If he had done this, he would have seen that there was, and 
that there could have been, but one real point of difference 
between himself and his adversaries. He would have seen, that, 
aside from the ambiguities of language, there was but one real 
point in dispute. He would have seen, that it was affirmed, on 
the one side, that the strongest motive operates to produce a 
choice ; and that this was denied on the other. And hence, he 
would have put forth his whole strength to establish this single 
point, to fortify this single doctrine of moral necessity. He 
would not have crowded so many different ideas into the defini- 
tion of the term necessity; and then imagined that he was 
overwhelming and confounding his adversaries, when he was 
only showing that human ‘actions are not without all necessity’. ° 
And when they said, that ‘ a necessary action is a contradiction’, 
he would have seen how they used the term necessary ; and he 
would not have concluded, as he has done, that this ‘ notion of 
action implies contingence, and excludes all necessity’, p. 199. 
He would have seen that the idea of an action, in our view, is 
inconsistent with necessity, in one sense of the word; and yet 
not inconsistent with every thing that has been called necessity. 

In the definition of President Edwards, there is an inherent 
and radical defect, which I have not as yet noticed; and which 
is, indeed, the source of all his vacillating on this subject. It 
proceeds from a very common error, which has been well ex- 
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plained and illustrated by Mr. Stewart in his Essay on the 
Beautiful. 

The various theories, which ingenious men have framed in 
relation to the beautiful, says Mr. Stewart, ‘ have originated in a 
prejudice, which has descended to modern times from the scholas- 
tic ages ; that when a word admits of a variety of significations, 
these different significations must all be species of the same genus ; 
and must consequently include some essential idea common to 
every individual to which the generic term can be applied ’. 

The question of Aristippas, ‘how can beauty differ from 
beauty ’, says Mr. Stewart, ‘ plainly proceeded on a total miscon- 
ception of the nature of the circumstances, which, in the history 
of language, attach different meanings to the same word; and 
which by slow and insensible gradations, remove them to such a 
distance from their primitive or radical sense, that no ingenuity 
can trace the successive steps of their progress. The variety of 
these circumstances is, in fact, so great, that it is impossible to 
attempt a complete enumeration of them; and I shall, there- 
fore, select a few of the cases, in which the principle now in 
question appears most obviously and indisputably to fail’. 

‘T shall begin with supposing, that the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
denote a series of objects ; that A possesses some quality in com- 
mon with B; B a quality in common with C; C a quality in 
common with D; D a quality in common with E ;—while at 
the same time, no quality can be found which belongs in common 
to any three objects in the series. Is it not conceivable, that the 
affinity between A and B may produce a transference of the name 
of the first to the second; and that, in consequence of the other 
affinities which connect the remaining objects together, the same 
name may pass in succession from BtoC; from C to D; and 
from D to E?’ 

This idea, and the reasoning which Mr. Stewart has founded 
upon it, are at once obvious, original and profound. It shows 
that the most gifted philosophers, have not been able to frame a 
satisfactory theory of the beautiful, because they have proceeded 
on the false supposition, that all those objects which are called 
beautiful have some common property, merely because they have 
a common appellation, by which they are distinguished from 
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other objects; and that in endeavoring to point out and define 
this common property, they have engaged in an impracticable 
attempt ; and hence they have succeeded to their own satisfaction, 
only by doing violence to the nature of things. 

This is a fruitful idea. It admits of many illustrations. I shall 
select only a few. Philosophers and jurists have frequently 
attempted to define executive power; but they have proceeded 
on the supposition, that all those powers called executive, have 
a common and distinguishing property, because they have a 
common name. Hence, they have necessarily failed ; because 
the supposition on which they have proceeded is false. Execu- 
tive power, properly so called, is that which sees to the execution 
of the laws; and other powers are called executive, not because 
they partake of the nature of such powers, but simply because 
they have been conferred upon the chief executive magistrate. 

The same remark may be made, in relation to the attempts 
of ingenious men, to define the nature of law in general. If we 
analyze all those things which have been called laws, we shall 
find that they have no element or property in common: the only 
thing they have in common is the name. Hence, when we 
undertake to define law in general, or to point out the common 
property by which laws are distinguished from other things, we 
must necessarily fail. We may frame a definition in words, as 
others have done; but, however carefully this may be constructed, 
it can be applied to different kinds of laws, only by giving 
totally different meanings to the words of which it is composed. 
Thus, for example, a law is said to be ‘a rule of conduct’, given 
by a superior to an inferior, and ‘ which the inferior is bound to 
obey’. Now, who does not see, that the words conduct and 
obedience, must have totally distinct meanings, when they are 
applied to inanimate objects and when they are applied to the 
actions of moral and accountable beings? And who does not 
see, that human beings are bound to do their duty, in an entirely 
different sense, from that in which matter can be said to be under 
an obligation? The same remark may be extended to all the 
definitions which have been given of law in general. And 
whoever understands the philosophy of definitions, will easily 
perceive that every attempt to draw things, so wholly unlike 
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each other, under one and the same mode of expression, is not 
really to define, but to hide, the true nature of things under the 
ambiguities of language. 

Of this common fault, President Edwards has been guilty, 
Instead of defining the various senses of the term necessity, and 
always using it with precision and without confusion; he has 
undertaken to show wherein those things called necessary really 
agree in some common property. He looked for a common 
nature, where there is only a common name. As Aristippas 
could not conceive, ‘how beauty could differ from beauty’; 
so, if we may judge from his argument, it was a great difficulty 
with him, to conceive how necessity can differ from necessity. 
Hence, when he proves an action to be necessary in any one of 
the various senses which are included under his definition of 
philosophical necessity, he imagines that his work is done; and 
when his adversary denies that an action is necessary in any one 
of those senses, he concludes that he denies ‘all necessity’! ‘In 
all this, we see the question as plainly as if it had been ex- 
pressly written down, ‘how can philosophical necessity differ 
from philosophical necessity?’ To which I would simply 
reply, that a thing cannot differ from itself, it is true; but the 
same word may have very different meanings ; and that it is ‘a 
prejudice which has descended to modern times from the scho- 
lastic ages’, to suppose that things have a common nature, 
merely because they have a common name. 

No better illustration of the fallacy of this prejudice could be 
furnished, than that which Edwards has given in his definition 
of philosophical or metaphysical necessity. Under this defini- 
tion, as we have seen, he has included the being of a God, which 
is said to be necessary, because he has existed from all eternity, 
unmade and uncaused ; and also the existence of an effect, which 
is said to be necessary, because it necessarily results from the 
operation of a cause. Now, these two ideas stand in direct 
opposition to each other; and the only thing they have in 
common is the name. And yet President Edwards reasons from 
the one to the other! If he can, in any way, reach the name, this 
seems to satisfy him. The thing in dispute is entirely over- 
looked. If we say that choice is produced by choice, then he 
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contends it is an effect, and consequently necessary. If we deny 
that choice is produced by choice, then it is necessary anyhow ; 
not because it is produced by a cause, but because it is indepen- 
dent of a cause, being neither produced nor prevented by it. It 
makes no difference with this great champion of necessity, 
whether choice is said to be produced by choice or not ; for, on 
either of these opposite suppositions, he can show that our 
volitions are necessary. The absence of the very: circumstance 
which makes it necessary in the one case, is that which makes it 
necessary in the other. Is choice produced by choice? Then 
this dependence of choice upon choice, shows it to be necessary. 
Is choice not produced by choice? Then this independence of 
choice upon choice is the very thing which shows it to be 
necessary! Thus this great champion of necessity, just passes 
from one meaning of the term to another, without the least 
regard to the point in dispute, or to the logical coherency of his 
argument. Surely, if ‘a reluctant world has bowed in homage’ 
to his logic, it must have been because the world has been too 
indolent to pry into the sophisms with which it swarms. It is 
only in his onsets upon error, that the might of his resistless 
logic is felt; in the defence of his own system, he does not 
reason at all, he merely rambles. Indeed, with all his gigantic 
power, he was compelled to reel and stagger under the burden 
of such a cause. 


SECTION XIII. 
OF NATURAL AND MORAL NECESSITY. 


I have already said many things bearing upon the famous 
distinction between natural and moral necessity, but this dis- 
tinction is regarded as so important by its advocates, that it 
deserves a separate notice. This I shall proceed to give it. 

The distinction in question is treated with no great reverence 
by the advocates of free-agency. It is denounced by them as a 
distinction without a difference ; and, though this may be true in 
the main, yet this is not the way to settle anything. There is, 
indeed, a real difference between natural and moral necessity, as 
they are held and described by necessitarians; and if we pay no 
attention to it, our declarations about its futility will be apt to 
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produce more heat than light. I fully recognize the justness of cone 
the demand made by Dr. Edwards, that those who insist that sure 
natural and moral necessity are the same, should tell us in what It is 
- respects they are so. ‘We have informed them ’, says he, ‘in is 1 
what respects we hold them to be different. We wish them to be foll 
equally explicit and candid’, p. 19. I intend to be equally the 
explicit and candid. au 

I admit, then, that there is a real difference between natural dit 
and moral necessity ; they differ, as the Edwardses say, in the nat 
nature of the terms connected. In the one case there is a natural ned 
cause and its effect, such as force and the motion produced by it, ant 
connected together; and in the other there is a motive anda in 
volition. In this respect I believe that there is a greater differ- of 
ence between them than does the necessitarian himself; for he m 
considers volition to be of the same nature with an effect, whereas th 
I regard it as essentially different in nature and in kind from an - 
effect. 

There is another difference between natural and moral neces- Pp 
sity. Natural necessity admits of an opposition of the will; fa 
whereas it is absurd to suppose any such opposition in the case p 
of moral necessity. A man may be so bound that his utmost P 
efforts to move may prove unavailing: in such a case, he is said to dl 
labor under a natural necessity. This always implies and pre- 
supposes an opposition of will. But not so in regard to moral f 
necessity. It is absurd to suppose that our wills can ever be in ' 
opposition to moral necessity ; for this would be to suppose that ’ 
we are made willing by the influence of motives, and yet are not , 
willing. 


Now, I fully recognize these differences between natural and 
moral necessity, as they are viewed by the necessitarian. Whether : 
they are not inconsistent with their ideas of moral necessity, is | 
another question. But as I am not concerned with that question 
at present, I am willing to take these differences without the 
least abatement. Admitting, then, that these distinctions are 
well-founded, and that they are perfectly consistent with the 
idea of moral necessity, let us see in what respects there is an 
agreement between the things under consideration. The differ- 
ence does not lie, says Edwards, so much in the nature of the 
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connexion, as in the two terms connected. Moral necessity is ‘a 
sure and perfect connexion between moral causes and effects’. 
It is ‘as absolute as natural necessity’. The influence of motives 
js not a condition of volition, which the will may or may not 
follow ; it is the cause thereof; and it is absurd to suppose that 
the effect, the volition, can be loose from the influence of its 
cause, pp. 77-8. Yes, volition is just as absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally controlled by motive, as the inanimate objects of 
nature are controlled by the power of the Almighty. The con- 
nexion, the necessary connexion, which subsists between motion 
and the force by which it is produced, is the same in nature and 
in kind as that which subsists between the ‘action or influence 
of motive’ and volition. Herein, then, is the agreement, that in 
moral necessity, as well as in natural, the effect is produced by 
the influence of its cause. The nature of the connexion is the 
same in both; and in both it is equally absolute. 

Now we have seen the differences, and we have also seen the 
points of agreement; and the question is, not whether this 
famous distinction be well-founded, but whether it will serve the 
purpose for which it is employed. In the full light, and in the 
perfect recognition of this distinction, we deny that it will serve 
the purpose of the necessitarian. 

It is supposed that natural necessity alone interferes with the 
free-agency of man, while moral necessity is perfectly consistent 
with it. But, in reality, moral necessity is more utterly sub- 
versive of all free-agency and accountability than natural neces- 
sity itself. Think not that this is a mere hasty and idle assertion. 
Let us look at it, and see if it is not true. 

We have already seen that a caused volition is no volition at 
all; that a necessary agent is a contradiction in terms. In other 
words, a power to act must itself act, and not be made to act by 
the action of any other power, or else it does not act at all. And 
if it must be caused to act, before it can act, then, as we have 
already seen, there must be an infinite series of acts. These 
things have been fully illustrated and defended against the false 
analogies, by which they have been assailed; and they are here 
mentioned only for the sake of greater clearness and distinctness. 
If the scheme of moral necessity be true, then, according to 
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which our volitions are absolutely caused by the ‘ action or influ- 
ence of motive’, it is idle to talk about free acts of the will; for 
there are no acts of the will at all. If our wills are caused to 
put forth volitions, and are turned to one side or the other, by 
the controlling influence of motives, it is idle to talk about a 
free-will; for we have no will at all. I know full well, that 
President Edwards admits that we have a will, and that the will 
does réally act; but this admission is contradicted by bringing 
the will and all its exercises under the domination and absolute 
control of motives. He obliterates the distinction between cause 
and effect, between action and passion, between mental activity 
and bodily motion; and thereby draws the phenomena of will, 
the volitions of all intelligent creatures, under the iron scheme 
of necessity. We are eternally reminded that Edwards believes 
in the existence of a will, and in the reality of its acts. We 
know it; but let us not be accused of misrepresenting him, 
unless it can be shown that one part of his system does not con- 
tradict another,— unless it can be shown, not by false analogies 
and an abuse of words, but by valid evidence, that an act of the 
mind may be necessarily caused. This never has been shown; 
and the attempts of the necessitarian to show it, as we have seen, 
are among the most signal failures in the whole range of human 
philosophy. Until this be shown, we must contend that there is 
nothing in the universe so diametrically opposed to all free- 
agency, to all liberty of the will, as the scheme of moral neces- 
sity ; which so clearly overthrows and demolishes the very idea 
of a will and all its volitions. 

Indeed, what is called natural necessity does not properly 
interfere with the liberty of the will at all; it merely restrains 
the freedom of motion. It is moral necessity that reaches the 
seat of the mind, and takes away all the freedom thereof; even 
denying to us the possession of a will itself. When my hand 
is bound, I may strive to move it in vain; in this case, my will 
is free, because I may strive, or I may not; but the hand is not 
free, because it cannot move. But if motives cause the mind to 
follow their influence, so that it may not possibly depart or be 
loose from that influence ; then we have no will at all; and itis 
idle and a mockery to talk about freedom of the will. 





And yet, 
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although Edwards would have us to believe that no system is 
consistent with free-agency but his own; he occupies the 
position, that it is absurd to suppose, that a volition may pos- 
sibly be loose from the influence of motive ; that this is to suppose 
that it is the effect of motive, and at the same time that it is not 
the effect of motive ! 

‘ All agree’, says Day, ‘that a necessity which is opposed to 
our choice, is inconsistent with liberty’, p. 91. That is to say, 
a necessity which cuts off or prevents the ex ernal consequence 
of our choice, is inconsistent with liberty of the will; but that 
which takes away one choice, and sets up another, is perfectly 
consistent with it! If the arm is held, so that the free choice 
cannot move it, then is the liberty of the will interfered with ; 
but, though the will may be absolutely swayed and controlled 
by the influence of motives, or by the sovereign power of God 
himself, yet is it perfectly free? If such be the liberty of the 
will, what is it worth ? 

There are many things which it is beyond the power of the 
human mind to accomplish. Even in such cases the natural 
necessity under which we are ‘said to labor, does not interfere 
with the liberty of the will. If we cannot do such things, it is 
not because our will is not free in regard to them, but because 
its power is limited. We might very well attempt them, and 
put forth volitions in order to accomplish them, as in our ignor- 
ance we often do; and if we abstain from so doing in other 
cases, wherein we might wish to act, it is because we know they 
are beyond our power, and, as rational creatures, do not choose 
to make fools of ourselves. To say that we are under a natural 
necessity, then, is only to say that our power is limited, and not 
that it is not free. It is reserved for moral necessity —shall I 
say to enslave ?— no, but to annihilate the will. 

It is true, if we will do a thing, and are restrained from 
doing it by a superior force, we are not to blame for not doing 
it; or if we refuse to do it, and are constrained to do it, we are 
equally blameless. In such cases natural necessity, although it 
does not reach the will, is an excuse for external conduct. If 
the question were, is a man accountable for his external actions? 
for the movements of his body? then we might talk about 
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natural necessity. But as the question, in the present contro- 
versy, is, whether a man is accountable for his internal acts, for 
the volitions of his mind? to talk about natural necessity is 
wholly irrelevant. It has nothing to do with such a contro- 
versy; and hence, Edwards is entirely mistaken when he 
supposes that it is natural necessity, and that alone, which is 
opposed to the freedom of the will. It is in fact opposed to 
nothing but the freedom of the body; and by lugging it into 
the present controversy, it can only serve to make confusion the 
worse confounded. 

It is the general sentiment of mankind, that moral necessity 
is inconsistent with free-agency and accountability. Edwards 
has taken great pains to explain this fact. His great reason for 
it is, that men are in the habit of excusing themselves for their 
outward conduct, on the ground of natural necessity. In this 
way, by early and constant association, the idea of blamelessness 
becomes firmly attached to the term necessity, as well as those 
terms, such as must, cannot, &., in which the same thing is 
implied. Hence, we naturally suppose that we are excusable for 
those things which are necessary with a moral necessity. Thus, 
the fact that men generally regard moral necessity and free- 
agency as incompatible with each other, is supposed by Edwards 
to arise from the ambiguity of language; and that if we will 
only shake off this influence, we shall see a perfect agreement 
and harmony between them. 

But is this so? Let any man fix his mind upon the very 
idea of moral necessity itself, and then answer this question. 
Let him lay aside the term necessity, and all kindred words ; let 
him simply and abstractedly consider a volition as being pro- 
duced by the ‘action or influence of motives’; and then ask 
himself, if the subject in which this effect is produced is 
accountable for it? If it can be his virtue or his vice? Let 
him conceive of a volition, or any thing else, as being produced 
in the human mind, by an extraneous cause ; and then ask himself 
if the mind in which it is thus produced can be to praise or to 
blame for it? Let any man do this, and I think he will see a 
better reason for the common sentiment of mankind than any 
which Edwards has assigned for it; he will see that men have 
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generally regarded moral necessity as incompatible with free- 
agency and accountability, just because it is utterly irreconcilable 
with them. 

Indeed, however liable ‘the commo. people’, and philosophers 
too, may be to be deceived and misled by the ambiguities of 
language, there is no such deception in the present case. The 
common people, as they are called, do not always say, my actions 
are ‘necessary ’, ‘I cannot help them’, and therefore I am not 
accountable for them. They as frequently say, that if my actions, 
if my volitions, are brought to pass by the strength and influence 
of motives, I am not responsible for them. This common senti- 
ment and conviction of mankind, therefore, does not blindly aim 
merely at the name, while it misses the thing; it does indeed 
bear with all its force directly upon the scheme of moral necessity 
itself. And its power is sought to be evaded, as we have seen, 
and as we shall still further see, not by explaining the ambiguities 
of language, so as to. enlighten mankind, but by confounding the 
most opposite natures, such as action and passion, volition and 
local motion, through the ambiguities of language. It is the 
necessitarian, who is always talking about the ambiguities of 
language, that is continually building upon them. Indeed, it is 
hard to conceive why he has so often been supposed to use 
language with such wonderful precision, if it be not because he 
is eternally complaining of the want of it in others. 

Just let the common people, or those of them who may desire 
an opiate for their consciences, see the scheme of moral necessity 
as it is in itself, stripped of all the disguises of an ambiguous 
phraseology, and it will satisfy them. It will be the one thing 
needful to their craving and hungering appetites. Let them be 
made to believe that all our volitions are produced by the action 
and influence of motives, so that they may not be otherwise than 
they are ; and a sense of moral obligation and responsibility will 
be extinguished in their breasts, unless nature should prove too 
strong for sophistry. Indeed, if we may believe the most 
authentic accounts, this doctrine has done its strange and fearful 
work among the common people, both in this country and in 
Europe. It is a philosophy which is within the reach of the 
most ordinary minds, as well as the most agreeable to the most 
6 
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abandoned hearts; and hence its awfully desolating power, ' 
And if its ravages and devastations have not extended wider 
and deeper than they have, it is because they have been checked 
by the combined powers of nature and of religion, rather than 
by logic; by the happy inconsistency, rather than by the superior 
metaphysical acumen of its advocates and admirers. 


SECTION XIV. 
OF EDWARDS’ IDEA OF LIBERTY. 


It was not the design of Edwards, as it is well known, to 
interfere with the moral agency of man. He honestly believed 
that the scheme of necessity, as held by himself, was perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine of liberty ; and he retorted upon his 
adversaries that it was their system, and not his, which struck 
at the foundation of moral agency and accountability. But 
however upright may have been his intentions, he has merely 
left us the name of liberty, while he has in reality denied to us 
its nature and its essence. 

According to his view of the subject, ‘The plain and obvious 
meaning of the words freedom and liberty, in common speech, is 
the power, opportunity, or advantage that any one has to do as he 
pleases. Or, in other words, his being free from hindrance or 
impediment in the way of doing, or conducting in any respect as 
he wills. Aud the contrary to liberty, whatever name we call 
that by, is a person’s being hindered, or unable to conduct as he 
will, or being necessitated to do otherwise ’. 

This is the kind of liberty for which he contends.. And he 
says, ‘There are two things contrary to what is called liberty in 
common speech. One is constraint, otherwise called force, 
compulsion, and co-action, which is a person’s being necessitated 
to do a thing contrary to his will. The other is restraint ; which 
is his being hindered, and not having power to do according to 
his will. But that which has no will cannot be the subject of 
ithese things’. 

This notion of liberty, as Edwards says, presupposes the 
-existence of a will. In fact, it presupposes more than this; it 
presupposes the existence of a determination of the will. For, 
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unless one is determined not to do a thing, he cannot be con- 
strained to do it, contrary to his will ; and, unless he is deter- 
mined to do a thing, he cannot be restrained from doing it 
according ta his will. This kind of liberty, then, as it presup- 
poses the existence of a determination of the will, has nothing to 
do with the manner in which that determination is brought to 
pass. If the determination of the mind or will were brought to 
pass, so to speak, by an absolutely irresistible force ; just as any 
other effect is brought to pass by its efficient cause ; yet this kind 
of liberty might exist in its utmost perfection. For it only 


requires that after the will is determined in this manner, or in 


any other, that it should be left free from constraint or restraint, 
to flow on just as it has been determined to do. It is no other 
liberty than that which is possessed by a current of water, when 
it is said to flow freely, because it is not opposed in its course by 
any material obstruction. 

That the liberty for which Edwards contends, has nothing to 
do with the manner in which our actions or volitions come to 
pass; or, more properly speaking, with the kind of relation 
between motives and actions, we have his own express acknow- 
ledgment. ‘ What is vulgarly called liberty ’, says he, ‘ namely, 
that power and opportunity for one to do and conduct as he 
will, or according to his choice, is all that is meant by it ; with- 
out taking into the meaning of the word any thing of the cause of 
that choice; or at all considering how the person came to have 
such a volition ; whether it was caused by some external motive, 
or internal habitual bias ; whether it was determined by some 
internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened without a 
cause ; whether it was necessarily connected with something fore- 
going, or not connected. Let the person come by his choice ANY 
HOW, yet if he is able, and there is nothing in the way to hinder 
his pursuing and executing his will, the man is perfectly free, 
according to the primary and common notion of freedom ’. 

This notion of liberty, it is easy to see, is consistent with the 
most absolute scheme of fatality of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. For, according to this idea of it, if we should come by 
our choice ‘any how’, even by the most irresistible influence 
of external circumstances, yet we might be ‘perfectly free’, 
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Hence it is no wonder that we find the same definition of liberty 
in the writings of the most absolute fatalists. 

It is remarkable that Edwards has taken great pains to define 
his idea of philosophical necessity, and to distinguish it from the 
common sense of the word ; and yet he supposes that the notion 
of liberty, about which the same dispute is conversant, is that 
which is referred to ‘in common speech’, or that ‘which is 
vulgarly called liberty’. He contends for a philosophical necessity, 
and especially for a necessary connexion between the influence of 
motives and volitions ; but the philosophical liberty which stands 
opposed to his scheme, which denies any such necessary connexion, 
he has not deemed it worth his while to notice! 

Liberty, according to Edwards’ sense of the term, has nothing 
to do with the controversey respecting free-agency and necessity, 
It is as consistent with fatalism as could be desired by the most 
extravagant supporters of that odious system. Henee, when the 
doctrine of necessity is denied, and that of liberty or moral 
agency is asserted, something more than this is intended. The 
idea of liberty, as it stands connected with the controversy in 
question, has reference to the manner in which our volitions 
come to pass, to the relation which subsists between motives and 
their corresponding actions. When we say that the will is free, 
we mean ‘that it is not necessarily determined by the influence 
of motives’; we mean to deny the doctrine of moral necessity, or 
that the relation which subsists between a motive and its corres- 
ponding act, is not that which subsists between an efficient cause 
and its effect. We mean to contend for a philosophical liberty, 
as President Edwards contends for a philosophical necessity, and 
not for that ‘ which is vulgarly called liberty ’. 

There is an inconsistency, I am aware, in supposing a choice 
to be induced by the force of external circumstances, or by the 
force of motives, whether external or internal ; but this incon- 
sistency belongs to the scheme of necessity ; and if I have indulged 
in the supposition for a moment, it was only to meet the 
necessitarian, and argue with him on his own ground. As I 
have already said, a will that is determined instead of determining, 
is no will at all. And the liberty of the will for which we 
contend, is implied by the power of the mind to acr. It does 
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not depend upon the presence or the absence of any external 
obstruction. It is no such occasional, or accidental thing ; it is 
an inherent and essential attribute and power of the mind. No 
power in the universe, but that of creation, can produce it, and 
no chains on earth can bind it. 

The idea of liberty, as contended for by President Edwards, 
is no other than that entertained by Mr. Locke. Thus, says the 
latter, ‘there may be thought, there may be will, there may be 
volition, where there is no liberty’. In illustration of this position 
he says, ‘A man falling into water, (a bridge breaking under 
him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he 
has volition, though he prefers his not falling to falling, yet the 
forbearance of that motion not being in his power, the stop or 
cessation of that motion follows not upon his volition ; and 
therefore therein he is not free’. 

It is true, he is not therein free, in one of the most common 
senses of the term ; but it is wrong to conclude from hence, that 
there is in such a case, ‘no liberty’. For if the volition, of 
which he is said to be possessed, did not result from the action of 
any thing, if it was simply an act of the mind, which was not 
necessarily produced by another act, then he possessed freedom 
in the philosophical sense of the term. He was free in the act 
of willing, in the possession of his volition, although the conse- 
quence of that volition was cut off and prevented by an over- 
ruling necessity, which had no conceivable relation to the manner 
in which he came by his volition. Wherever there is a volition’ 
there is this kind of liberty ; for a volition is not, and cannot be, 
produced by any coercive force. 

The foregoing illustration might have been very consistently 
offered by President Edwards, who considered a volition and a 
preference of the mind as identically the same ; but it comes not 
with so good a grace from Mr. Locke. He considered an act of 
the will as different from a preference. According to his doc- 
trine, a man might prefer not to fall, in such a case as that put 
by himself, and yet not will not to fall. And he illustrates the 
difference by saying, ‘a man would prefer flying to walking, yet 
who can say he ever wills it? Now, if a man cannot will to 
fly, it is very difficult to see how he can will not to fall, in case 
he were dropped from the air. 
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The illustration of Mr. Locke is fallacious. It does not show, 
and I humbly conceive it cannot be shown, that there can be a 
volition anywhere in the universe where there is not freedom. 
The very idea of a volition, or an act of the mind, necessarily 
implies that kind of philosophical liberty for which we contend, 

The above notion of liberty, which Mr. Locke borrowed from 
Hobbes, and Edwards from Locke, evidently confounds the 
motion of the body, (which they frequently call action,) with 
volition or action of the mind. Thus, no matter how a volition 
comes to pass, or is caused to exist, if there is nothing to prevent 
the motion of the body from following its influence, we are said 
to be perfectly free. This kind of liberty, therefore, refers to 
the motion of the body, and not to the action of the mind. It 
has no reference whatever to the question, Is the mind free in 
the act of willing? This is the question in dispute ; and hence, 
if the necessitarian would say any thing to the purpose, he must 
show that his scheme is reconcilable with the freedom of the mind 
in willing. This Edwards has not attempted to do. He has, in 
fact, as we have seen, only given us the name, while he has taken 
from us the substance of liberty. 

The idea of liberty, for which Edwards contends, may be 
illustrated by an unobstructed fall of water. Indeed, this is the 
very thing by which Mr. Hobbes has chosen to illustrate and 
explain it. ‘I conceive liberty to be rightly defined in this 
manner ’, says he: ‘ liberty is the absence of all the impediments 
to action, (motion ?) that are not contained in the nature and 
intrinsical «ality of the agent, as for example, the water is said 
to descend freely, or to have liberty to descend by the channel of 
the river, because there is no impediment that way, but not 
across, because the banks are impediments, and though the water 
cannot ascend, yet men never say it wants the liberty to ascend, 
but the faculty or power, because the impediment is in the nature 
of the water, and intrinsical’. Mr. Hobbes encountered no more 
difficulty in reconciling this notion of liberty with the scheme 
of fatality for which he contended, than President Edwards 
found in reconciling it with the same scheme in disguise. 

According to the Inquiry, then, we have no other liberty than 
that which may be ascribed to the winds and the waves of the 
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sea, as they are carried onward in their courses by the power of 
the Almighty. Edwards looks for liberty, and he finds it, not 
in the will, but in the motions of the body, which is universally 
admitted to be passive to the action of the will. He looks for 
liberty, and he finds it, where, by universal consent, an absolute 
necessity reigns; thus seeking and finding the living among the 
dead. It is no wonder, that he could reconcile such a liberty 
with the scheme of necessity. 

Even President Day is not satisfied with this account of liberty. 
‘On the subject of liberty or freedom’, says he, ‘ which occupies 
a portion of the fifth section of Edwards’ first book, he has been 
less particular than was to be expected, considering that this is 
the great object of inquiry in his work’. How could Edwards 
have been more particular? He has repeatedly and most expli- 
citly informed us, that liberty consists in a power, or opportunity, 
to do as we choose; without considering how we come by our choice. 
If we can only do as we choose, though our choice should be 
produced by the most absolute and irresistible power in the 
universe, yet are we perfectly free in the highest conceivable sense 
ofthe word. ‘Ifany imagine they desire, and that they conceive of 
a higher liberty than this’, says he, ‘ they are deceived, and delude 
themselves with confused ambiguous words instead of ideas’, 
President Day complains that all this is not sufficiently particu- 
lar ; but although he may not have beey aware of it, I apprehend 
that he has been dissatisfied with the dreadful particularity and 
precision with which the doctrine of the Inquiry has been 
exhibited. It is precisely the doctrine of liberty which has been 
held by the most absolute and unqualified fatalists the world has 
ever seen; and it is set forth, too, with a bold precision and 
clearness, which would have done honor to the stern consistency 
of Hobbes himself. It is no wonder, that President Day should 
have felt a desire to see such a doctrine softened down by the 
author of the Inquiry. 

‘The professed’ object of his book’, says President Day, 
‘according to the title-page, is an inquiry concerning the freedom 
of the will ;—not the freedom of external conduct. We naturally 
look for his meaning of this internal liberty. What he has said, 
in this section, respecting freedom of the will, has rather the 
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appearance of evading such a definition of it as might be con- 
sidered his own’. Yes, it is in this section that we naturally look 
for his idea of the liberty of the will; but we do not find it, 
We must turn to the title-page, if we wish to see any thing about 
the liberty of the will. ‘What he has said, in this section, 
respecting freedom of the will’, does not, (President Day 
himself being judge,) relate to the freedom of the will at all; 
it only relates to the freedom of the body, which has no freedom 
at all; but which is wholly passive to the action of the will, 
President Day is not satisfied with all this; and hence, he 
proceeds to tell us, what Edwards would have said in this section, 
if he had not thus evaded his own definition of internal liberty, 
Let us see, then, what he would have said. 

From a letter to a minister of the Church of Scotland, 
President Day finds that in the phrase conducting as a man 
pleases, the author of the Inquiry means to include the idea of 
choosing as he pleases. Now, this is all true; and this is the 
internal liberty, which President Day has extracted from the 
aforesaid letter. Then, according to Edwards, we have two kinds 
of liberty: the one is a liberty to move the body as we please, 
or as we choose; and the other is, to choose as we please, or as 
we choose. In the vocabulary, and according to the psychology 
of President Edwards, as we have frequently seen, and as we 
here see, our pleasing and our choosing are one and the same 
thing. Hence, to move our bodies according to our pleasure, is to 
move them according to our choice; and to choose as we please, 
is to choose as we choose. President Day need not have gone to 
the letter in question, in order to find this doctrine; for it is 
repeatedly set forth in the Inquiry. President Edwards, as we 
have seen, frequently contends in the Inquiry, that we always 
choose as we choose; and as frequently makes his adversaries 
assert, that we can ‘ choose without choosing’; which is just as 
absurd, he truly declares, as to say that a body can move while 
it is in a state of rest. 


Now to place liberty in this ‘choosing as we choose ’, without _ 


regard to the cause or origin of our choice, it just about as rational 
as it would be to place it in the axioms of geometry. Suppose 
a man is made to choose, by an absolute and uncontrollable 
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power; it is nevertheless true, that he chooses as he does choose, 
This cannot be otherwise than true; it is a self-evident and 
necessary truth ; for nothing can be different from itself, can be 
what it is, and yet not what it is, at one and the same time. To 
speak of a power of choosing as we choose, as Edwards and Day 
both do, is just about as reasonable as it were to speak of a power 
to make two and two equal to four. Supposing the Almighty 
should cause us to choose, it is not in his power to prevent us 
from choosing as we do choose ; for he cannot work contradictions. 

Whether President Edwards speaks of our moving as we 
please, or of our choosing as we please; whether he speaks of an 
external liberty, or of this internal liberty ; he is always careful 
to remind us, that it has no reference to the question, how we 
come by our pleasure or choice. In the letter referred to, wherein 
he admits that a man’s liberty of conducting as he pleases or 
chooses, includes ‘a liberty of choosing as he pleases’, he instantly 
adds, but ‘ without determining how he came by that pleasure’. 
Yes, no matter how we come by our choice, though it be wrought 
into us by the most uncontrollable power in the universe, yet are 
we free in the highest conceivable sense of the word, if we can 
only ‘ conduct according to our choice’. This, instead of being 
the greatest liberty, is indeed the greatest mockery, of which it 
is possible for the imagination of man to conceive. The liberty 
of fate itself, is, in all respects, to the full as desirable as such a 
liberty as this. Is it not wonderful, to behold the great and good 
author of the Inquiry, thus planting himself upon the very ground 
of atheistical fatalism ; and from thence, in sober, serious earnest- 
ness, holding out to us, as a great and glorious reality, the mere 
name and shadow and fiction of liberty? the very phantom 
which atheists, in mockery and derision, have been pleased to 
confer upon mankind, as upon poor blind fools, who merely dream 
of liberty, and fondly dote upon the empty name theréof, whilst 
they are ignorant of the chains which bind them fast in fate. 
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Art. IV.—1l. A_ History of Philosophy from, Thales to the 
Present Time. By Dr. F. Ueberweg, of the University of 
Koenigsberg. Translated by Prof. Geo. S. Morris, of the 
University of Michigan, with additions by President Noah 
Porter, of Yale College. (Two Volumes.) New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


2. Christian Ethics. By Dr. Adolf Wuttke, of the University 
of Halle. Vol. I.: A History of the Successive Ethical 
Systems. Vol. II.: A System of Pure Ethics. Two 
Vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Philosophy is popularly regarded as the peculiar occupation of 
an elect number of intellectual hermits. This is a mistake. 
Philosophy is in reality the most common of all human pur- 
suits. Nay, it is in fact the one and only pursuit which is as 
universal as rational humanity itself. All men are philosophers ; 
all nations philosophize. They begin it in youth; they prose- 
cute it in the strength of manhood; they follow it in the on- 
coming weakness and darkness of old age. 

For, what is philosophy, but an effort to understand the nature 
and reason of things? And what man is there whose mind has 
risen above mere animality, who is not continuously at work at 
this task? We mean this in all seriousness and earnestness. 
For, who that observes at all, has not been often amazed at the 
bewildering questions of simple childhood? ‘Who made the 
trees?’ ‘God.’ But that does not satisfy: for almost certainly 
will come the second question: ‘Who made God?’ And how 
universal, how unappeasable, how irrepressible, is this effort of 
thought in every awakening reason, every reader can answer for 
‘himself by recurring for a single moment to his early expe- 
riences. 

But there is, as between different individuals, a curious differ- 
ence. Some continue to study upon this task throughout life. 
They are constantly proposing to themselves afresh, the great 
problems: What am I? What is the world? Whence are 
we? Whither are we drifting? What is duty, or is there any 
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duty? And their deepest delight is in constantly working their 
way towards a more satisfactory solution of the great enigma. 
These are the philosophers par excellence. They may not con- 
struct complete systems; they may not write books; but they do 
philosophize ; they work upon the problem of the world. But 
with others the philosophic life comes to an early stagnation. 
These are the machine men. They early drift into narrow ruts 
of action and thought, and remain thus entangled and clogged 
throughout life. Their highest life lay back in their early 
childhood, when, as yet, they had at least a curiosity to know 
the reason of things. But only too speedily they lost even 
that. Henceforth their rational powers lay rocked into deep 
sleep. They asked no more questions about the reason of things. 
They drifted off into some of the mere routine modes of life. 
They were wholly taken up with business, with buying and sell- 
ing, or with manual toil. If religious, they became tradition- 
alist. They interpreted the Bible just as mother church had 
bidden them todo. They hung upon priest and tradition. They 
let the pulpit do their thinking for them. If non-religious, they 
gave up all intellectual activity at an early hour, and devoted 
themselves to some of the forms of mere sensuous or mechanical 
pursuits. In any case, they ceased to think otherwise than in a 
very narrow circle, and they utterly gave up any earnest 
endeavor to get at the causes and reasons which give meaning to 
things. 

But this latter class is not so numerous as one might suppose. 
The great majority of men do do some real thinking throughout 
life. They feel more or less puzzled at the mysteries of life. 
And in so far as they have this feeling, they really struggle to 
solve the enigma. 

And as it is and has been with men in particular, so it is and 
has been with the race in general. The life of humanity has 
been a life of inquiry. The stream of inquiry has been un- 
broken from the beginning. It has had its sudden enlargements, 
its sudden deepenings, and then its temporary calms and shrink- 
ages. Sometimes it has even almost disappeared, like the river 
amid the sands. But it has only been a seeming. After a time 
it has come forth upon the surface and shown more vigor than 
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before. On the whole it has been a growing stream. As it has 
meandered through different ages and climes and tongues, it has 
gathered to itself richer treasures of thought and truth. And all 
of these treasures it has retained. True, it has cast off many a 
glittering bauble, many a specious system ; but on the whole it 
has retained whatever was really solid and valuable. The talk 
about the ‘lost arts’ and the ‘ lost sciences’ is mainly a mere 
fancy. Humanity has not retraced many of its forward steps, 
It slumbers occasionally for a few ages, but it does not really 
drift backward. Its course is on the whole upward and onward, 

Now, the characteristic feature of humanity is its spiritual 
phase. And real human progress is progress in the field of 
thought. And as real thought is the investigating of the nature 
and causes of things—which is philosophy—hence human pro- 
gress is progress in philosophy, and the history of human pro- 
gress is the history of philosophy. 

But philosophy in this large sense is not ideutical with every- 
thing which has sometimes been called phiiosophy. Many 
elaborate systems which have from time to time been constructed 
on the basis of some mere narrow prejudice or gratuitous assump- 
tion, such as ‘ there is no God’, ‘there is no right and wrong’, 
‘there is nothing but matter’, are not philosophy at all, but are 
simply clumsy attempts to dispense with philosophy. Nothing 
of such narrow nature deserves the name of philosophy. Philo- 
sophy is broad. It has no prepossessions. It builds upon no 
prejudices. It limits its inquiries to no single field. It embraces 
all. It rests not until it anchors itself upon a rational, satisfac- 
tory first cause of all things, and until it has traced, with some 
degree of detail, the efficacy of this first cause, both in the 
beginning and in the succeeding flow of human events. 

True philosophy is, therefore, not exclusive of theology, but 
inclusive of it. In fact, in its very broadest sense, theology is 
simply identical with philosophy. Philosophy and theology are 
consequently one and the same thing. For what is theology? 
It is the science of God, and of what has ensued upon the creative 
acts of God; that is, it is the science of God, of creation, and of 
moral creatures, men and angels; in other words, it is the science 


of God and the works of God. But what is philosophy? Is it 
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not the very same thing, to wit, the science of the origin and 
nature of all things ? 

In this broad sense, the study of philosophy is one of the 
highest exercises to which human thought can be applied. And 
the study of the history of philosophy is one of the most fruitful 
helps to an intelligent conception of Christian theology. For 
these two are one. A philosophy which does not include 
theology is only a half philosophy; and a theology which does 
not embrace all the essential elements of philosophy, is devoid of 
scientific character. 

To theologians, therefore, no less than to other scientific men, 
the subject of the history of philosophy is of deep interest and of 
rich profit. For this history is a mirror of human progress, a pan- 
orama of the great battlefields and victories which bespangle the 
path of mankind in their rise from darkness to civilization, from 
the crude thoughts of childhood to the clear intelligence of man- 
hood. And we know of no study which is better adapted to 
give to man a better anda more just knowledge of both the 
power and the limitations of the human mind, and which conse- 
quently contributes in a more effectual manner to that best of 
all knowledge—self-knowledge—than the history of philosophy. 

It is the chief purpose of this paper to invite the readers of 
the SOUTHERN REVIEW to two of what we regard as the very best 
helps to this most interesting study, and best in the two chief 
respects of recentness and real thoroughness. 

Professor Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy has about all the 
good traits which could reasonably be desired. It is fresh and 
modern. It is written ina truly historical spirit, that is, it is 
not biased by any narrow personal theory of the author, but 
presents the subject-matter in a truly candid objective manner. 
It is very rich in the literature of the subject, in specific dates, 
names, titles of works, ete. And it is marvellously comprehen- 
sive. Within less than one thousand octavo pages, it gives an 
account, more or less detailed, of the life and chief doctrines of 
at least eleven hundred of what the world has regarded as real 
philosophers. It is, therefore, a complete storehouse of ready 
reference. We know not where else.so much can be found in so 
convenient a form and in so inviting asnape. < . 
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The second work, Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, though not 
styled a philosophy, is yet philosophy in the most thorough 
sense of the word. It takes the only correct Christian view of the 
problem of the world. It clearly shows that the idea of the one 
personal God is the sole rational basis for a world of law and 
order, and for the great ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, 
freedom and immortality, which are an integral part of the 
original furnishing of every rational finite mind. The first 
volume is purely historical, presenting the ethical aspect of each 
of the great philosophical systems of the past, and furnishing 
often on a single page that for which dozens of pages would have 
to be searched in the more specifically philosophical works, 
The second volume presents the science of ethics proper, as 
understood by the author himself. The tone of the work is 
thoroughly Christian and thoroughly orthodox. And the style 
of presentation is not more difficult than the exigencies of the 
subject naturally require. Indeed, either of these books is 
thoroughly enjoyable by any one who is ready to give the subjects 
the attention required. 

It is, now, our purpose in the rest of this paper to roam out 
over these rich fields, and here and there to gather a single 
thought which may seem of special interest in the whirl of con- 
temporary discussion. But the ten thousand points which we 
pass in silence are not to be supposed of less worth in their place, 
than those we cull out. In traversing a costly park or a luxu- 
riant tropical forest, we can, of course, gather but a handful of 
flowers ; but the sweet fragrance of the single handful will bear 
witness to the richness of the fields, and may attract others to go 
and gather also. So with the occasional thoughts we shall 
gather in the fields of Ueberweg and Wuttke. 

But let us begin :—The first speculative philosopher, according 
to Ueberweg, was Thales (640 B. C.). But why? Because it 
was he who first made a generalizing attempt to explain the 
world. But how meagre is his fundamental principle : ‘ Water 
is the original source of all things’! 

It is, however, only in the Pythagorean school that we meet 
with the dawn of a spiritual philosophy. Here we meet, amid 
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and ruled by One, who is akin to it, and has supreme might and 
excellence. The director and ruler of all things is God ; he is 
one and eternal, enduring and immovable, ever like himself, and 
different from all things beside himself. He encompasses and 
guards the universe ’. 

To Xenophanes (569 B.C.) is traced this high conception: 
‘There is but one all-controlling Godhead. God is all eye, all 
ear, all intellect ; untroubled, he moves and directs all things by 
the power of his thought’. 

But it is only with Socrates (died 399) that philosophy attained 
to a good theistic foundation. He clearly taught that the world 
is governed by a Supreme, Divine Intelligence. And he gave 
positive recognition to the divine voice of conscience within man, 
as impelling to the right and deterring from the wrong. He 
was a positive ¢eleologist ; he inferred from the order of the world 
the existence of a supreme Orderer. But with all of his clear 
knowledge, Socrates, as Wuttke clearly shows, did not in his 
private life keep free from gross vices. Men need not only light ; 
they need also supernatural grace. 

In Plato (427-347), we find amid much obscurity the follow- 
ing clear positions: “The world is not eternal, but generated. 
It was made by a supreme Artificer. It was formed out of 
crude matter which existed with God from the beginning. The 
soul is immortal, and will meet with reward or punishment in 
the next life. The highest good is not pleasure, nor knowledge 
alone, but the greatest possible likeness to God’. 

In Aristotle (884-322), the theism of Plato becomes somewhat 
obscured. His system is more arid and less earnest. “ With him 
begins that fallacious divorcement of morals from religion, which 
has played such a pernicious role in the whole subsequent history 
of the ethics of the race. Ethics is, according to Aristotle, an 
independent science apart from theology—than which there could 
be nothing more erroneous. But many Christian teachers, even 
Wayland, still tread in this old tradition ! 

The highest product of pagan thought is found in 
Stoicism. ‘This, with a very large intermingling of Epicure- 
anism and scepticism, was the prevalent philosophy in the centu- 
ries just before and just after the advent of Christianity. It 
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combined much of the excellent in Plato and Aristotle, but cul- 
minated in an uninviting harshness and fatalism. It knew no 
remedy for the evils of life but an unresisting acquiescence in 
them. Its highest ideal of sainthood is a calm, unmurmuring, 
but cold and hopeless resignation to the inevitable. It holds 
that matter is passive, that God is the working force in the 
universe ; that the beauty and adaptation of the world could only 
have come from a thinking mind, and hence that they prove the 
existence of God ; also that the being of God permeates the matter 
of the universe, and that the human soul is a part of the Deity, 
and will ultimately be reabsorbed into the Deity. 

The incipiency of specifically Christian philosophy is found in 
Neo-Platonism. Here Jewish and Christian elements are inter- 
mingled with Greek ideas. The result is a fervid, many-colored 
nebulous system, half prose, half poetry, half theological, half 
mythological, half theistic, half pantheistic, and utterly devoid of 
logical self-consistency. Philo held that God alone is free, that 
everything else is involved in necessity, and that the highest life 
is a passive contemplation of the divine. Plotinus held likewise 
that the business of man is to return to God, whom he, asa 
sensuous being, has estranged from himself, and that the means 
of this return is the direct, ecstatic intuition of God. 

Gnosticism is closely related to Neo-Platonism. It is a 
wilderness of theosophic allegorizing. It is neither speculation, 
poetry nor theology, but a blending of them all. 

It is only in Clement of Alexandria and in Origen that a real 
basis for Christian philosophy is actually laid. In them we find 
these positions: Christianity is perfected Judaism. The world 
was created by God, not in time, but from eternity. The human 
soul is free. It is in the full recognition of the freedom of the 
will that the distinction between good and bad, virtue and vice, 
is based ; in its full recognition of human freedom lies the pecu- 
liar ethical character of Christianity as opposed to Paganism. 
Active obedience to the divine commands is the condition of 
salvation. It was in virtue of this freedom that the divine and 
human were united in Christ. Christ’s redemptive act was a con- 
test against demoniac powers; every Christian who denies the 
world and obeys God takes part in this contest. Pre-Christian 
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philosophy and religions are, as compared to the perfect truth of 
Christianity, not so strictly absolute errors and falsehoods, as 
rather simply partial truths. The divine Logos which is every- 
where poured out like the light of the sun, has left no nation 
_ without something of the true light. Christians need the aid of 
philosophy in order to advance from faith toward knowledge. 
He who would hope for high knowledge without the study of 
philosophy, is like him who would gather grapes without culti- 
vating the vine. 

The stream of Christian philosophy is next enriched by 
Gregory of Nyssa (887-394). ‘Gregory’, says Ueberweg, ‘lays 
great weight on human freedom in the matter of appropriating 
the means of salvation; only on condition of this freedom, he 
argues, can we be convinced of God’s justice in the accepting of 
some and the rejecting of others; God foresaw how each man 
would act, and determined his fate accordingly’. How far 
Gregory was in advance of the passive monergism of Augustine 
and Calvin, is clear from the following: ‘That grace through 
faith has not come to all men must not be laid to God’s account, 
who has sent forth his call to all men, but to the account of 
human freedom ; if God were to break down our opposition by 
violent means, the virtue and praiseworthiness of human con- 
duct would be destroyed in the destruction of human freedom, 
and man would be degraded to the level of the irrational bruve’. 
Thus the earliest Christian philosophy was not the monergism of 
Augustinianism, but the synergism of Origen and Gregory. 
Arminianism outranks Calvinism in Christian antiquity ! 

In passing from Gregory to Augustine, Ueberweg observes : 
‘Without doubt Augustine was a more highly gifted man than 
Gregory ; yet the Origenistic and Gregorian form of teaching, 
as compared with the Augustinian, possesses, nevertheless, in 
point of logic and moral spirit, advantages peculiar to itself 
which were never reached by the Latin Church Father’. 

In Augustine (354-430), theology assumes a fatalistic type. 
God’s power is exalted to the infraction of human freedom, 
The preservation of the world is a continued creation. If God 
should withdraw from the world his creative power, it would 
immediately lapse into nothingness. In opposing Pelagius, 
7 
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Augustine veered to the opposite extreme. In opposing a too 
exalted freedom, he extinguishes it altogether. ‘ Man does noth- 
ing good except as God, by his workings, causes him to do it, 
God himself is our power’. Man’s ‘ self-determination is con- 
ditioned upon the irresistible grace of God’. And yet Augus- 
tine can affirm the monstrous notion, that ‘it would not be un- 
just if all men were punished eternally’. ‘It is not justice that 
regenerating grace is extended to some, but only a mere super- 
exhibition of mercy’. ‘Since the divine mercy must also be 
manifested, some are saved, though only a minority; the far 
larger number of men remain under punishment in order that it 
may be seen what was due to all’ (Civ. Dei, xxi. 12). And how 
cool is the following: ‘The Church prays for all men, but only 
because she does not know with certainty of any individual, 
whether God has appointed him to salvation or to damnation ; 
if she knew with certainty who are the ones who are predesti- 
nated to go into eternal fire with the devil (praedestinati sunt in 
aeternum ignem ire cum diabolo) she would no more pray for 
them than for the devil ’. 

But the nightmare of this cruel fatalism did not entirely sup- 
press a healthier current of Christian thought. The doctors of 
the Oriental church never fell into the Augustinian tradition. 

But in Anselm (1033-1109), the rigidness of Augustinianism 
reappears. Anselm is chiefly significant for his philosophy of 
the atonement. Says Ueberweg: ‘ According to Anselm’s theory 
of satisfaction, which is substantially an application of juridical 
analogies to relations that are simply ethical and religious, the 
guilt of men, as sinners against the infinite God, is infinitely great, 
and must, therefore, according to the principles of divine justice, 
be atoned for by a punishment of infinite severity. If this punish- 
ment were to fall upon the human race, all men must suffer 
eternal damnation. But this would conflict with the divine 
goodness. On the other hand, forgiveness without atonement 
would conflict with the divine justice. The only remaining 
alternative, therefore, by which at once the goodness and justice 
of God could be satisfied, was to resort to the expedient of repre- 
sentative satisfaction, which, in view of the infinite nature of our 
guilt, could be rendered only by God, since he is the only infi- 
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nite being. The defect of this theory is that Anselm lays stress 
rather on the judicial requirement that guilt should be punished, 
than on the ethical requirement of a purified will. The Pauline 
“dying and rising with Christ” is left out of consideration. 
The subjective conditions of the appropriation of salvation are not 
discussed. The equal salvation of all men seems logically to 


follow from the doctrine of Anselm, and the confinement of 


Christ’s merit to those who accept grace by faith could not, there- 
fore, but appear arbitrary ’. 

In regard to Abelard (1079-1142), we shall quote from Ueber- 
weg simply this very wise position: ‘The question whether 
God can do more than he really does, is decided by Abelard to 
the effect that it can only be answered in the affirmative, when 
abstract reference -is had to the divine power alone; but that 
when the unity of the divine power and wisdom is considered, it 
must be answered in the negative ’. 

In Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) we meet with an energetic 
reaffirmation of creatural freedom as the sole rational basis of 
personal responsibility. ‘The ethics of Albert’, says Ueberweg, 
‘rests upon the principle of the freedom of the will. Between 
that which reason recognizes as desirable, and that which natural 
propensity craves, free will (Jiberwm arbitriwm) decides ; through 
this decision desire is transformed into perfect will. The law of 
reason which engages to act or not to act, is conscience (consci- 
entia) ; this is inborn and imperishable, in so far as it is the con- 
sciousness of the principles of action, but in relation to single . 
cases it is acquired and variable’. 

From Ueberweg’s: discussion of the schoolman of the Middle 
Ages, Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), we note these positions: 
The existence of God is demonstrable only @ posteriori, namely 
from the study of the world. The order of the world pre- 
supposes an orderer. The world cannot be eternal, for a chain of 
causes and effects cannot be infinite. It was called into existence 
at a definite time. With the creation of the world began the 
succession of time. The preservation of the world is a continued 
creation. Morality is based upon the freedom of the will. Vol- 
untary action is self-action, that is, action resulting from an 
internal principle (Moveri voluntarie est moveri ex se, id est, a 
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principio intrinseco). The animal, confined as he is to the par- 
ticular, judges of ends by instinct ; but man does so freely, after 
comparison by the reason. By calling up one or another class of 
ideas, we can control our decisions. We are able to choose. The 
will follows the ideas of the intellect. 

Duns Scotus (1304-1338) teaches the freedom of the will far 
more clearly than Thomas Aquinas. He holds thus: The 
human will is not determined by the understanding, but has 
power to choose without any determining ground. The unde- 
termined freedom of the will is the ground of the merit of that 
self-determination which is in conformity with the will of God, 
But Scotus is even extreme in his view of freedom. He teaches 
a synergism which inclines towards Pelagianism. According to 
Thomas Aquinas, God commands what is good, because it is 
good ; according to Scotus, the good is good because God com- 
mands it. God himself has discretionary power. Creation, the 
incarnation, the atonement, are based on God’s free will, and are 
not conditioned by any rational necessity. He might have left 
the world uncreated. He might have made it otherwise than as 
he did. Thus Scotus falls into the error of making the decisions 
of God’s will strictly arbitrary. 

Occam (died 1347) agreed with Scotus in laying great stress 
upon the freedom both of God and of man. Had God s0 
chosen, he could have made good and bad the reverse of what 
they actually are. With Occam terminates the series of really 
great thinkers of the Middle Ages. 

On passing from the Middle Ages to modern times, it is not 
usual for the student of history to express any regret. But in 
one respect we are inclined to do so, namely, in respect of 
Christian philosophy. Modern philosophy is far less theological 
than either ancient or mediaeval philosophy. With the revolt 
of society from bondage to the Romish hierarchy, began a ten- 
dency of philosophy to break off from God. And the whole 
spectacle of modern philosophy, from the days of Charles V. to 
the present, presents only too many instances of learned and 
elaborate systems resting upon foundations of mere assumption 
or fanciful hypothesis. The tendency has been, not only to do 
without the Pope, but also to dispense with God. 
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This tendency is much to be regretted. Recent rationalism 
and contemporaneous materialism are among the results. 
Another result is an obscuration of the logical relations of cause 
and effect. In vainly attempting to explain the origin of the 
world without God, modern so-called philosophers. have only too 
frequently made themselves guilty of deriving something from 
nothing ; thus reviving the Oriental nursery theory of making the 
universe to rest upon a huge turtle, without ever thinking of 
asking further, what the turtle itself rests upon ! 

It is in vain to attempt to build up a philosophy without a 
solid foundation-stone, and without a definite finishing stone. 
Either we must begin with the works of God as the basis, and 
gradually rise, through logical steps, to God as the climax, the 
cap-stone; or conversely we must begin with God and proceed 
along the line of creative evolution to the works of God as the 
final goal. Between these goals lies all possible rational thinking. 
But modern philosophy has been intolerant of these restraints. 
It has made attempt after attempt to transgress these limits, and 
with what result? Let the scattered wrecks of pretentious 
systems give the answer. Wolf lies in the dust; Hume is 
obsolete ; Kant, in so far as theistic, has survived; Fichte is a 
vanished mist; Schelling is simply a glorious dreamer ; Hegel 
is remembered as a sublime word-juggler; Schopenhauer is 
simply a literary curiosity ; Hartmann is but the echo of Schopen- 
hauer. 

But at the same time there has been throughout the whole 
modern period a silent and modest current of sound theistic 
philosophy ; and just at the present time this stream is gathering 
a head of potent strength, and making ready to assume to itself 
the place in human thought which of right belongs to it. 

The one healthful goal at which it aims is, to bring logic and 
ethics and life, philosophy, theology and morality into a closer 
and more natural union than they have ever enjoyed before. 
Helps toward this in the general life of individuals is the study 
of just such works as stand at the head of this article. Ueberweg 
traces the failures and successes of philosophy in its attempts at 
comprehending the problem of existence. Wuttke traces these 
failures and successes from a specifically Christian and ethical 
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standpoint. In either case the conclusion reached by the 
thoughtful reader will be, that any philosophy which is not dis- 
tinctly theistic is simply an elaborate sophism; and that any 
system of ethics which does not base itself directly upon a per- 
sonal God is atheistic in tendency and illogical in principle. 
We, therefore, can but express the earnest hope that all young 
ministers, and in fact all students of the problem of life in 
general, might do themselves the service of a careful study of 
these works. | 

Just at the present, and in fact for the last fifty years, philo- 
sophy and theology have been very quiet. Buf neither philo- 
sophy nor theology is dead. They are only in a stage of inner 
ferment. They are waiting until the noisy prattle of scientism 
shall have wearied itself out. Meantime it is to be hoped that 
they are studying the spectacle, and that erelong they will be 
ready to shoot forth fresh foliage and to put on their beautiful 
garments. Then at last the world will enjoy the fair spectacle of 
Logic and Science, Reason and Truth, Theology and Philosophy, 
harmoniously joining their hands, and fulfilling their missions in 
a way in which they have thus far failed to do it. 





Art. V.—1. Sound. A Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, 
LL. D., F. R.8. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


2. Electricity and Magnetism. By Fleeming Jenkin, F. R. 8.5. 
L. & E. &. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


Two of the most marvellous inventions of any age, the Tele- 
phone and the Phonograph, are every day growing, with a 
rapidity which seems almost magical, into fuller perfection. 
The newspapers have been ringing of late with the wonders of 
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their present achievement, and of what is to develop from their 
perfected form, and the newspapers have of course exceeded the 
facts. But as a general thing it has been the existence of these 
little sound transmitters and recorders, not the acoustical and 
mechanical principles employed in their construction, which has 
been touched upon; and a full explanation of the principles 
involved will not seem, at least to a large number of our readers, 
supererogatory. It is true, several of the scientific and literary 
periodicals have published illustrated articles, but they are not 
seen by all our subscribers, and we will therefore not epologize. 

While the telescope is penetrating the fields of space above us, 
and drawing the distant, invisible worlds within our ken; while 
the spectroscope is analyzing and determining the chemical con- 
stituents of stars millions of miles away ; while the microscope is 
unveiling the infinite mysteries of the life beneath us, invention 
is busy in other directions, endeavoring to annihilate space for 
the ear as well as the eye, giving to spoken words almost the 
winged speed of unspoken thought. 

No single modern invention, not even the steam-engine nor 
the telegraph, holds within itself half the capabilities which are 
promised by these little instruments. There is something imma- 
terial, and apparently akin to the subtleties of the spiritual, in 
their operation. Much of this is, of course, due to their new- 
ness and unfamiliarity ; but something to the ethereal nature of 
the agents employed, electricity and sonorous vibration. 

The Telephone recommends itself to the mind as the legitimate 
outcome of modern practical science; it comes in a sequence ; it 
follows as a reasonable corollary from the receiving and trans- 
mitting batteries and magnets and currents of telegraphic appa- 
ratus. But the Phonograph seems like something uncanny. 
We talk of it with a slight consciousness of protest ; we feel as if 
it cannot be quite right. Its very simplicity is against it. The fact 
that there is no new scientific principle involved, that there is no 
electricity necessary ; that the simple mechanical principles upon 
which it is constructed were patent to the world two thousand 
years ago, makes its claim to be a mere practical invention seem 
somewhat questionable. Unless there were a little conjuring 
here, would not somebody, in all these two thousand years, have 
stumbled on the simple, wonderful thing ? 
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It is not a little curious that the very simplicity which would 
make this invention too marvellous for belief with those who, 
knowing nothing of its principles or structure, have some 
familiarity with physical laws and the results which may 
naturally flow from them—with the vulgar and ignorant this 
same simplicity will probably tell against it in a diametrically 
opposite way. It cannot be wonderful, they will be inclined to 
say, since it is so small, so unpretending, so simple. 

There is a little story related of Robert Houdin which, if it is 
not true, deserves to be, it illustrates this last point so clearly ; 
if not historically, the incident is what is far better, ideally true. 
It is said that after the inventor had completed the machinery of one 
of his most wonderful automata till it worked perfectly, he devoted 
three months to reducing the friction of the parts, so that the move- 
ments of the clockwork within should be executed in perfect silence. 
This was finally accomplished. The figure was put upon ex- 
hibition. Crowds came to see the wonderful piece of mechanism, 
but went away not quite satisfied. The cause of this discontent 
soon announced itself; the machinery made no noise ; it could not 
amount to much, or there would have been a whir of wheels 
and click of ratchets. No explanation served to dispel the pre- 
judice, and Houdin was forced to insert a few wheels, to provide 
the noise which should convince the gaping multitude of his 
skill. 

The structure of the telephone is simple enough; but then that 
strange, inexplicable force, electricity, is called into play, and the 
element of mystery is thus supplied ; but though the phono- 
graph, to the vulgar crowd, seems too simple to be wonderful, to 
the reasonable and thinking mind it is all the more marvellous 
on that very account, and suggests unfailingly the idea that we 
are dealing with a bit of modern magic. 

The telephone conducts sounds, spoken words, or complicated 
music, for miles and miles along the telegraphic wires, and de- 
livers them up to a listener far away, with all the marvellous 
relations which go to make up pitch and melody and harmony, 
undisturbed, the wonderful message coming out clear and distinct 
after its long journey. The intricate mazes of the melody which 
have been gathered up into a single strand of vibrating move- 
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ment in passing along the conducting wire, unravel themselves 
when they reach the ear, into all the elements which go to make 
up the harmonious result, without a single snarl or tangle; the 
melody and harmony which has been gathered up into a single 
thread and carried to a distance by the willing wires, spreads 
itself out into the delicate gradations and intricate interlacings of 
musical sound when it reaches the brain, so that each note can 
be distinguished in its marvellous order. 

But the phonograph! How shall we tell its story without 
hyperbole? The phonograph, as it were, listens to the tones of a 
speaker’s voice, records them on a little cylinder of a memory, 
and then after any lapse of time repeats the words which it has 
heard—years, it may be, after the speaker has crumbled to dust. 
It must always be borne in mind that what is so marvellous 
about these little instruments is not the perfection with which 
they now bring about results; but that the idea has been 
caught which holds within it such marvellous possibilities. The 
mechanism, particularly of the phonograph, is very far from 
perfect. The reproduction conveys some notion of the quality 
of the voice, but is very unlike it in other respects ; instead of 
issuing as a full volume of sound, the word comes out in a queer 
attenuated utterance, which has an unearthly suggestion. It 
sounds weird and far away —about half-way between an echo 
and the tones of a ventriloquist. 

Some peculiarities of the instrument will be best understood 
by a personal mode of viewing it. The first time it was our 
good fortune to hear the phonograph, the impression was most 
disappointing ; only the vowel sounds, modulations and timbre of 
the speaker’s voice were reproduced. Knowing beforehand 
what words to expect, even then, at times, they could not be 
distinguished. The second time, the experiment at first promised 
to be equally disappointing, but after a time another person took 
the place of speaker. In a moment the whole power of the in- 
strument revealed itself. Singing, whistling, laughing, talking, 
were all reproduced with wonderful fidelity. A most singular 
thing is, that sounds can be heard quite as clearly, perhaps more 
distinctly, at a distance of thirty or forty feet than close by the 
resonator. The voice of the speaker, in this last case, had a 
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resonant, penetrating quality which seemed peculiarly suited to 
the vibration of the diaphragm. All this is said to show how 
possible it is for others to be disappointed, as we were ourselves, 
because the voice was not suited to the instrument, or not 
properly modulated. Of course, as time goes on, as the simple 
mechanism of the instrument is perfected, as more suitable and 
delicately sensitive materials are discovered and successfully used, 
the powers of this wonderful little instrument will be developed. 
Every element of the problem has been met, every difficulty so far 
mastered, that there is no sort of doubt that the future, with 
patient and ingenious labor, will realize the fondest hopes of its 
inventor and admirers. 

The delicate gradations of musical sound, the rising and falling 
inflections it catches and reproduces much better than words; 
but each day is so perfecting the mechanism that the consonant 
sounds are coming out clearer. If we train our little mechanical 
voice to speak plainly in the course of three or four years — the 
time allowed for a child to articulate clearly, with a perfect vocal 
apparatus to begin with— we may be well pleased. We must 
remember that the phonograph is hardly a year old, and not 
expect too much of it. 

In order to a clear understanding of the mechanical and 
acoustical principles involved in these two little machines, it 
will be necessary to go at some length into a consideration of 
some of the fundamental laws and principles of the science of 
sound. To those familiar with these principles this portion of 
our article is not addressed, and may therefore be omitted in the 
reading. 

Sound, since the first record of any speculation upon its 
nature and mode of transmission, has always been understood to 
be the result of a vibratory movement of some sonorous body. 
The vibration of musical strings and sounding boards in the 
rudest instruments of antiquity, the concussion of the air at any 
violent shock of noise, were too manifest to the vision or the 
touch to permit serious questions to be raised. 

The principle of interpretation in the investigation of sound 
being from the first correct, each fact as it was discovered fell into 
its appropriate place and aided in the normal development of the 
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science. The truth was reached directly here, and not by a long 
and wearisome series of negation, as has been the common way. 

Light, heat and electricity, on the other hand, were built into 
form from an entirely false basis ; facts were distorted to fit the 
false theory. Each of these subtle forces of inorganic nature 
were supposed to be some ethereal form of matter, penetrating or 
rebounding as they were either reflected or absorbed by foreign 
substances. Both light and heat — for little notice was taken of 
electricity in those days — were supposed to be either minute 
corpuscles or a subtle fluid shot out with inconceivable force from 
their celestial sources. Every fact which was fully ascertained, 
therefore, received some false or forced interpretation, and con- 
fusion, instead of order, grew with the growing knowledge. 

Sound, with its manifest origin and nature, was held out to 
man by the divine wisdom as the clue which should guide him 
through the labyrinth of physical mystery ; but disregarding this 
suggestion of nature, the philosophers wandered on, losing them- 
selves again and again in the mazes of error. Starting out 
from a false assumption, they could only finally reach false 
conclusions. When the true nature of these wonderful physical 
agents was at last discovered, the mass of incongruous facts 
which had apparently been contradicting and obscuring theory, 
fell into orderly array, everywhere confirming, nowhere con- 
flicting with theory. 

The key, provided by sound, has at last unlocked the mysteries 
of physics, and now admits us naturally into the vast domain of 
physical truth, reached in the first instance only after centuries 
of painful toil, and in the face of apparently insurmountable 
obstacles. 

All sounds are produced by the vibration of some body, whose 
advance and retreat sets the mass of air around it in motion. A 
single impulse communicated to the air, or an irregular succes- 
sion of such impulses, gives rise to agitation, which, when it falls 
upon the ear and is translated into sensation by the brain, we call 
noise. When the impulses are successive, accurately timed, and 
sufficiently rapid, the result is a musical note. But the succes- 
sive condensations and rarefactions of the air must be trans- 
mitted by the most delicate apparatus from the stretched tym- 
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panic membrane of the drum of the ear to the delicate nerve 
fibres, which sort and select from the mass of complex vibrations 
each its own special tremor, and carry it to the brain, where it 
becomes sound. 

Across the base of the cavity of the external ear this mem- 
brane extends. Beneath it is a chamber filled with air, in which 
may be found a series of minute bones, so hinged together as to 
transmit with the greatest precision the tremor imparted to them 
from without. These bones, called the hammer, anvil and 
stirrup bones, reach from the tympanum to the bony wall, which 
shuts off the drum from the more delicate cavity where the 
terminal filaments of the auditory nerve are distributed. This 
bony partition has in it two orifices, across which are stretched 
delicate membranes. Against one of these the base of the 
stirrup-bone plays when set in motion by the successive move- 
ments of the outer air, the tympanum and the other bones. 

Within the bony partition is another chamber filled with 
water, called the labyrinth, of most delicate and marvellous 
structure. The shock finally imparted by the stirrup-bone to 
the inner membrane is conveyed to the water in the cavity of 
the labyrinth. There are several contrivances by which these 
tremors are accepted and prolonged and analyzed in the ear, 
before being sent to the brain — Schultze’s bristles, the otoliths, 
and finally the marvellous organ of Corti, a tiny harp of three 
thousand strings, which accepts and yields up to the brain in 
perfect order the tangle of sounds which have fallen upon it. 

But it is with the outer chamber and the membranes of the 
ear that we are specially concerned ; the subtler mysteries of this 
instrument of nature’s making are beside our purpose. Before 
coming to the telephone and phonograph, however, we will be 
obliged to look upon the objective as well as the subjective phase 
of sound — its source and mode of exterior transmission, as well 
as the instrument so exquisitely adapted by nature to its reception. 

Tyndall illustrates in most forcible and happy way the origin 
and propagation of sound in its simplest aspect. He explodes 
a small collodion balloon, which of course produces a sudden 
noise. ‘How was this shock transmitted from the balloon to 
your organs of hearing?’ he says to his audience. ‘ Have our 
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exploding gases shot the air-particles against the auditory nerve, 
as a gun shoots a ball against a target? No doubt in the neigh- 
borhood of the balloon there is to some extent a propulsion of 
particles; but air shooting through air comes speedily to rest, 
and no particle of air from the vicinity of the balloon reached 
the ear of any person here present. The process was this: 
when the flame touched the mixed gases they combined chemi- 
cally, and their union was accompanied by the development of 
intense heat. The air at this hot focus expanded suddenly, 
forcing the surrounding air violently away on all sides. This 
motion of the air close to the balloon was rapidly imparted 
to that a little further off, the air first set in motion coming at 
the same time to rest. Thus each shell of air, if I may use the 
term, surrounding the balloon took up the motion of the shell 
next preceding and transmitted it to the next succeeding shell, 
the motion being thus propagated as a pulse or wave through the 
air’, pp. 2-3. 

In this case it is not the particles first disturbed which reach 
the tympanum of the ear; it is an advance of motion, where the 
particles of the medium through which the pulse is progressing 
take only small excursions, soon coming to rest. That wave- 
like motion does so travel is illustrated by watching the undula- 
tions which may be seen to pass over a field of grain from a 
sudden puff of wind. The wave-like pulsation sweeps rapidly 
across a furlong of distance, but each stalk has merely bent 
forward, delivered up to its neighbor the impulse which it has 
just received, and returned to its original position. 

Every sound possesses two distinguishing qualities, pitch and 
intensity. The pitch of a musical note is dependent upon the 
rate of vibration of the sonorous body. The note G in alt, for 
instance, is produced by a cord, or membrane, or body of air, as 
the case may be, which vibrates at the rate of 720 pulsations a 
second ; the note one octave above is produced by 1440 vibra- 
tions per second, and that one octave below by 360. 

The intensity of the sound is due to the amplitude of the 
vibrations, that is, to the swing of the particles to and fro 
which help to propagate the sound. If in making the 720 
vibrations per second, the air set in motion is only gently stirred ; 
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if the particles which move a little forward, deliver up their 
motion and retire, have made a very small excursion back and 
forth, the g is sounded faintly. If, however, the impulse in the 
first place was vigorous, and the particles moved over a wider 
space, at the given rate, 720 per second, we have the same note 
g, but loudly sounded. There are notes whose rate of vibration 
is so slow, that the separate impulses of sound do not link them- 
selves together, and so do not form what can be correctly called 
a musical note, and there are probably other notes whose rate is 
so rapid that no human ear can respond to their vibrations, 
Some people can distinguish acute sounds, which, to others 
possessing perfectly good hearing within certain limits, are 
totally inaudible. It is quite possible that animals, birds, and 
insects may possess auditory nerves capable of responding to these 
rapid pulsations, and may in that way gain information which to 
us seems marvellous. 

But besides these two qualities which characterize all sounds 
simple and complex, there is another characteristic of the human 
voice, musical notes, &c., which is of the profoundest importance 
in connection with the telephone and phonograph: that is, the 
quality. The ear at once detects the difference between the 
sound of a given note, (say the c below the staff in the treble 
clef) when sounded upon the piano, the violin, or the flute, 
The pitch on all these different instruments is of course the same ; 
the difference is not in the intensity. In what then does it 
consist ? 

For a long while, this difference of quality remained a mystery. 
Finally, the great German physicist Helmholtz solved the diffi- 
culty, and it can now be demonstrated in the clearest manner. 
The conception is perhaps a little difficult, we will therefore 
come to it gently. Let us first imagine a stretched string to be 
set vibrating, either by a violin bow or by being plucked. It 
gives out a note; for the sake of simplicity let us suppose it to be 
the g in alt, a note corresponding to 720 vibrations per second, 
But by some curious quality the string does not give out merely 
these simple vibrations. It divides and subdivides into seg- 
ments, and these vibrating segments each give out faintly a note 
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it a harmony. We have loudly and clearly the g in alt; we 
have faintly its octave and double octave, and many other notes. 
The string is not, of course, really vibrating as a whole and also 
in parts ; this is a very crude way of expressing the real state of 
the case; but the form of the undulating curve is the resultant of 
all these separate movements, 

It is a well-known fact that two clocks, wound up and in 
perfect order, may be placed side by side against a solid wall, 
and that if one clock is set going, the other will soon take up 
from the air the timed impulses of the moving pendulum, and 
begin going too. The two pendulums are like two strings tuned 
to the same pitch ; one will move in sympathy with the other, 
and will give out, in the case of musical strings, the same note. 
Now the overtones of each musical instrument may be detected 
in this way. Let a violin string, for instance, be sounded in the 
presence of a large number of tuning-forks. Quench the note 
given out by the violin, and a number of tuning-forks will be 
found sympathetically vibrating. These tuning-forks correspond 
to the fundamental, and overtones of the violin. 

Now the violin and the flute, for example, give out precisely 
the same number of pulsations for their fundamental note, but 
added to this in the one instrument you have a number of har- 
monies, which make of the note a chord, in which the funda- 
mental is by far the most prominent sound; while in the other 
instrument you have a different chord with the same funda- 
mental. In this way the richness of sound and the peculiar 
quality of each instrument is secured. In the case of organ 
pipes, the note given out is comparatively poor in overtones. 
These are, however, artificially supplied by a number of smaller 
pipes behind the main pipe, adding their harmonies to the fun- 
damental tone. 

Just these overtones, in addition to the perfection and smooth- 
ness and thickness of the human glottis, determine the quality 
and pitch of voice in speaker and singer. A man’s glottis is 
thicker than a woman’s; it therefore vibrates more slowly, and 
gives out a tone about an octave lower than that of a woman’s. 

The vowel sounds of the human voice may all be uttered on 
the same note; they, therefore, are all the result of a given 
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number of vibrations per second. What then constitutes the 
difference between an a and an o? It is just this : the glottis or 
vocal chords give out in each successive vowel sound, not only 
the same fundamental, but the same overtones; but the glottis 
does not constitute the whole vocal apparatus. The cavity of 
the mouth is the resonator which aids and reinforces the notes 
emitted by the vibrating sides of the glottis. If an attempt is 
made to utter the vowel sounds without in any way changing the 
size or the shape of the cavity of the mouth, it will be found to 
be an impossibility. The same note is constantly uttered. In 
normal utterance, the mouth changes and accommodates itself to 
the requirements of each vowel sounded. In pronouncing u (00 
in look) the lips are slightly advanced and partially closed, the 
mouth cavity is made as deep as possible and the orifice small; 
in this particular form the cavity responds to the fundamental 
emitted by the glottis, the overtones being somewhat obscured by 
the relatively strong fundamental. 

When o is pronounced, the mouth somewhat alters its form ; 
the lips naturally retreat a little and open somewhat. This 
resonator, supplied by the present form of the mouth cavity, 
responds to the fundamental note, it is true, but besides this it 
reinforces the overtone which is an octave above, and slightly 
aids the sound of the third and fourth overtones. The o is 
therefore not a single note, but a chord. Each vowel sound is 
made up in the same way of the same elements, but the result is 
varied by the different proportions in which these elements are 
combined. 

Let the attempt be made to sound the two vowels wu (00 in 
look) and ah without permitting the position of the glottis to 
change, but merely changing the shape of the mouth cavity. 
The ah sound will seem very much higher in pitch. Now pitch 
being determined by the rate of vibration, and the glottis which 
controls this pitch being unchanged in tension, &c., the pitch of 
the fundamental is identical in the two sounds. The sound of 
the u, however, is due almost entirely to its fundamental, while 
ah is more composite ; the higher overtones being strongly rein- 
forced, make the sound seem higher pitched. Speech is merely 
these vowel musical sounds, broken in upon by sibilant or liquid, 
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or guttural sounds, which supply the consonant element of 
words. The distinctive difference between singing and speaking 
js very subtle, and its physical causes are not yet understood. 
Something of the difficulties and complexities which require 
to be overcome and unravelled in order to the perfection of the 
telephone and phonograph, may be gathered from this brief and 
imperfect survey of sound on its objective and subjective sides. 
Any mechanical contrivance which receives the impulses from 
a sonorous body, and transmits or records them, must be capable 
of responding very delicately to the wave of sound. It must not 
only accept the rate of vibration, but must also respond to the 
peculiar form of the wave, which is the resultant of the tones 
and overtones. It must record these delicate modulations of 
form with perfect accuracy and definition upon some substance 
which is capable of retaining them, and is firm enough to give 
them out again. All these requisites, and many more, are essen- 
tial to the perfection of the phonograph, and some of them to 


that of the telephone. 


In order to an understanding of the telephone, a few words in 
regard to electricity, the other physical agent which is brought 
into service in its construction, may not be out of place. It is 
very well known that if a bar of soft iron or steel be wrapped 
with a coil of insulated wire, through which a current of elec- 
tricity flows, the bar will become a magnet. If the bar be of 
iron, the induced magnetism will last only so long as the current 
is flowing through the coiled wire; but if the bar be of steel, it 
will retain this power and be converted into a permanent magnet. 
This bar having been made magnetic by an electric current, may 
be made in its turn a source of electricity. ‘Suppose the mag- 
netized steel bar has attracted and is holding on to a piece of 
iron’, says Mr. Shaw; ‘ we can now take the battery away and 
join the ends of the wire ; then if the piece of iron be pulled off 
and stuck on again, a current of electricity will run through the 
wire every time it is done’. 

If the wire be a very long one, and be coiled at its farther 
extremity around another magnetic bar, then every time the 
current is sent thrilling through the wire, by the alternate ad- 
vance and retreat of the piece of iron to which it is holding (the 
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1! 
armature) the farther magnet will be affected, no matter how br 
great the distance be, a hundred yards or a hundred miles, “ 
Every motion of the armature which makes and breaks the i. 
electric current runs like a thrill through the length of wire, and L 
is felt in the distant magnet as an electric impulse. " 

At first the telephone was brought into action by an electrical 
current from a galvanic battery ; but later on in the history of | 
the invention these currents were displaced in favor of induced : 
currents from a permanent magnet. - 

The materials are too inadequate, and space too limited, to ‘ 
admit of any. elaborated history of the invention. Only so t 
much will be given, therefore, as will serve to illuminate the idea d 
and illustrate the principles of the telephone. The first attempt, 5 
of which we are cognizant, to transmit spoken sound by means of “ 
electro-magnetism, was made by Philip Reiss, of Fredericksdorf, tl 
Germany, in 1861. He used a stretched membrane to respond ‘ 
to the vibrations of the air; a circuit through which an electric R 
current passed was so arranged that the current passed freely f 
every time the membrane approached the magnetized iron, and 
was checked every time it retreated ; the membrane in this case j 
was the armature. Sound waves falling upon the membrane 7 
caused it to vibrate, each advance sent a thrill through the wires, ‘ 
which each retreat checked off. ‘The circuit was, therefore, made t 
and broken by the pulsations of the air, very much as is effected F 
by the fingers of the telegraphic operator when transmitting an } 
ordinary despatch. The receiving instrument of Reiss was very 
ingenious, but as it involved no principles in present use it will 
not be described. The invention was, however, extremely im- 


perfect, only one of the several essentials of musical or spoken 
sound being transmitted—the pitch. The duration and intervals 
of the notes in music were reproduced, of course, but nothing of 
the modulation and timbre. A melody sung into the transmit- 
ting apparatus came out duly at the receiver, but it was the same 
time only; the character of the music, its volume, expression, 
and quality were all wanting. 

In 1874, a great improvement was made by Mr. Elisha Gray, 
of Chicago, by which these great defects were corrected. The 
invention was still far from mechanical and practical perfection ; 
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but theoretically the difficulties were met and overcome, and it 
remained for time and patience to accomplish the rest. Further 
improvements were made by Prof. A. G. Bell of Boston, Prof. 
Dolbear of Tufts College, and finally by Mr. Thomas Edison, of 
Munlo Park, New Jersey. 

The general principle of the telephone is, briefly stated, a dia- 
phragm (the armature) of ferrotype iron, which by playing against 
a magnetic bar creates and breaks an electric current with each 
vibration ; the current thus created is received at the other end 
of the transmitting wire by another telephone precisely like the 
transmitter, through which the current flows in the reverse 
direction, finally leaving the diaphragm of the receiver vibrating 
in perfect unison with the diaphragm of the transmitter. The 
original ferrotype plate is set in motion by the waves of sound, 
the plate of the receiver imitating these motions gives birth to pul- 
sations, which fall upon the ear of the listener far away as sound. 
Sound is thus translated into electricity, which wings its rapid 
flight for hundreds of miles, and is there retranslated into sound. 

In external appearance a telephone is somewhat hard to 
describe. Imagine a small but heavy axle with a solid cylin- 
drical wheel on one end of it, made of black gutta-percha, and you 
get a rough notion of its external form. On the outer surface of 
the wheel is a conical depression for focussing sound upon the 
diaphragm which lies beneath. This diaphragm (a circular 
piece of ferrotype iron, the material on which tin-types are taken) 
vibrates against the end of the magnet, which fits tightly into 
the axle and almost touches the disk of iron. Around the axle 
is wound the coil of wire. 

‘The problem of practically varying the resistance controlled 
by the diaphragm so as to accomplish this result [that is, ‘ the 
varying the strength of a battery current in unison with the rise 
and fall of vocal utterance’] was by no means an easy one’, says 
Mr. Prescott. ‘ By constant experimenting, Mr. Edison at length 
made the discovery that, when properly prepared, carbon 
possessed the remarkable property of changing its resistance with 
pressure, and that the ratios of these changes, moreover, corres- 
ponded exactly with the pressure. Here, then, was the solution ; 
for by vibrating a diaphragm with varying degrees of pressure 
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against a disk of carbon which is made to form a portion of an 
electric circuit, the resistance of the disk would vary in precise 
accordance with the degree of pressure, and consequently a pro- 
portionate variation would be occasioned in the strength of the 
current. The latter would thus possess all the characteristics of 
the vocal waves, and by its reaction through the medium of an 
electro-magnet, might then transfer them to a metallic diaphragm, 
causing the latter to vibrate and thus produce audible speech’, 
In Mr. Edison’s telephone below the diaphragm is quite an elab- 
orate mechanism for accurately transmitting the vibrations of 
the plate, and as accurately translating the sound wave into its 
equivalent electrical thrill ; but without figures to illustrate, any 
attempt at minute description would obscure rather than eluci- 
date the general idea and structure of the machine. 

The phonograph differs both in purpose and structure from 
the telephone, and yet we find in it a suggestion of their common 
origin. Its object is not to convey sounds, with all their delicate 
modulations, to a distance, but to seize, record, and stereotype 
fleeting sound, and then, after any lapse of time, to bring it forth 
and reproduce it. The mechanical appliances, in some respects, 
resemble those of the telephone; it has a diaphragm of metal, a 
focusser of sound, but nothing else in common. The physical 
forces employed in the two instruments are also both alike and 
different ; acoustical waves are necessary for the development 
of motion, but electricity is entirely left out of the account ; the 
principle of transmission is purely mechanical. Edison and 
Bell have done for sound what Daguerre did for light, and cap- 
tured the fleeting thing and tamed it to the service of. the race. 
Sounds, both of music and speech, may sit for their likeness now, 
and have all their peculiar features and characteristics handed 
down to posterity as perfectly as has been done for form. 

Prof. Mayer says, in an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, ‘ All talking machines may be reduced to two types. 
That of Prof. Faber, of Vienna, is the most perfect example of 
one type; that of Mr. Edison is the only example of the other. 

‘Faber worked at the source of articulate sounds and built up 
an artificial organ of speech, whose parts, as nearly as possible, 
perform the same functions as corresponding organs in our vocal 
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apparatus. A vibrating ivory reed of variable pitch forms its 
vocal chords. There is an oral cavity whose size and shape can 
be rapidly changed by depressing the keys on a key-board. A 
rubber tongue and lips make the consonants, a little wind-mill 
turning in its throat rolls the letter R, and a tube is attached to 
its nose when it speaks French. This is the anatomy of this 
really wonderful piece of mechanism. 

‘Faber attacked the problem on its physiological side. Quite 
differently works Mr. Edison: he attacks the problem, not at the 
source of origin of vibrations which make articulate speech, but 
considering these vibrations as already made, it matters not how, 
he makes these vibrations impress themselves on a sheet of 
metallic foil, and then reproduces from these impressions the 
sonorous vibrations which made them. 

‘Faber solved the problem by reproducing the mechanical 
causes of the vibrations making voice and speech; Edison 
solved it by obtaining the mechanical effects of these vibrations. 
Faber reproduced the movement of our vocal organs; Edison 
reproduced the motions which the drum-skin of the ear has, 
when this is acted on by the vibrations caused by the movements 
of the vocal organs’.! The diaphragm of the phonograph, as 
we will see, representing the drum, and the stylus the series of 
hammer, anvil, and stirrup-bones. 

The structure of the phonograph isverysimple. Thediaphragm, 
with its focussing depression above, is supported on an upright 
arm, which can be turned about in a horizontal direction at will, 
or fastened with a clamp. At the lower central point of the 
diaphragm is attached a stylus, a blunt-pointed steel pencil. This 
is not fastened immediately upon the diaphragm, as it is found to 
accept and transmit the vibrations of the plate better when a bit 
of spongy rubber intervenes. Immediately below the stylus a 
cylinder with a screw thread winding spirally around its sur- 
face, works in screw bearings, the thread being the same on the 
axle as on the surface of the cylinder. When the crank is 
turned the cylinder revolves, the stylus always running in the 
spiral depression on the cylinder’s surface. The cylinder is now 
neatly covered with a sheet of tin-foil ; when the crank is turned 
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the rounded point of the stylus makes a slight groove in the 
sheet of foil; this groove would entirely cover the foil with a 
spiral if the cylinder were turned long enough. 

Now, when one speaks or sings into the conical mouthpiece, 
so that the sound waves impinge directly and with some force 
upon the diaphragm, it is set into vibration, the stylus moves 
with the vibrating diaphragm. The cylinder now being slowly 
and evenly revolved, the groove made in the tin-foil by the 
stylus, instead of being an even spiral depression winding round 
and round the cylinder, is like a tiny ditch, the bottom of which 
is very irregular, being a series of elevations and depressions, 
Every vibration of the glottis, every modulation of the voice 
which produces a change in the size, the form, the depth of a 
sound wave, produces a similar change in the vibrations of the 
diaphragm. These in their turn are recorded upon the foil. 
Now let the arm bearing the diaphragm be unclamped and 
moved aside, the cylinder be slid back to its original position, 
then let the diaphragm be returned to its position clamped, and 
the cylinder revolved, the elevations and depressions in the 
groove guiding the stylus will set the diaphragm vibrating, the 
air will be set in motion, and the effect upon the ear will be of 
the original spoken words. 

When more sensitively vibrating plates, more tractable and 
plastic receiving surfaces, which can afterwards be made un- 
yielding and hard, are discovered, and their manufacture and use 
perfected, it is not difficult to see how marvellous will be the 
results of the wonderful invention. The applications of the per- 
fected form of both telephone and phonograph would read like 
an Eastern fairy tale. The long talks between friends hundreds 
of miles apart ; the delights of music and oratory multiplied a 
thousandfold, and dealt out in the privacy of our own: homes to 
the aged, and cripple, and invalid; the glorious voices of 
Nilsson and Titiens, the wonderful rendering of Ristori and 
Salvini, the eloquent oratory of the pulpit and the forum, all 
stereotyped and preserved in our homes to be brought out and 
enjoyed at our pleasure—what a prospect do not these marvellous 
new-born daughters of electricity and sound promise to the world 
of the future. 
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Note.—Since the above article was put into the printer’s hands, 
news comes to us from over the seas of a most marvellous improve- 
ment upon the apparatus described. By substituting for Bell’s 
receiving apparatus a telephone of exceeding simplicity, sounds 
may not only be transmitted, but their volume may be enor- 
mously increased. A full description may be found in Engineer- 
ing, London, May 20th, 1878, and in The Scientific American, 
New York, June 15th, 1878. We will only say, in the words of 
the author of this article: ‘ Prof. Hughes’ discovery . . . opens 
up a vast field of philosophical inquiry, and places in the hand of 
the physicist a detector of sounds and of other mechanical vibra- 
tions so small as to be altogether unsuspected. It, in fact, gives 
to him the means of constructing instruments that will be to the 
ear what lenses and microscopes are to the eye ; and, at the same 
time, as a telephonic transmitter, it is an improvement upon 
Prof. Bell’s telephone, transmitting louder and clearer articula- 
tion. Not only is articulate speech taken up by it [one of 
Prof. Hughes’ instruments], and transmitted by it to a distant 
station with great power and distinctness, but it detects and 
converts into loud noises the minutest possible vibrations. The 
slightest stroke or the lightest touch . . . is sufficient to pro- 
duce a loud, grating noise in the telephone; even the tip of a 
soft camel’s-hair pencil gently stroked along the table on which 
the instrument is placed is faithfully recorded as a rustling 
sound ; and what is still more extraordinary —and we will pardon 
our readers if they suspend their belief in the statement until 
they verify it for themselves—the very footfalls of a little com- 
mon house fly, as it walks along the board, are heard with un- 
mistakable distinctness by a person whose ear is at the distant 
telephone, which may be miles away ’. 








The Greek Church. 


Art. VI.—Herzg’s Encyclopedia. 
[Continued from January No., 1878]. 


In spite of such occasional deviations during the period of 
agitation to all, the Greek Church persevered in its old course. 
It rejected the Reformation ; consequently, the revival in which 
it then shared took the form of special effort in the way of 
protection against external influences. With this renewed 
establishment of its principles and constituent elements, it 
entered upon its fifth epoch, that of the modern Eastern or 
Anatolian Church. The impulse to this came from Russia, 
Constantinople was too weak for such originating influence, 
Its Patriarch could only accede to the confession of faith pub- 
lished in 1642 A. D. by Peter Mogilas, Metropolitan of Kiev; 
like sanction being given to it by the Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem and Moscow. Besides this, moreover, there 
has grown up from other sources, a more extensive symbolical 
apparatus. The confession of Gennadius against Islam consti- 
tutes one of these sources ; the later expositions of the synod of 
Jerusalem, 1642 A. D., another. To these may be added the 
confessious of Metrophanes Kritophylus, of Cyrillus Lucaris of 
Dositheus, the results of the Wurtemburg negotiations, and other 
original documents of a similar character, A symbolism derived 
from these documents presents no difficulty, so long as confined 
to the most ordinary topics of doctrinal teaching. When, how- 
ever, the ma@re ancient and remote literature is taken into 
the account, difficulties present themselves, and complicated 
questions, doctrinal, liturgical, practical and sacramental, are 
encountered. Confining our view for the present to the docu- 
ments of the period above mentioned, the simplicity of the faith 
and the clearness of the exposition, by which as compositions 
they are characterized, are admirable. They are very decided 
when upon the foundations of the old system. When, however, 
they present an opposing front to Protestantism, particularly in 
their anthropology and soteriology, they fall into indefinite and 
random statements, needing as they do the accompaniment of a 
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living theology to sustain them. The Church does not elevate 
itself above the catechetical position. It places the requisites 
and the constituents of the Christian life side by side, without 
any unifying principle of combination. Faith stands first. 
The appropriation of divine grace is through the orthodox 
confession and the sacraments. Then under the title of Love, as 
the second indispensable factor, follows good works ; and between 
these, the middle term, Hope, has its position. In connection 
with the last is an exposition of prayer and the beatitudes. 
Tradition stands close to Scripture. . Of the councils of the early 
Church, that of A. D. 879 and 80 is acknowledged as the eighth 
ecumenical ; and there are many other Greek synods regarded as 
authoritative. 

We may thus recognize as the characteristic of the modern 
Greek Church, that it rests substantially upon the above-men- 
tioned confessions and legislation. All of its outward phenomena 
manifest the closest intercommunion of its various parts. And 
yet, when the Byzantine accretions, and the changes and 
departures of the later from the earlier centuries, are distinctly 
noted, it will be manifest that by these different epochs its 
outward development has been affected. The earlier constitution 
was aristocratic and representative. It was thus competent to 
the Patriarch and the regular Synod to sanction the proceedings 
of the Turkish authorities at Constantinople. As to the lower 
clergy, the old arrangement as to rank was retained, in the 
order downward, of Subdeacon, Lector, Cantor and Liturgist. 
These stood nearer to laity than did the regular clergy—were 
regarded as forming part of the state organism. The regular 
clergy were, for the most part, taken from the cloisters ; and 
monasticism, partly organized, and partly in its free eremitic 
form, has stood and still stands in various forms before the eyes 
of the people, as the highest, almost a super-earthly form of 
Christian virtue. Next to the clergy are certain officials for 
purposes of inspection, administration and supervision, these 
latter being derived from the Byzantine court, which instituted 
their minute distinctions. This artificial system of officialism 
finds its counterpart in the quite as complicated priestly, courtly 
and political functions of the Byzantine ages. Many lists of 
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these same clerical officials are still in existence. The Codinos 
Corupolata numbers not less than nine pentads; and there are 
also in some of the shorter lists enumerations of forty-five of 
such officials in their forms of service. Leo Allatius in his 
enumeration has doubtless in view the more recent periods of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. According to his 
statement, which is followed by Heineccius and others, the 
arrangement of ecclesiastical officialism divides itself into two 
groups, the choir of the right and that of the left. The former, 
the right, and the more distinguished of the two, is again sub- 
divided into three orders, each containing five persons. The 
numbers of these, in regard to whose specific duties, however, 
there remains much doubt and necessity of further investigation, 
are first 6 peyas éexévopos, the chief administrator of ecclesiastical 
property, serving also in the mass as a deacon, and in the 
spiritual court as assessor. 2, ‘0 peyas caxedddptos, the over- 
seer of the monks and nuns, to whom still further was added a 
civil function. 3. ‘0 cxevogdda&, the inspector of the society of 
ecclesiastical vessels and furniture. 4. ‘0 xatogdia&, the chan- 
cellor, an important and often contested office, the guardian of 
ecclesiastico-legal documents, the judge and administrator in 
matrimonial ¢ases ; the highest resort also, after the bishop and the 
comptroller, in other clerico-legal controversies. 5. ‘0 tov 
caxediiov, the inspector of harmonies. These five named havea 
seat in the Synod. 6. ‘0 zpwrovapios, the writer of circulars, 
agreements and directions. 7. ‘0 Aoyoderns, the accountant and 
keeper of the seal, and member of the court. 8. ‘0 xaverpratos, 
who in the church bears the censer and the vessel of incense. 
9. ‘0 pegepevdaptos, the clerical agent, who has charge of mes- 
sages to the Emperor, and of the directions to persons who 
are at a distance. 10. Yropynno0ypdgwy, the scribe and keeper of 
the registers. 11. Mpwréd:xos, president of the court for the 
settlement of minor questions and of claims presented ; entrusted, 
moreover, with the care of persons imprisoned. 12. ‘Jepopyqnay, 
the recipient of memorials, the keeper of the Church books, and 
authorized to represent the bishop in church consecration and 
other business matters. 13. ‘0 én trav yovdtrwy, or Sxoyovdtwy, 
who unlooses the clasp of the bishop’s robe, and serves in the 
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mass. 14. ‘0 Szopmepryoxwy, commissioners of memorials and 
proposals to the court. 15. ‘0 dcdacxados, the expositor of the 
gospel in the mass. Up to this point the lists very nearly agree, 
although in the last officials mentioned by Codinus, 6 éxt cév 
cexpérwy, the secretary and supervisor of judicial proceedings, and 
§ ént tis lepac xataotdcews, the official for preserving good order 
in the church, is added. 

In the lists following there are many variations, of which we 
cannot here give the explanation. The catalogue of the left 
section, according to Leo Allatius, is as follows —6é zpwrozazac, 
the first assistant in the distribution of the mass; 6 devrepedwy, 
the second assistant; ¢ dpydv twy éxxdnordv, the overseer of the 
churches ; ¢ efapxo¢, the Church visitor and judge; 6 yatnyy77s, 
the teacher who instructs and prepares for baptism converts from 
other sects or religions; é zsprodeur7s, the itinerant priest ; 
6 Baxtiorns, the baptiser ; ¢¢ db0 éxdcxoc, ecclesiastical attorneys or 
advocates, assistants of zpwéxdtxo¢ ; bt d60 dopeottxot, the leaders in 
the singing, or chief singers, although sometimes there is a 
separate leader of the right and left choir, 6: 350 Aaocuvdxrar, 
whose office it is to collect the deacons and the congregation, and 
also appoint the singers; é¢ dd0 zptyptxnpror, the special super- 
visors of the music and reading ; 0 zpw5:uos, the chapel master ; 
6 dexotytog, the usher of the bishop, who precedes him and makes 
for him place; dedpeor, church watchmen; 6 én? tij¢ evtabias, a 
sort of ecclesiastical master of ceremonies; 6 xatoyop:dépys, the 
sweeper ; 6 xouobxdys, the chamberlain ; ¢ dexavos, the officer who 
allots the fees to the priest; 6: Aa»raddpror, the lamp cleaners ; 
6 xeptetaepxduevocg, Who carries the lights in the church and places 
them on the altar ; nupdédorys, the sacristan charged with hearing 
the holy Myrum. 

We could, if this were the place for it, add other titles to these 
already so extended. One needs only to look over the catalogue 
to enable him to recognize the circumstantiality and pedantry of 
the Greek ecclesiastical arrangements. Of these officials, how- 
ever, who are not peculiar to Constantinople, but are found 
elsewhere, many in modern times have disappeared, and others of 
them have only a nominal existence. The worship betrays in 
many things its connection with the earliest antiquity, as, for 
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instance, in the threefold baptismal immersion, the turning to 
the east in prayer, the text of the directions and of the 
psalmody. Clocks are seen rarely, organs not at all; and it jg 
somewhat worthy of note that the old Greek condemnation of the 
use of musical instruments has continued with so much tenacity 
until the present time. 

If we bear in mind the arrangement of a Greek church or 
chapel, with its open nave not filled with seats, the altar set in 
only one place, the protecting veil and the sacred door, we shall 
recognize the Temple-like character of the worship; and the 
resemblance becomes still clearer in the mysteries as not before 
the eyes of the people, and the significant opening and closing of 
the veil. The arrangement of the congregation has also its 
peculiarities, The sexes are separated ; they stand while hearing; 
and the liturgical recitations and Scriptural readings are inter- 
spersed with singing by the choir. Of this last, unfavorable 
accounts have been given by Stephen Gerbach and Smith; but 
it seems to have improved with the course of time; and the 
writer remembers some very good chanting, a modern setting of 
the old melody, by the choir of the Greek chapel at Vienna. 
The arrangement of the pictures and mosaics (as plastic repre- 
sentations are forbidden everywhere else except in Russia) is 
made, according to certain regulations, upon the main wall of 
the church. Preaching is thrown into the background, even 
more than it isin the Church of Rome. The artificial character 
of the ceremonial has already been indicated. That of the Mass, 
according to the Liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom, exhibits the 
highest degree of liturgical minutie. The manner in which the 
priest with the lance Aoyyy divides the pieces of the unleavened 
bread, the position of the finger when he pronounces the bene- 
diction, the way of making the sign of the cross, the lifting of 
the lights, the manner in which the incense must be swung—all 
this is fixed and sharply defined with dogmatic exactness. The 
Greek ceremonial, in some respects, identifies itself with that of 
the Romish; at the same time, in others, deviates very greatly 
from it. The elements, for instance, among the Greeks are 
handled without any elevation; there is no veneration of the 
host. The consecration does not take place in the sight of the 
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people ; the Lord’s Supper is partaken of in both kinds ; the con- 
secrated bread remaining over is distributed. 

To complete our account we must take note of some other 
usages, the consecration of the altar, the blessing of water, 
which, however, is not set out in a basin to sprinkle the church, 
the close connection of baptism with anointing, the sacrament 
of unction, which extends to the sick not necessarily in a 
dying condition, the processions and feet washings. The 
prevalent character of the worship is kindred with the Romish, 
and it tends to superstition and a certain Judaistic legality. 
The Greeks know nothing in the Romish sense of indul- 
gences, of masses for the dead; they reject the doctrines of 
Purgatory, and the withholding of the cup from the laity. 
But in the worship of images and relics, in liturgical parade, 
and in strict regulations for fasting, they are equal, as indeed 
they can scarcely be exceeded in external religionism ; and the 
reproach of Judaism, urged once by them against the Latins, 
comes back against themselves. As, moreover, excommunication 
and discipline, with the benefits and evils of their operation, 
have not, with the Greeks, attained the same development, so as 
a sufficient explanation is the fact that these weapons are not in 
Papal hands, 

Thus far we have sufficiently spoken of the Greek Church in 
general. As we retrace our progress, we are met by three forms 
and branches of this Greek ecclesiastical system, the Turkish, the 
Russian, and the free Hellenistic; and we briefly describe their 
characteristics by saying, that we find in the first, the Turkish 
section, the greatest ecclesiastical isolation and_ traditional 
uniformity ; in the second, the Russian, the closest connection 
with the State and the Slavonic nationality ; in the third, the 
modern Greek proper, the beginning of a national church life, 
making itself manifest. These we notice in order. 

The Church in the Turkish Empire. Prior to the taking of 
Constantinople, as since that event, the Turkish Government, 
by various movements, has enlarged its territory so as to include 
Hellas, Trebisond, Epirus, the Danubian territory, the Isles of 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. It holds sway of Greek, 
Sclavonic, Armenian, Jewish, and a mixed population; ruling 
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some of it directly and immediately, some through viceroys and 
feudatories. This government of the Turks, in the course of 
time, developed all the peculiarity of an Asiatic despotism, and 
all the horrors of its tyranny. How fearfully insurrections were 
punished, and slavery and subjection enforced, is well known, 
But the pressure of such condition did not involve interference 
with the rights of conscience, which, by the Turks, who desired 
to secure their position, was always respected. The Christian 
population enjoyed religious freedom, though at a heavy price, 
The highest ecclesiastical positions from the beginning had been 
controlled by bribery, or by the caprice of the civil authority, 
The best church edifices fell into the hands of the Mahometans; 
and the others, impoverished, and forbidden to make converts, 
could scarcely retain their position. The subject-people were 
not only impoverished by taxes and exactions, but their character 
in the direction of all its activity to the contracted pursuits of 
commerce and pecuniary acquisition, was positively weakened. 
Science and culture decayed ; at the best were only nourished 
here and there in the cloisters. As, however, there was still 
some moral stamina remaining, its source may be recognized 
partly in the church and through the administration of discip- 
line by the clergy, partly in the capacity, still remaining among 
the people, of public administration. Worship, although opposed 
to the existing establishment, continued without molestation ; 
and the higher clergy were recognized officially by the Turkish 
authorities. In return for such recognition, the Greeks famili- 
arized themselves with their haughty masters, as those from 
whom no jesuitical effort in the way of conversion was to be 
dreaded ; and they even spoke against the intrusive inquiries of 
Romish emissaries as to their condition. Rarely has it been the 
case that they have sought help in the West from Turkish 
oppression. Once, in 1734, this happened after the conquest of 
the Morea, when the Archimandrite Dorostamus, by the appoint- 
ment of the Patriarch, appeared in Germany to gather a contri- 
bution for the redemption of Christian captives. The old 
antipathy of the Greeks against Romish opinions and writings, 
and, indeed, against all not formed under the Greek culture, has 
not been removed by the facts of their subject condition. This 
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last fact, the absence of Greek culture, has kept them in their 
persevering isolation from Protestantism. They stand in a posi- 
tion of rigidity between the incredulous on the one side and the 
superstitious on the other, always resting upon the ground of a 
hard, unyielding orthodoxy. It is only in modern times that 
they have occasionally indulged the hope of help from the West. 
The converts from the Greek community to Islam are compara- 
tively of little importance, most of the renegade Moslems, in 
fact, being not Greeks, but Frenchmen, Germans, and English- 
men. The well-known Hattischerif of Gulhane, 1839, which 
placed Christians and Moslems upon the same footing at legal 
tribunals, tended to the improvement of the condition of the 
former. Other alleviations will doubtless follow as the bene- 
ficial effect of existing complications of political and military 
difficulties. Since writing the above, additional alleviations have 
been obtained. 

The statistical elements of this portion of the Greek Church in 
Turkey at the present time, are as follows: The Diocese of 
Constantinople, elsewhere alluded to, comprises European ‘Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, and the Islands, and contains more than eighty 
Metropolitan Sees, while to the Synod of Antioch there are 
thirteen, and to that of Jerusalem eight. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria has under him only one bishop—that of Lybia. In 
Macedonia there is the Archbishopric of Salonica, and the 
monastic republic.of Athos; in Thessalia the Archbishopric of 
larissa ; in Bulgaria, those of Varna, Widdin, Silistria — the 
earlier See of Achridia has ceased to exist; in Bosnia, that of 
Belgrade. 

In Bulgaria the Mohamedans have made many converts; in 
Turkish Croatia the Latins have been like successful; on the 
other hand the Greeks have the predominence in Herzegovina 
and Montenegro, and also in the islands of Candia and Cyprus. 
The Greek Christians of Moldavia are subject to the Metro- 
politan of Jassy, and those of Wallachia to that of Bucharest. 
In all these territories there is no want of churches, clergy, or 
monks, neither of respect for the same, although there is much 
defect as to cultivation, morals and instruction. Protestant 
efforts in regard to these latter are lightly esteemed, those of 
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Romanists regarded with hostility. The support of the clergy ig 
very unequal, at times entirely dependent upon chance supplies ; 
the monks are much more highly esteemed. The religion of the 
people in some of the provinces, as in Servia, is mingled with 
the wildest superstition. Pieces of paper, for instance, that had 
been conjured were regarded as talismans; and not long since it 
was believed by many that the corpse of one who was under ex- 
communication could not putrefy. 

In Asia Minor the Metropolitan seats of importance are 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Nicomedia. In these, however, the 
priesthood and the religion are of a more decided character, and 
the Armenian congregations are in advance of those of the 
Greeks. In other districts of Asia, the orthodox church has been 
largely displaced by the sects of the Nestorians, the Maronites, and 
the Jacobites ; in Syria it resists them as combined in Jerusalem 
under the greatest variety of forms. In Egypt there are only 
about eight thousand of the orthodox living among the Copts; 
in Arabia almost none at all. Besides these more important and 
continuous ecclesiastical districts, there are scattered orthodox 
Greek churches in Hungary, Galicia, Austria, Dalmatia, and 
Transylvania, with rigid worship, but in very little connection 
with the general body. In Hungary, especially, where already 
in the seventeenth century many Christians from Moldavia and 
Wallachia had settled, there have been various synods in which 
their church matters have been arranged, and their position to 
the Metropolitan of Carlowitz placed upon very nearly the same 
footing as that of the Protestants. The ‘ Unionists’ also, that is 
the Greeks holding to the Romish supremacy—which in Turkey, 
a needy and weak diaspora, number but four churches—abound 
in Hungary, Austria, Transylvania, and Italy. They are under 
their own bishops—differ among themselves as to forms of 
liturgy and worship, but doctrinally accept the Romish state- 
ment as to the Trinity and Purgatory. - 

The Greek Church of Hellas—This new Greek Church of 
Hellas has its own peculiar history. Upon no land did the 
oppressive sway of Turkish rule bear more heavily than upon 
Greece, Attica, the Peloponnesus, and Epirus. in several de- 
pendencies, with a changed language, a new Greek nation came 
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into existence. During the last century. the hardships of their 
condition continued, against which a never-entirely-forgotten 
sense of freedom broke forth in bloody insurrections. For thirty 
years: the Greeks endured the tyranny of the victorious Ali 
Pacha of Janina, and the revolts of the Suliots terminated in the 
martyrdom of thousands; this, however, constituting the point 
of transition to a conflict with the Porte itself. As the bishops 
all along had worked for the Hetairia, and aided in the dissemi- 
nation of a spirit of nationality, so religion gave its peculiar 
sanction to the struggle for independence ; while the murderous 
cruelty of the Turks against the priesthood, and the execution of 
the Patriarch and many bishops, only heightened the enthusiasm 
of those exposed to such barbarities. After many years of 
conflict, and through the intervention of the European powers, 
the Porte was worsted, and in 1827 the independence of Greece 
acknowledged. 

At once, in the establishment of the new kingdom, the 
question came up as to whether the Church also was not a par- 
taker of the revolution. During the conflict, connection with 
the Patriarch in Constantinople had been very much relaxed. 
Contributions had been withheld, and priests nominated had not 
been confirmed. ‘The Count Capodistrias approved of a separa- 
tion from the old ecclesiastical centre; and a commission was 
appointed to take control of necessary Church matters, to fill 
some of the Episcopal sees, to add others and provide them with 
incumbents. This, however, was but a step of the regency 
towards placing the Church in a decidedly independent con- 
dition. On the 23d of July, 1833, at the suggestion of 36 
bishops at Nauplia, it declared that the orthodox Eastern 
Church of Greece was independent of all external jurisdiction ; 
that Christ was its alone head, and that it was competent to the 
administration of its own affairs; without, however, this separa- 
tion from the Patriarch affecting in any degree the common doc- 
trines held by both. The same act created a permanent synod 
for the control of ecclesiastical matters. This, in purely ecclesi- 
astical questions, acts freely, but external and mixed questions 
are administered co-operatively under royal and ministerial 
supervision. This Synod consists of five clerical members and 
9 
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two royal officers. The consequence thereupon has been that 
the clerical portion of the jurisdiction has as yet been a check 
upon the secular. The monasteries also have been reduced from 
four hundred to about eighty-two, and the nunneries, except 
three, abolished. The income thus accruing was invested for 
church and school purposes. The first president of the Synod 
was Cyril, Metropolitan of Corinth, and the first state deputy 
Constantine Schinas, The ecclesiastical divisions of territory 
correspond with the civil; the principal place in each diocese 
holding the bishop’s seat, many provisional episcopal sees being 
created to satisfy numerous candidates. The establishment of a 
theological faculty and seminary was not accomplished until a 
later period. 

This ecclesiastical constitution is a degenerate imitation of the 
Russian ; and the permanent Synod, as a feeble counterpart of a 
Protestant consistory, has been regarded by Romish writers with 
utmost contempt. No doubt, the organizing power, in its whole 
effort, gave too much influence to the politically-affected Russian 
party ; and the composition of the Synod, of one-year members, 
by kingly choice, was an arrangement unnecessarily restricted, 
But these disadvantages are counterbalanced by the separation 
from the old jurisdiction of Byzantium. And it affords ground 
of expectation that a Greek National Church, not isolating itself 
to the same degree as the Russian, but open to the influence of 
Western civilization and religion, may be drawn towards them 
in friendly sympathy. On the whole, the church has been bene- 
fitted by what are called the dogmatic innovations ; especially 
since the constitutional arrangements of 1843 and 1844, which 
have given it more freedom in its relations to the state. 

Of course, it seems but natural that the old ecclesiastical 
regime, and its management, should not, all at once, disappear. 
Public sentiment, before 1839, so far fluctuated, that a_hier- 
archical party sought a renewal of the connection with Constanti- 
nople. The Patriarch of that See was first induced in 1850 to 
sever the connection, and with certain formal reservations 
acknowledged the independence of the youthful church. The 
prevalent church spirit was exposed to two conflicting influences. 
The University of Athens and an improved system of education 
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ressed their claims, on grounds of national interests and welfare. 
The Protestantism of North America, of both confessions, sought 
to extend their influence through missionary operations and 
scriptural translations. Even the Romish Church persevered in 
its efforts to make converts ; but, as admitted by Pius IX., with 
very little success, The Archbishop of Attica in 1836 excom- 
municated all parents and guardians who allowed their children 
to attend the instruction of the American and English mission 
schools. In some few of these schools, the compromise was per- 
mitted of allowing attendance where the religious instruction of 
the children was placed entirely in the hands of Greek priests, or 
where many of these latter were employed as tutors in the 
academical branches. 

A rude cultivation as to the people prevailed towards the close 
of the last century, with the occasional exception of a classical 
scholar, as for instance, Eugenius Bulgaris of Corfu. Literature, 
however, through the issues of the day, maintained a vigorous 
existence. The evidence derivable from the works of Germanus, 
Oikonomos, Pharmakedes, Barnabas, and the Evangelical Trum- 
pet of 1835, betrays a most contracted traditional spirit and 
temper. The above-mentioned Oikonomos reprobated the study 
of the Hebrew original ; would have had the Septuagint as the 
only authorized version for the people. New Greek translations 
of the Scriptures he opposed as useless and erroneous—all with 
the overbearing cry of the ‘Adamant City of Orthodoxy ’. 
Parties contracting mixed marriages were admonished that a 
return to the supervision of Constantinople was to be regarded 
as the only hope of ecclesiastical independence. On the opposite 
side, however, there was no want of evangelical sympathies, and 
a corresponding party of progress. Good results followed upon 
exegetical investigations, patristical extracts, and studies of 
earlier church laws. Among books of devotion we find a trans- 
lation of ‘ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest ’. 

The Greek Church of Russia. The Russian Church, which 
is better known through English and French than German 
sources, is usually regarded as a younger daughter of the Byzan- 
tine, and as partaking of its spirit and character. But there are 
features of difference, however indubitable such relationship, his- 
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torically conditioned, which cannot fail to be recognized. In 
doctrine, worship, and organization, the Russian Church has 
throughout occupied the position of a recipient from the Greek, 
It has, moreover, derived from it the element of immovable 
uniformity. All of the elements received, however, have not 
been incorporated with the same zeal. While, for instance, 
allowing the educational interest to retrograde, it has made 
prominent the practical ; and has called forth a strong national 
spirit corresponding with the religious spirit of the masses. It 
shares further with the Greek Church of the earlier ages in its 
capacity of adjusting itself to the civil power; and favors the 
fusion of the religious and civil elements — in other words, civil 
despotism. There is, indeed, this difference, that while the 
Byzantine Church suffered from a weak and fruitless struggle 
between the priestly and the civil power, that of Russia presents 
a definitive, strongly-stated relationship: an early period of 
hierarchical independence, a later in which the church constitu- 
tion was subject to the supervision of the civil power. Further 
also, the Christians of Russia suffered from the Tartar conquest, 
in the same manner as did the Greeks from the Turks. They 
were soon, however, and fully, delivered from their barbarous 
conquerors. 

As to the beginning of their ecclesiastical existence, this is 
found by Russian authors, as for example the annalist Nestor, 
in the earliest Christian antiquity, and even as far back as a pre- 
tended visit in the year A. D. 33 to Constantinople and the 
Dnieper, by the Apostle Andrew. More rationally it can be 
found in the ninth century, in the rather doubtful account of the 
incursions of the Russians upon the Bosphorus, in the times of 
Photius, and of tlteir success then achieved, and of the many 
principles of Christianity with which they were then made 
acquainted. Under the princes Oleg and Igor, there was exist- 
ing a small Christian flock in Russia, and the princess Olga in 
955 received baptism at Constantinople. The first assumption 
of a decided Christian position in the administration of the 
government, was by Vladimir; and the significance of his 
accession may be recognized in the story of the Jews, the Moham- 
medans, the Romish and Greek Churches, offering to him their 
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religions for his adoption, and of his actual adoption and con- 
frmation into the last by baptism in A. D. 977, after full ex- 
amination of all the opposing claims presented. He was a per- 
secutor and destroyer of heathen worship, and his marriage with 
Anna, the sister of the emperor Basilius, strengthened the 
ecclesiastical connection between the two countries. A primacy 
was established at Kiev, subsequent to the year 1051 A. D. 
—the primate asserting his prerogative in the nomination of 
Metropolitans, and this sometimes in opposition to the civil 
ruler. During the centuries following, the process of ecclesi- 
astical development went on. Kiev, Novgorod, and Rostow, 
were the ecclesiastical centres ; the monasteries were in a flourish- 
ing condition, most of all the grotto monastery of Kiev. Super- 
vision of discipline was with the bishops, this being administered 
according to Greek canon law, of which there was a translation. 
At times there would be a suspension of ecclesiastical connection 
with Constantinople ; sometimes through the interference of the 
prince, sometimes through tendencies to union with the 
Church of Rome. The last was particularly sought in 1246, by 
Innocent 1V., with the emperor Alexander Newsky, but with- 
out success. As the Greek worship extended to the Poles and 
Lithuanians, it came in conflict with that of Rome; as also 
it suffered from the destructive violence of the Tartars. Its 
history thus consists of separate narratives, in the chronicle style, 
of events in cities and monasteries, of metropolitans and martyrs, 
of images of saints and relics. The importance of the monks 
and of the clergy, during this period, was at its height ; even the 
Tartars spared them, and insured to them their peculiar privi- 
leges. Single Archimandrites and monks composed difficulties 
of princes, and placed upon them sentence of penance. The 
cloisters, moreover, served as a means of increasing self-import- 
ance; or as an avenue to a blessed death, to those who as heroes 
or consolers were entering into the rapidly increasing numbers of 
the canonized. 

With the close of the sixteenth century there begins a second 
period of importance. As the Russian Church, after the fall of 
Constantinople, had assumed an independent position, and the 
Metropolitan of Kiev had crowned the emperor Ivan Vassilye- 
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vitsch, the Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiah IT., determined 
to acknowledge a Patriarch of the Russian Church, thus creating 
it an independent province of Greek Christianity. The Metro- 
politan Job was thus, with the consent of Alexandria and Jeru- 
salem, appointed the first Russian Patriarch, ranking as fifth in 
order; and with him, at the same time, were appointed four 
metropolitans and six archbishops. At a later period the right of 
selecting the Russian Patriarch was secured to the Russian clergy, 
the Oriental and Constantinopolitan Patriarchs renouncing all 
claim of control or interference. The assumption of such a posi- 
tion of independence gave considerable impetus to the progress 
of the church, and the seventeenth century may be regarded as 
that of its highest advancement. It successfully resisted the 
conversion efforts of Rome and the Jesuits, although the latter 
still, in Little Russia, obtained the upper hand for the union 
party and the Romish Church. As we have already seen, the 
Russian Church has furnished, through Peter Mogilas, a perma- 
nent confession accepted unanimously by the Greeks and Orien- 
tals. Still further the people were elevated to a grade of higher 
religious intelligence by other improvements, the establishment 
of native and Greek schools, reforms of church hymnals and 
worship, the improvement of the hagiology, and the holding of 
important church synods. In the life of the Patriarch Nikon, 
who, to his honor, engaged in a contest with the emperor and 
was overthrown and deposed by a synod in 1665, all the conflict- 
ing issues for the time united. 

Thus far the Church had increased its rule, first, in and by 
the side of elements of disorganization, and then during the cen- 
tralized and aspiring power of the princes. But this was to be 
followed by another and important change, one which. elevated 
the civil and depressed the ecclesiastical power. As the Russian 
state, through the gentle despotism of Peter the Great, attained 
great national importance, so the Church was compelled to yield 
its independence and a portion of its hierarchical power. We 
may thus distinguish these stages of ecclesiastical existence : first, 
one of ecclesiastical dependence upon a foreign centre; secondly, 
one of freedom ; thirdly, one of dependence upon the civil power, 
and of subjection to its control. Peter, in 1702, left the patri- 
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archate vacant, and provisionally transferred the supervision of 
ecclesiastical affairs to the Exarch of Kasan, with a very limited 
prerogative. About the same time he undertook to make many 
alterations, reduced the power of the clergy, brought the monas- 
teries under regulation, designated the number of priests, arch- 
priests and clerics in each episcopal see, and finally, in 1721, 
placed the general administration of affairs in the hands of a per- 
manent holy synod, as he declared that church political control 
was ecclesiastically improper and politically dangerous. The 
chief pastor of Constantinople was obliged to acquiesce in this ~ 
comprehensive arrangement; and, in 1723, he sanctioned this 
holy synod as a patriarchal one. This, composed of twelve 
members, was connected with the crown through the intermediate 
action of a procurator, and just as it was with the senate in the 
civil department, they acted together, both having their head in 
the emperor. The session of the synod was first at Moscow, after- 
wards at St. Petersburg. The control and expenditure of Church 
revenues and the nomination of bishops, in the presentation of two 
candidates, pertained to the emperor. He does not, however, 
decide on theological questions. Upon this foundation is thus 
erected an ecclesiastical establishment which ignores modern Chris- 
tianity ; an imperial papalism, which is only tolerable in that the 
nation is not only not averse to it, but much more, that it has 
become identified with the religious and national spirit of the 
whole people. The effects of this fusion are that the emperor, as 
such, has a character ecclesiastical and orthodox ; while on the 
other side, the Church, in state matters, has very little weight, 
and its relations to other confessions are decided and supervised 
for it as matters of state or police arrangement. 

The Church principles of Peter the Great were vigorously 
carried out under Catharine, and also by the emperors succeeding, 
although with improvement in their application. The state en- 
riched itself through the confiscation of Church property, and it 
reduced the clergy to a scanty support. It provided, however, 
for the increase of seminaries and schools, aided in the extension 
of Christianity in Siberia, and provided for the safety of unor- 
ganized Greek Christians outside of the empire. Freedom of 
religious belief to Lutherans and Catholics, granted by Peter the 
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Great, has, through political influences, been restricted. The 
progress of conquest has had its effect, in the territories annexed, 
upon Church matters. The union Romish Christians of the 
Polish provinces, proselyted by the Jesuits, have, for the most 
part, allowed the state incorporation to include that of the 
Church. As also, the ‘churches of Lithuania and White Russia, 
Ukraine, Podolia and Volhynia, were brought back by their 
clergy, in 1839, to the orthodox synod to which they had 
belonged prior to the close of the sixteenth century. 

In giving attention to the internal development of Russian 
Christianity, we are struck by the remarkable character of its 
sects. In a Church destitute of theological spirit and religious 
activity, heresies, properly speaking, can scarcely arise. Doc- 
trine, as such, did not come into consideration, as it was, in the 
rudeness of the contest, thrown aside. Occasions, however, of fierce 
hate and discord arose during the medizval period, in reference 
to liturgical questions and those of Church polity. How trifling, 
for instance, seems the origin of the Strigolniki! Karp Stri- 
golnik, in Novgorod in 1735, protested against the ordination fee 
and the manner of confession to the priest. He found adherents 
among the discontented, and in spite of persecution, and with the 
causes of complaint long since taken away, the sect still con- 
tinues. Another so-called Judaistic sect of the fifteenth century 
introduced a Mosaicism, fused with the mysteries of the Cabbala, 
and repudiates not so much single doctrines as it does the whole 
Church and the creed. The origin of the Raskolniki is con- 
nected with the improvement of the church books. The 
Russians have the scriptural writings and church books in the 
Sclavonie dialect from a very early date, but in a most imperfect 
condition ; and the process of their gradual recension and con- 
nection demanded the interval of centuries. Laudable efforts to 
this effect were made at the time of the unification of Russia, 
negatively against literary deterioration as positively for the in- 
troduction of a higher culture. The greatest and most successful 
of these efforts went on during the patriarchate of Nikon, and 
through the council of 1654. But the immovable prejudices of 
old believers were against all such desires and efforts, as in 
literary progress they only seem unorthodox novelties. The 
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schism of the Strigolniki, or as they preferred styling them- 
selves the Staroverzi, that is, ‘the old believers’, soon called 
forth a sect spirit of a varied character, visionary and antihier- 
archical. This party separated itself, and in part repudiated the 
whole priesthood, while in other respects it based its separation 
from the church of the establishment upon ritual and liturgical 
trifle. Bloody proceedings, executions, exiles and persecutions, 
and eventually the offered pardon of the civil power, as, for 
instance, Catharine II., who in 1762 gave a free return to the 
exiled Strigolniki, characterize their history. But we nowhere 
find a dogmatic explanation of this or of other like peculiar 
mystical sects, the Duchoborzi, the Pomerani, and the Kapitonier. 

In recent times, the faith and science of the Russian Church 
have not been able to keep themselves entirely free from extra- 
neous influences. The emperor Alexander, in his anxiety for 
the improvement of his people, in 1813 encouraged the forma- 
tion of a Bible society. This, however, before 1826, discon- 
tinued its operations. The Russian Bible, in the meantime, had 
been printed and distributed in large numbers. Scientific culture 
in the academies of Moscow and St. Petersburg has made very 
considerable progress. Prior to this, the school at Kiev had 
been active and flourishing in scholastic studies; at these latter 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg, there originated a course of study 
freer and more inclined to German theology. We rarely find 
such a representative of the Romanizing tendency as Stephen 
Javonski, who, in his ‘ Rock of the Faith’ in 1728, fiercely 
opposed the Protestants, and would have deprived them of state 
protection. Plato the Archbishop, and professor of the academy 
at St. Petersburg, in 1812 was, through his teachings and 
writings during the close of the last century, the leader of a 
moderate tendency, but little opposed to Protestantism. His 
catechism occupies a position distinct from the symbolical 
writings of Peter Mogilas. The same tendency has since been 
represented by Philaret, the Metropolitan of Moscow. The 
pupils of this latter have cultivated German literature, and have 
been diligent students of Neander and Schleiermacher. Even the 
oft-quoted work of the statesman, A. V. Stourdza, although 
decided against Rome, does not exhibit the same severity towards 
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other doctrinal and confessional variations. The writings of 
Philaret, however, have afforded an opportunity for the entrance 
of a subjective tendency ; as they also constitute an indication of 
the influence of German mysticism upon Russian sentiment. But 
these quiet movements, although practical, have shown them- 
selves to be (as yet) ineffectual. Neither the national church con- 
sciousness, nor the spirit of the hierarchy, has allowed of any- 
thing like an approach to other churches. When Pius IX., in 
June 1848, in a public epistle to the collective Greek Church, 
invited it to reunion with that of Rome, he was met in Russia 
with the old opposition and hatred. Protestant subjects of the 
empire enjoy stipulated toleration. They are subject, however, 
to the strictest supervision, and not unfrequently exposed to the 
rudest and most capricious interference. Particularly is this the 
case with the Lutheran communities on the Baltic; in fact, 
thousands of peasants in Livonia and Esthonia were brought 
over in 1845 to the orthodox faith through the hope of landed 
possession, What happened to individuals is matter of verbal 
report; but the authority of particular anecdotes seems to be sat- 
isfactory. A servant girl, for instance, wishes to revenge herself for 
the harsh treatment of her Lutheran employers. She takes their 
child to the priest, who records its name in the church books, and 
at a later date, according to the rites of the Greek Church, claims 
it for confirmation. The parents make their complaint at the 
proper tribunal, receive a hearing, and the priest is punished— 
by a translation to a better position—and the child remains a 
member of the Greek Church. Even forced confirmations 
accomplished under any pretext are not uncommon. . Marriages 
of members of the imperial family with evangelical princes are 
contracted upon the express condition of the conversion of the 
latter. On the other hand, all conversions of Russian subjects to 
other confessions are forbidden ; and the children of all mixed 
marriages by law belong to the Russian Church. 

Some further remarks as to present condition and character 
may be made in conclusion. The whole empire is divided into 
forty-eight—according to some, into fifty eparchies. Of these 
twenty-four can have the rank of archbishops; the rest are 
administered by simple bishops, and some of them by bishops 
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titular. Kiev, Petersburg, Novgorod and Tobolsk are established 
metropolitan sees. The controlling synod of Petersburg has 
tribunals at Moscow and Tiflis, and certain of its members live 
outside of the capital. The lower married clergy of the diocese, 
the archdeacons, the priests, and archpriests, formerly most rude, 
uncultivated and despised, have within the last twenty years 
brought themselves into notice with the people. The higher 
ranks come out of the monasteries; and they, at the same time, 
enjoy the metropolitanates and the highest public estimation. 
As, according to law, only priests’ sons become priests, the lower 
orders are bound together as a caste. All corporal punishments 
of the clergy have been abolished since the time of the 
emperor Alexander. The monasteries do not stand in opposition 
to the world, in the mediseval fashion, but in living communica- 
tion with it. They, therefore, frequently serve as a place of 
permanent residence for the bishops. The number of monas- 
teries in 1842 was 439, of nunneries 113. Most of them are in 
Middle Russia,—a few in the South, the most celebrated of them 
all being the Troisische monastery, ten miles from Moscow. 
The institutions of the clergy are more numerous than those for 
the laity ; in addition to the central and parochial schools, there 
are the four theological seminaries of Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 
and Kasan. 

In a view of the church in all its departments, we must 
include all the external elements, even the frivolity and unbelief 
of its higher classes, since the same bond of religious patriotism 
and patriotic ecclesiasticism holds all together, and as each of 
these have been undoubtedly a source of moral strength to the 
nation. When, on Sunday, the multitude, without any distinction 
of rank or class, fill the body of the church, kiss the ground, 
salute the priest with obeisances, and after the close of the 
service press toward the principal figure to kiss it; when, again, 
on the feast of Easter, the people pass suddenly from the 
humiliation of the week of fasting to tumultuous rejoicing, so 
that small and great, master and servant, salute each other with 
embraces, and are elevated to a sense of the common love of a 
Christian brotherhood ; when further, again, the celebration of the 
emperor’s birth-day involves the expression of a strong religious 
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loyalty,—in these exhibitions we see the Russian Church in the 
entireness of its peculiarity. Solemn dread, a strong sense of 
dependence upon Divine power, strenuous exertion which through 
works and miracles endeavors to sustain the arrogant conviction 
that here only the doctrines and forms of Christianity are retained 
without adulteration,—these constitute the peculiarity of the 
prevalent religion, which tends continually through slavish 
devotion to superstition and hypocrisy. This tendency is favored 
and strengthened by the sight of numerous churches, chapels and 
crosses, the custom of saluting the cross, and the constant famil- 
iarity of the people with the holy pictures. Doctrinal intelligence 
is by no means common. The impression of the tripartite mass 


with its pathetic show and its monotonous intonation in the old _ 


Sclavonic dialect, is to some degree independent of the appearance 
of the bearded and robed priesthood. While, however, the 
worship and the churches differ very little from the usual Greek 
fashion, there is special attention given to the music and pictures, 
The manufacture of these holy pictures constitutes an important 
branch of industry, and their religious importance dates back 
even to Byzantine times. The popular belief regards the pictures 
with profound reverence, as if the sacred originals were present. 
These pictures are thought of, not as mere human workmanship, 
but asa higher inspiration or secret transmission of their originals; 
and upen this is based reliance upon their efficacy. Such sup- 
positious copies, with pictures ugly and stupid to the last degtee, 
were, on this account, the only ones possessed of orthodox value. 
The only mode sometimes of identifying a wonder-working 
picture is an inscription (at one time forbidden) upon the forehead, 
that it is a renowned likeness perhaps of the Holy Virgin of 
Moscow, of Kasan, or of Kiev, from which it was taken. Asa 
matter of course there is an opposing party, which in these 
pictures, so indispensable to all public and private devotion, 
would also meet the demands of taste and the interests of modern 
art. So in liturgical singing there may be recognized the 
divergence of the opposing styles. The liturgical chant from 
the Greek Church, and according to the true system of the 
Greeks, was introduced among the Russians during the eleventh 
century ; although it must have been a gradual process by which 
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it became familiar to the ears and appreciation of the community. 
Through the reforms of Nikon, this underwent considerable 
alteration, though not such as to destroy its essential character. 
Out of the combination of these various elements there are now 
in use several styles of church music,— that of Kiev, the old 
Greek, the Bulgarian, and the vulgar Russian. According to 
these musical styles the singing is sometimes prolonged and 
heavy, sometimes figurative and overcharged, but always 
solemnly earnest, even to melancholy. The style of Scaroveizi 
singing, of which sect there are a million of members, is said by 
Haxthausen to be not without beauty of movement and modu- 
lation, yet through the. predominance of nasal sounds, offensive 
to the European ear. 

To this sketch of the earlier progress and the present condition 
of the Greek Church is tv be added another fact lately occurring, 
and of deep significance. Within the last four years the Czar 
Nicholas has claimed to extend his protection over the Greck 
subjects of the Porte, thus giving occasion for the Eastern war, 
and attracting the gaze of Europe with the attention of deep 
interest to this section of Christendom. No one will predict the 
future of a church so wonderfully by Providence kept in exist- 
ence. May its future be different from its past—of the last 
thousand years of its existence ! 

In reference to the place and use of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Gréek Church, it may be said that they have never been so much 
interfered with or prohibited as in Roman Catholic countries, 
During the reign of the Czar Alexander, as already mentioned, 
a Russian Bible society was organized, by which the Bible, 
translated into the ordinary Russian vernacular, was distributed. 
But such a beginning alarmed the Russian priesthood, and 
therefore, in 1826, the society was abolished by Czar Nicholas.* 
The English agent of a Protestant Bible society which was 
established in the year that the Russian was abolished, urged 
forward with great vigor the work of distributing the Russian 
Scriptures. As this threatened to neutralize the effect of the 


1A great change has taken place in this matter, dating from the accession 
of the present Emperor of Russia. The Scriptures are not only allowed 
free circulation, but such circulation has been aided and encouraged by 
Imperial favor and patronage. 
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dissolution of the Russian society, the government communicated 
its orders to the English agent that no more editions of the 
Russian Scriptures could be permitted, that he must content 
himself with distributing copies of the existing one. The design 
of this was to bring to a speedy conclusion the whole work of 
Bible distribution. To this movement the English agents 
opposed another. They went around to the clergy to whom the 
Russian society had entrusted its deposits of Bibles, but who in 
many cases had not used these deposits, allowing them to lie in 
a rotting condition. These copies were bought up and put in 
circulation ; and so to the Czar Nicholas, who intended a result 
the direct opposite, belongs the credit, in an amusing manner, of 
protecting the Evangelical Church and distributing the Word of 
God among his subjects. The translation of the Bible in Sela- 
vonic, that is the holy Russian, a work of a very early date, and 
in a language not understood by most of the population, is still 
allowed free circulation. As thus but few understood this 
language, and the priests are the only sellers, and they sell only 
to those unsuspected of heterodox tendencies, the real work of 
spreading abroad the Divine Word is but slightly promoted. 
Among the Duchoborzi, who without separating from the Church 
follow an inward ritualistic mystic tendency, and among whom 
there is the most religious life, there is also most knowledge of 
the Scriptures. As to the other portions of the Greek Church, 
the same may be said of them as of the Russian, that the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures is not expressly prohibited ; that, how- 
ever, such distribution as is naturally connected with the progress 
of Protestant missions is at present subjected to many obstacles, 
is a fact in the history of those missions which may be easily 
recognized. 
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Literature and Style. 


Art. VII.—Letters and Social Aims. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 


De Quincey, in his essay on Pope, makes the distinction 
between the literature of knowledge and the literature of power. 
The one is in its nature tentative and perishable; the other 
is enduring, for it belongs to art. All books that are didactic in 
their purpose, that are written to teach any branch of learning, 
are in the former category ; all books that are not means to 
utilitarian ends, but are in themselves an end, belong to the 
latter. 

Henry Reed, enlarging upon De Quincey’s definition, con- 
siders that the literature of power, or that which is alone true 
literature, appeals to man as man; while the literature of know- 
ledge is addressed to classes of men, and is to that extent arti- 
ficial and fugitive. Without the element of universality it 
builds on shifting foundations. Ideally, therefore, all text-books, 
whether of science or of history or of philosophy, should be re- 
jected from literature; but practically there is found to be a 
fusion and intermingling of these provinces, so that in every de- 
partment of special inquiry, we might almost say, may be traced 
the power which is needful for literature. 

Coleridge sought for the simplest terms in which to define 
poetry and, prose, when he gave this formula: ‘ Prose, words in 
their best order; poetry, the best words in the best order’. 
Words in their best order, then, constitute prose or rhetoric, 
using the term in its most liberal sense. This best order of 
words is not an invariable order. The nature of the subject to 
be treated, the taste of the writer, or the personal equation, if we 
may so express it, enter into prose, dissipating any tendency to 
homogeneousness, and forming out of its correct abstract elements 
the concrete something known as style. ‘No general theory of 
expression’, says Herbert Spencer in his essay on the Philo- 
sophy of Style, ‘seems yet to have been enunciated ’— though, 
in seeking for the best order in which words may be placed, he 
considers the inverted style, as it has been called, as ideally the 
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correct one. This syntactical arrangement, described more 
philosophically by Spencer as the direct style, has for its principle 
the law that ‘ all or most of the descriptive or limiting elements 
precede those described and limited’. And in the indirect style, 
which is considered the simpler and more natural mode of ex- 
pression, the opposite principle prevails. The former style is 
more frequent in poetry, as admitting of greater force and brevity, 
But in dealing with abstract ideas, the latter or indirect style is 
preferable. In short, that which is best in itself is not the best 
under all conditions. Therefore the two styles should be used 
in combination, when it will be seen they afford mutual relief 
and contrast. As with the sequence of words, so with the length 
of the sentence, there is no absolute standard. And again in the 
selection of words, the same latitude is allowed. From the 
Saxon or Latin element of the English tongue, the monosyllabic 
or polysyllabic materials of speech, each writer may choose, and 
by his course in this respect is his style materially shaped and 
colored. Herbert Spencer sums up his essay with this conclusion, 
that ‘ to have a specific style is to be poor in speech ’; an example 
this, by the way, of the ‘ inverted’ or direct syntax. The law of 
evolution which in language has made from simple roots such a 
complex growth as our own English, he would apply to compo- 
sition. From the homogeneous to the heterogeneous the pro- 
gression may be traced, and we are yet, he thinks, in the earlier 
and primitive stages of style. The greater the individual 
culture, the wider the foundations of thought, the greater in pro- 
portion will be found the variety in the expression of thought. 
So all styles should meet in the ideal writer, is our author’s con- 
clusion. But, in point of fact, we find each writer’s intellectual 
and emotional limitations bias him, where he is worth our con- 
sideration at all, giving a certain definiteness and individuality 
to his mode of expression not less than to his manner of think- 
ing. Yet this should not degenerate into mannerism ; the best 
style is that. which is most elastic, which, whatever its most 
marked characteristics, is sometimes forgetful of them. 

Style has the compass of the musical scale, and between its 
highest and its lowest pitch is found the via media of beauty. 
De Quincey makes clear by a felicitous illustration, the difference 
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between the finest or true style and the ordinary expression of 

rose. Of the latter he says: ‘The style is contemplated as a 
thing separable from the thoughts; in fact, as the dress of the 
thoughts, a robe that may be laid aside at pleasure ’; whereas, he 
continues, ‘ there arises a case when style cannot be regarded as 
a dress or alien covering, but where style becomes the incarna- 
tion of the thought. The human body is not the dress or apparel 
of the human spirit ; far more mysterious is the mode of their 
union. Imagery is sometimes not the mere alien apparelling of 
a thought, and of a nature to be detached from the thought, but 
it is the coefficient that, being superadded to something else, 
absolutely makes the thought’. This it is that vivifies the 
language of a writer, that gives a complexional character to his 
work, making his style as inalienable as his own personality. 
It does not necessitate, yet it does not exclude a stately syntax 
and lofty diction, such as Landor described in meeting the objec- 
tions to Gibbon’s style: 


‘ Words have their proper places, just like men. 
I listen to, nor venture to reprove, 

Large language swelling under gilded domes, 
Byzantine, Syrian, Persepolitan’. 


Charles Lamb, however, whose taste was not as catholic as 
Landor’s, playfully places Gibbon’s works among the ‘books 
which are no books—biblia a-biblia’. He had more sympathy 
with that ‘ homeliness ’ of style—a word which he uses in speak- 
ing of De Foe, meaning it in the sense of that which comes 
home to the reader—that often gives a charm to works of imagi- 
nation or fancy. Yet this is after all scarcely to be called style. 
It is only the language of common life filtered of colloquialisms, 
and is so far impersonal that we feel any one could have used it. 
It is the ordinary dress of thought, to be worn by all at need. 
Yet we would not be misunderstood. It must be perfect of its 
kind, this dress of thought, to give it admission into literature, 
not ill-made or ill-adjusted. Of this character is the prose of 
Southey, which Coleridge cites as ‘faultless’, It is more 
elevated than that of Bunyan and De Foe, but not less is it of 
the same species; and of all such unindividualized styles we 
may say that they have the purity of limpid water with its 
10 
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characterlessness. It is true this very simplicity and transpa- 
rency is not as easy to attain always as it seems, and is far 
removed from the insipid and inane. At the other extreme 
from the simple and homely style, we find the high-pitched and 
inflated expression of Dr. Johnson. His style, says Coleridge, 
is made up of ‘ verbal antitheses’, readily translatable into 
simpler terms. De Quincey speaks of his ‘ plethoric and tauto- 
logic tympany of sentence’, and he quotes from Whately a 
criticism happily describing this fault: ‘Sentences which might 
have been expressed as simple ones, are expanded into complex 
ones by the addition of clauses which add little or nothing to the 
sense, and which have been compared to the false handles and 
key-holes with which furniture is decorated, that serve no other 
purpose than to correspond to the real ones’. The meretricious 
court-dress of Dr. Johnson is then as truly an alien apparelling 
as the homespun suit of De Foe, the prince of realists. 

In a broad and generic sense there is a communism in style, 
leading features or characteristics which serve to mark the era, 
distinguishing clearly defined periods in prose literature. Some- 
times the fashion of the age is so printed upon the fabric of 
speech, that it becomes a more or less polished cant or slang, 
An early example of this mannerism is in the euphuism of the 
Elizabethan age. While the simple and idiomatic style is of no 
special period, and varies little in successive generations, the 
other takes upon itself very quickly an archaic and fantastic 
character. Lyly’s ‘Euphues’ affected even Shakspeare, and 
interesting parallelisms have been traced between the two writers. 
Of Elizabeth’s court it was said: ‘All the ladies of the time 
were Lyly’s scholars, she who spoke not euphuism being as little 
regarded at court as if she could not speak French’. It was a 
style full of elaborate and fantastic conceits, and has been parodied 
by Scott in Sir Piercie Shafton. In the age of Charles II. there 
prevailed what Coleridge terms the ‘ Cavalier slang’, as seen in 
L’Estrange and Roger North, and affecting even the writings of 
divines such as South, and less noticeably, Barrow. 

To notice, however, in order some of the masters of English 
style, we will see that in the sixteenth century there arose the 
first rounded planetary lights of prose, where before had only 
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shone the sun of poesy, out of the cosmic matter of the new- 
found English. Hooker and Bacon have each an admirable 
idiosyncratic style, while the prose of Shakspeare incorporated 
in his dramas, shows a mastery here as great as that he had 
obtained over the metrical instrument of thought. A little below 
these we must place other writers of the Elizabethan age—Sir 
Philip Sidney, whose vivid, picturesque style has preserved much 
of his gentle wisdom in centos that are never out of date, while 
his euphuism is consigned to oblivion; and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who has put in undying periods a thought or two we would not 
willingly lose. 

In the following century we have Barrow’s solid splendor, the 
quaint richness of Sir Thomas Browne and Fuller, with the fervid 
eloquence of the ‘golden-mouthed’ of English theologians, 
Jeremy Taylor. While in each we recognize to a certain extent 
the impress of their era, we find in them also that immortal 
individuality which age cannot wither nor custom stale. Cole- 
ridge says of Sir Thomas Browne, that with all his magnificence, 
he must be ranked among the corrupters of style, because he 
wrote in a learned and Latinized idiom. He is, however, 
constrained to include him, just by reason of this ‘individual 
idiom ’, among the ‘ great patterns or integers of English style’. 
To Jeremy Taylor, De Quincey, contrasting him with the French 
theologians, pays this beautiful tribute: ‘ ‘The smooth monotony 
of the leading religious topics, as managed by the French orators, 
under the treatment of Jeremy Taylor receives at each turn of 
the sentence a new flexure, or what may be called a separate 
articulation ; old thoughts are surveyed from novel stations and 
under various angles; and a field absolutely exhausted throws 
up eternally fresh verdure under the fructifying lava of burning 
imagery ’. 

Published almost contemporaneously with Taylor’s ‘ Discourse 
of the Liberty of Prophesying’, appeared Milton’s famous 
‘ Areopagitica’, a plea for liberty also. Here we find the finest 
example of Milton’s prose taken as a whole, though there are 
single passages in his other writings that are unsurpassable. 
Barrow is usually spoken of as closing the first great period of 
English prose, as with Dryden the second begins. But a clever 
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modern critic of literature, Stopford Brooke, denies the quality 
of style to all the writers of this period, singling out Milton for 
special disfavor. He is writing of that charming writer Walton, 
of Wotton, and other of the lesser lights of the time, and he says; 
‘The style of all these writers links them to the age of Eliza- 
beth. It did not follow the weighty gravity of Hooker, or the 
balanced calm and splendor of Bacon, but rather the witty 
quaintness of Lyly and of Sidney. The prose of men like 
Browne and Burton and Fuller is not as poetic as that of these 
Elizabethan writers, but it is just as fanciful. Even the prose 
of Jeremy Taylor is over-poetical, and though it has all the 
Elizabethan ardor, it has also the Elizabethan faults of exces- 
sive wordiness and involved periods and images. It never 
knows when to stop. Milton’s prose works are also Elizabethan 
in style. Their style has the fire and violence, the eloquence 
and diffuseness of the earlier literature ; but in spite of the praise 
it has received, it is in reality scarcely to be called a style. It 
has all the faults a prose style can have, except obscurity and 
vulgarity. Its bursts of eloquence ought to be in poetry, and it 
never charms except when Milton becomes purposely simple in 
personal narration. There is no pure style in prose writing till 
Hobbes began to write in English, and indeed till after the 
Restoration, unless except on grounds of weight and power, the 
styles of Bacon and Hooker ’. 

This last word power strikes the keynote of our theme. 
Not Hooker and Bacon alone, but all the writers enumerated in 
this passage, despite the faults with which they may be justly 
taxed, have contributed to the literature of power. We cannot 
then deny to them style which is of the essence of their power. 
It is their voucher of perpetuity. Style is not of one type or 
model, as this critic would seem to think, and Hobbes and his 
successors simply mark the approach to modern style as it now 
generally prevails. 

We will notice here the two opposite fashions of style, exem- 
plified as they are in the literatures of France and Germany, the 
epigrammatic and the sustained sentence. The latter is more in 
accordance with this first period of our literature — the former 

with that which succeeded it. Amn extreme instance of the 
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epigrammatic style is found in Junius. Coleridge says of this 
brilliant satirist: ‘The style of Junius is a sort of metre, the 
law of which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. When he 
gets out of his aphorismic metre into a sentence of five and six 
lines long, nothing can exceed the slovenliness of his English. 
Horne Tooke and a long sentence seem the only antagonists that 
were too much for him. Still the antithesis of Junius is a real 
antithesis of images or thought ; but the antithesis of Johnson is 
rarely more than verbal’. De Quincey writes of Junius: ‘ His 
vaunted eloquence was in a great measure the gift of his subject : 
general terseness, short sentences, and a careful avoiding of all 
awkwardness of construction, these were his advantages. And 
from these he would have been dislodged by a higher subject, or 
one that would have forced him out into a wider compass of 
thought’. And of Macaulay’s ‘ brilliant, effective style’, Reed 
writes, comparing him with Junius, that, ‘ waging his larger and 
more indiscriminate war, [he] deals so exclusively with the same 
fashion of speech, that if you undertake to read his history aloud, 
your voice will crave a good old-fashioned long sentence, as 
much as your heart may crave more of the repose and modera- 
tion of a deeper philosophy of history ’. 

Reed regretted this ‘ lost art’, as he considered it, the architec- 
ture of a long sentence, and he quotes in this connection a criti- 
cism of Coleridge upon the rhythmical style of which it is a con- 
comitant. The passage is to be found in the ‘Table Talk’, 
though curiously enough it has been attributed to Lamb by 
the editor of his scattered essays lately collected. It is there 
said to have been written by Lamb on the fly-leaf of the folio to 
which the remarks had reference. Coleridge was speaking of 
Samuel Johnson—not the great Samuel, but a lesser one, Whig 
Samuel, a persecuted and pilloried political writer of the age of 
James II. He commends his style, and says: ‘A close reasoner 
and a good writer in general may be known by his pertinent 
use of connectives. Read any page of Johnson; you cannot 
alter one conjunction without spoiling the sense. It is a linked 
strain throughout. In your modern books, for the most part, 
the sentences in a page have the same connection with each other 
that marbles have in a bag ; they touch without adhering ’. 
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De Quincey denies to Lamb any ‘ sense of the rhythmical in 
prose compositions’, pointing out that his genius lay in the diree- 
tion of simplicity as opposed to pomp, to delicacy rather than to 
breadth of treatment. And Lowell, alluding to Lamb’s judg- 
ments on the elder dramatists, says: ‘ Himself a fragmentary 
writer, he had more sympathy with imagination when it gathers 
into the intense focus of passionate phrase, than with that higher 
form of it where it is the faculty that shapes, gives unity of 
design and balanced gravitation of parts’. To writers of this 
class he narrows the participation in ‘that exquisite something 
called style’—a limitation against which the lovers of Elia 
would not be slow to protest. Fragmentary he may be, but in 
the beauty and preciousness of the parts resides that subtle indi- 
viduality which gives him a place among English classics. 

De Quincey writes well of the value and function of the sus- 
tained and elevated style, as distinguished from the unpretend- 
ing uses of a simpler prose expression. ‘ People of narrow sensi- 
bility ’, he maintains, ‘imagine that a simple, an unelevated, an 
unrhythmical style [an Addisonian or a Swiftian style], is uncon- 
ditionally good. Not so: all depends upon the subject ; and 
there is a style transcending all these and all other modes of 
simplicity by infinite degrees, and in the same _ proportion 
impossible to most men—the rhythmical, the continuous—what 
in French is called the sontenu, which, to humbler styles, stands 
in the relation of an organ to a shepherd’s pipe. This also finds 
its justification in its subject ; and the subject which can justify 
it must be of a corresponding quality —loftier and, therefore, 
rare’. 

Dryden’s prose is characterized by Lowell as ‘the best speci- 
men of every-day style that we have’. It is admirable for its 
purposes, that of critical dissertations on the art in which he was 
skilled, and to which he brought a genius of high, if not the 
highest order. It is the language of common sense leavened with 
imagination. Lowell, perhaps, does not praise him too highly 
in the following antithetical comparisons: ‘ Charles Cotton 
is as easy, but not so elegant; Walton as familiar, but not so 
flowing ; Swift as idiomatic, but not so elevated; Burke more 
splendid, but not so equally luminous’. 
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Coleridge fancies he sees in Milton’s style the characteristics 
of the ‘ philosophic republican ’, and in Cowley’s, his contempo- 
rary, the cavalier and courtier, those of the ‘first-rate gentle- 
man’. Bolingbroke, whose fascinations of style embellish an 
arid philosophy, he thought inferior to both Cowley and 
Dryden. Algernon Sidney he pronounced a gentleman in style, 
as far removed from pedantry as from the language of common 
life. Sir William Temple, Charles Lamb cites as an example 
of the ‘genteel style’ in writing. Addison and Steele, those 
refiners and purifiers of style, were long considered models of 
English undefiled ; yet they approach the confines of feeble- 
ness by an excess of those qualities which, in their initiation, 
marked a wholesome reaction from pedantry and vulgarity. 
Though to us, in a great degree, their salt has now lost its 
savor, still we perceive its conserving power, and can relish, in 
certain moods, the lingering pungency. 

The prose of Landor, in our own century, has been extolled 
for its idiomatic purity and vigor, as excelling that of most of 
his contemporaries. We quote as an example of his style, and 
for the criticism it contains on the style of others, a portion of 
the dialogue between Chatham and Chesterfield in the ‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations ’. 

‘Chesterfield.—Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is not likely 
to attract so many listeners as Plato. 

‘ Chatham.—And_ yet occasionally his language is both meta- 
phorical and rich in images. In fact, all our great philosophers 
have this property in a wonderful degree. Not to speak of the 
devotional, in whose writings we might expect it, we find it 
abundantly in Bacon, not sparingly in Hobbes, the next to him 
in range of inquiry and potency of intellect. And what would 
you think, my lord, if you discovered in Newton a sentence in 
the spirit of Shakspeare ? 

‘Chesterfield.—I should look upon it as a wonder, not to say a 
miracle. Newton, like Barrow, had no feeling or respect for 
poetry. 

‘ Chatham.—His words are these: “ I don’t know what I may 
seem to the world, but as to myself, I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now 
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and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.” 

‘ Chesterfield—Surely, Nature, who had given him the volumes 
of her greater mysteries to unseal, who had bent over him and 
taken his hand and taught him to decipher the characters of her 
sacred language ; who had lifted up her veil before him higher 
than ever yet for mortal, that she might impress her features and 
her fondness on his heart, threw it back wholly at these words, 
and gazed upon him with as much admiration as ever he had 
gazed with upon her’. 

Here, though the hand is Esau’s, the voice is the voice of 
Jacob. Under the verisimilitude of historic portraiture, Landor’s 
protean genius is recognizable. And his conclusions are just, 
that the philosophers, mindful of the Pherecydean origin of 
prose, have in many cases made their knowledge tributary to the 
literature of power. 

De Quincey sought to revive in his own style the ‘ lost art’ of 
the rhythmic period. Combining a reason profoundly discursive 
and logical with an imagination of great fervor, he instinctively 
craved an elaborate instrument of expression. And very perfect 
his art is, though sometimes he is amenable to Thoreau’s criticism 
when he classes him with those writers who ‘ express themselves 
with too great fulness and detail’. 

Stopford Brooke, with whom this time we can heartily concur, 
pronounces Carlyle the most original of all the miscellaneous 
authors of his time (at the date of the publication of Sartor Re- 
sartus), and De Quincey holding a place among them as ‘the 
greatest writer of English prose’. He adds: ‘De Quincey’s 
style has so peculiar a quality that he stands alone. The 
sentences are built up like passages in a fugue, and there is 
nothing in English literature which can be compared in involved 
melody to the prose of the “ Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater ”.’ 

Carlyle has made for himself an individual idiom, at which 
purists may well shake the head. It is a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, dyed red with the blood of passionate conviction. Reed, 
with misgivings as to Carlyle’s perfect soundness of mind, from 
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his ‘strange and self-willed use’ of his ‘mother-tongue’, thus 
notices his style and the impression it has made :—‘ Converting 
simple English speech into a strange Teutonic dialect, he uses a 
style which, while it is odious and repulsive to some, seems by a 
sort of fascination to compel the attention of others; and yet this 
uncouth style, so alien from what the use of centuries has proved 
to be genuine English, that it almost sounds like the making 
strange noises to gain and force a hearing, is so redeemed by the 
author’s vigor, and is in such affinity with the strangeness of 
imagery and illustration with which he utters his strong thinking 
and hearty feeling, that one is willing to look on it, not as affec- 
tation, but as the natural expression of such a mind, a fashion of 
speech for himself alone’. We acknowledge ourselves among 
those who feel its fascination; and we believe that though 
Carlyle may be reckoned very possibly among the corrupters of 
style, as departing from the general usages of idiomatic English, 
like Sir Thomas Browne, yet like him he will remain one of its 
striking patterns or samples, a wonder of originality and power. 
Still it is a fashion of speech for himself alone. ‘Only Arthur 
might wield Excalibur’, as some one has said in this connection ; 
though Herbert Spencer, on the contrary, would admit for the 
‘Carlylean mood’, the Carlylean ‘ ruggedness’, in the eclectic 
style of his ideal writer. 

It will be noticed in this brief and superficial induction, that 
the greater number of examples we have given in the literature 
of power have been from the miscellaneous writers or essayists. 
In all books written with a specifically didactic purpose, matter 
is paramount, and form may be disregarded. Though, as we 
have said, to lift it to the realm of real literature, the expression 
must be on a level with the thought. 

At the other extreme of letters, in the novel, for parallel 
reasons we often witness the same neglect of style. Within 
recent years only has the novelist studied form as an important 
element in his art. In the essay, however, the interdependence 
of style and subject are felt to be vital. Their mutual relation 
and confluent harmony make up the life of this species of compo- 
sition. 

It has been charged upon the poets of the modern schools, by 
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a certain class of critics, that they neglect thought in the study 
of form. The term artist, so usual now as a synonyme for poet, 
it is said indicates this tendency to rest in technicality. Yet if 
expression is an art in itself, whether in poetry or prose, in 
neither can its formal elements be too much the subject of 
thought and study. The peculiar value of the essay lies in the 
recognition of this truth. And the essay, as has been observed, 
after its first tentative circulation in magazine or review, makes 
the chapter in modern books. The scientist, the historian, the 
sociologist write essays and study style as carefully as they do 
their subject. The novelist feels the influence of the essayist 
very materially. Thackeray and George Eliot, prose artists as 
well as raconteurs, interrupt the action, confident of indulgence, 
to give their readers a philosophy or ethics in episodical disqui- 
sition. 

Among American essayists, Emerson is as conspicuous for style 
as for original thinking. We will notice some of the character- 
istics of the form in which he has cast his thought, and so infer- 
entially arrive at an estimate of the thought itself. The medium, 
as we have made apparent in these remarks, should not be so 
transparent that we will be unmindful of it, or so ordinary as to 
be conspicuous for its absence of charm. What Hobbes has well 
said in regard to poetry may with equal truth apply to prose: 
‘As the sense we have of bodies consisteth in change and variety 
of impression, so also does the sense of language in the variety 
and changeable use of words. I mean not in the affectation of 
words newly brought home from travel, but in new (and withal 
significant) translation to our purposes of those that be already 
received ; and in far-fetched (but withal apt, instructive and 
comely) similitudes’, Forman quotes these words of Hobbes as 
describing, in the passage italicized, what he terms the ‘ polariza- 
tion of language’, by which ordinary words put to novel uses 
are charged with unusual powers. ‘Every word in the lan- 
guage’, writes Emerson, ‘has once been used happily. The ear, 
caught by that felicity, retains it, and it is used again and again, 
as if the charm belonged to the word, and not to the life of 
thought which so enforced it. These profane uses of course kill 
it, and it is avoided. But a quick wit can at any time reinforce 
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it, and it comes into vogue again’. Emerson’s diction is usually 
this ordinary English so reinforced. He strives to be simple 
and even conversational, adopting such colloquial elisions as 
‘can’t’ and ‘’tis’, which would be unpardonable in a common- 
place writer. Another affectation or mannerism, as we must 
consider it, is the use of ‘shall’ in speaking to another person, 
when the courtesy of custom prescribes less arbitrary language. 
In the article on ‘ Inspiration’ he writes: ‘ You shall not read 
newspapers, nor politics, nor novels, nor Montaigne, nor the 
newest French book’. Again in the essay on ‘ Greatness’ :— 
‘You shall not tell me that your commercial house, your 
partners, or yourself, are of importance; you shall not tell me 
that you have learned to know men; you shall make me feel 
that ; your saying so unsays it’. 

Henry Reed, in some remarks upon the English language, 
examines into the causes of ‘that curious mixture of the two 
verbs shall and will, which is so perplexing to foreigners, and 
inexplicable though familiar to many who are to the language 
born’. After noticing the instinctive feeling which would lead 
men to avoid speaking presumptuously of the future, and which 
acts as an agent in modifying the terms of expression with regard 
to it, Reed adds: ‘ Further, there is an instinct of good breed- 
ing which leads a man to veil the manifestation of his own will, 
so as to express himself with becoming modesty. Hence, in the 
use of those words shall and will, (the former associated with 
compulsion, the latter with free volition), we apply not lawlessly 
or at random, but so to speak submissively in the first person, 
and courteously when we speak to or of another. This has been 
a development, but not without a principle in it; for in our 
older writers, for instance in our version of the Bible, shall is 
applied to all three persons. We had not then reached that 
stage of politeness which shrinks from the appearance of speaking 
compulsorily of another. On the other hand, the Scotch, it is 
said, use will in the first person; that is, as a nation, they have 
not acquired that particular shade of good-breeding which shrinks 
from thrusting itself forward’. Emerson seeks to gain in in- 
tensity and force by this reversion to former usage, and he will 
not stop to be polite. He would rather be a little rough and 
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homely, And so in his choice of language, he will say ‘afoot? 
in sixteenth century English, in preference to going on foot with 
the nineteenth century. 

‘Every good writer’, says Walter Savage Landor, ‘ has much 
idiom ; it is the life and spirit of language ; and none ever enter- 
tained a fear or apprehension that strength and sublimity were 
to be lowered and weakened by it’. Emerson certainly does 
not, having both in words and the structure of sentences an 
eminently idiomatic or English style. A characteristic English 
idiom noticed by Reed is that construction which puts the prepo- 
sition at the end of the sentence. He says, alluding to the pre- 
judice against it, ‘arising from misapplied analogy with the 
Southern languages’: ‘The false fastidiousness which shuns a 
short particle at the end of a sentence is fatal often to a force 
which belongs to the language with its primal character’, 
Frequent examples of this construction are found in Bacon; and 
among later writers, such as Burke, Dr. Arnold, and others, it is 
not unusual. We will find it in this sentence from Emerson, 
a sentence happier in its poetry, in its well-trought-out simile, 
than in its syntax as a whole, for with Emerson the architecture 
of the rhythmic period has not been studied: ‘Suppose there 


were in the ocean certain strong currents which drove a ship 


caught in them, with a force that no skill of sailing with the best 
winds, and no strength of oars, or sails, or steam, could make 
any head against, any more than against the current of Niagara: 
such currents—so tyrannical—exist in thoughts, those finest and 
subtilest of all waters—that, as soon as once thought begins, it 
refuses to remember whose brain it belongs to—what country, 
tradition or religion—and goes whirling off—swim we merrily— 
in a direction self-chosen, by law of thought, and not by law of 
kitchen clock or county committee’. Emerson’s excessive use of 
the dash we regard as a blemish. Such frequent emendations, or 
pauses for emphasis, destroy the unity of impression, or at least 
seriously impair it. 

As in Emerson we see sometimes the preposition closing a 
clause or sentence, so, for variety of construction, he also changes 
the ordinary position of the verb itself. ‘Truth, on whose side 
we always heartily are’. ‘And do you know what the right 
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meaning of Fame is?’ An inversion, as we see, which brings 
these examples under the classification of the direct style. An 
epigrammatic, rather than a continuous or sustained style, we 
will find in Emerson. As in his poetry he delights in briefest 
octosyllabic measures, so his sentences fall apparently by the 
same impulse into their prose equivalent. On almost any page 
you may find such a sequence of sentences as the following: 
‘Men are made up of potences. We are magnets in an iron 
globe. We have keys to all doors’, But this aphorismic 
philosophy gives place sometimes to whole pages of interfluent 
periods. And we see a ‘ pertinent use of connectives’, rather 
than the disjecti membra which reminded Coleridge of marbles 
ina bag. Scarcely can these be said to touch. They are sepa- 
rated by large lengths of ideal distance, in fact ; these octosyllabic 
sentences, in which are stored up quite distinct essences of figure 
or simile. We give an example of the contrasting method, 
which we have said Emerson, in restful moods, makes use of. 
He is ordinarily too eager, too opulent, too anxious, to be forceful 
and impressive. 

‘Nature is sanative, refining, elevating. How cunningly she 
hides every wrinkle of her inconceivable antiquity under roses, 
and violets, and morning dew! Every inch of the moun- 
tains is scarred by unimaginable convulsions, yet the new day is 
purple with the bloom of youth and love. Look out into the 
July night, and see the broad belt of silver flame which flashes 
up the half of heaven, fresh and delicate as the bonfires of the 
meadow-flies. Yet the powers of numbers cannot compute its 
enormous age, lasting as time and space, embosomed in time and 
space. And time and space—whatare they ? Our first problems, 
which we ponder all our lives through and leave where we. 
found them; whose outrunning immensity, the old Greeks 
believed, astonished the gods themselves ; of whose dizzy vasti- 
tudes all the worlds of God are a mere dot on the margin; 
impossible to deny, impossible to believe. Yet the moral 
element in man counterpoises this dismaying immensity, and 
bereaves it of terror’. 

In a recent work by George Wilkes, which discusses ‘Shak- 
speare from an American point of view’, having exclusive 
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reference to the Baconian theory, a principal argument against it 
is found in the difference of styles. This the author terms the 
euphonic test, and he gives the following technical definition of 
style: ‘A writer’s musical sense or ear for music governs the 
euphony and tread of his expression. This ear for sound, 
following the instincts of taste, and falling always toward one 
cadence and accord, insensibly forms what writers call style’, 
This is one important element, at least, in the synthetic concept 
which we have been considering. Professor Taverner, who 
contributes the most valuable part of the ‘ euphonic’ chapters in 
Wilkes’ -book, considers that there may be traced in every 
determinate prose method the ‘ geometrical or metrical arrange- 
ment in which the words instinctively place themselves’. This, 
as he says, is not always easy to determine, for it had been 
observed truly of prose rhythm that ‘its range is so wide that we 
can never anticipate its flow’. In Bacon’s mathematical style 
the problem is simplified. He has a rhythm, but it may be 
measured ; for it has a definiteness and precision that make its 
laws clearly apparent. In his alternate phrases and triple 
clauses there is something of the same sort of metre that we 
would find in Junius (to recall Coleridge’s criticism of the latter), 
And this too in the long sentence, of which he is an elegant and 
careful builder. Yet Bacon is without that flowing indetermi- 
nateness of rhythm that a more imaginative or impulsive writer 
would possess. De Quincy in noticing his capacities for rhetoric, 
using the word in its narrower sense, found him barred by the 
‘short-hand style of his composition, in which the connections 
are seldom fully developed ’. . 
Emerson’s style is of that class which contains melody rather 
than rhythm ; where the music is found rather in the vibrating 
word or resonant image than in the harmonic flow of periods. 
In imagery, or the ‘comely similitude’, to use the phrase of 
Hobbes, he is especially fruitful. And style, as we have said, is 
not structure or euphony wholly, to the exclusion of the thought ; 
nor is it simple or figurative language, to the exclusion of struc- 
ture and euphony ; but it is that intangible presence in prose not 
to be disentangled from either. In the words of De Quincey: 
‘Even for the subtlest of philosophers who keeps in mind the 
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interpenetration of the style and the matter, it would be as 
difficult to distribute the true proportion of their joint action, 
as with regard to the earliest rays of the dawn it would be to 
say how much of the beauty lay in the heavenly light which 
chased away the darkness, how much in the rosy color which 
that entangled’. Professor Taverner remarks that the simile, 
more than any other figure in language, bears the characteristic 
marks of the writer’s mind ; and its completeness, its ‘ unifica- 
tion both in structure and execution’, make its peculiar beauty 
and difficulty. Bacon, as this critic observes, is apt to construct 
his with an explanatory accompanying clause. A simile so 
weighted seeks clearness at the expense of the suggestive element. 
Shakspeare and Shelley he cites as excelling in this kind of 
trope. The ‘essential attribute of the simile’, this unification 
spoken of above, is never lacking in Shelley, so that whatever 
might be its length, ‘his mind embraced it like a single ray of 
light emanating therefrom’. In Emerson the similitude is 
seldom more than indicated ; it is not elaborated, nor is its force 
dissipated through undue explanation. It is often ‘ far-fetcht’, 
which is a desirable characteristic if it be at the same time appo- 
site. The merit lies in the hyperbolic irrelevancy of the con- 
trasted thoughts. Take the following :—‘ Every man may be, 
and at some time a man is, lifted to a platform whence he looks 
beyond sense to moral and spiritual truth, and in that mood 
deals sovereignly with matter, and strings worlds like beads 
upon his thought’. Here we have by a bold figure that ‘ trans- 
cendency ’ indicated which all have felt in irradiated moments, 
a mood of mind which, as cultivated by the ideal philosopher, 
makes the transcendentalist. Again, a little further on, the 
essayist says :—‘ ‘To every plant there are two powers: one shoots 
down as rootlet, and one upward as tree. You must have eyes 
of science to see in the seed its nodes; you must have the 
vivacity of the poet to perceive in the thought its futurities’, A 
beautiful simile is suggested here, or outline for the reader to fill 
in with sympathetic apprehension. In the essay on ‘ Inspiration’, 
Emerson, in energetic figure, says of the lack of consecutiveness 
in ordinary lives: ‘With most men, scarce a link of memory 
holds yesterday and to-day together. Their house and trade and 
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family serve them as ropes to give a coarse continuity. But they 
have forgotten the thoughts of yesterday ; they say to-day what 
occurs to them, and something else to-morrow. This insecurity 
of possession, this quick ebb of power, as if life were a thunder- 
storm wherein you can see by a flash the horizon, and then cannot 
see your hand, tantalizes us’. Herbert Spencer, in the essay from 
which we have several times quoted, gives an illustration of Em- 
erson’s use of allegory, or what he calls compound metaphor. It 
is in fact but the simile under another form, and the character- 
istic we have noticed as belonging to Emerson’s treatment of the 
simile is met with here as that which distinguishes this example 
from ordinary metaphor. ‘This is done ’, says Spencer, ‘ by in- 
dicating the application of the figure at the outset, and then 
leaving the mind to continue the parallel’. Here also we notice 
a felicitous blending of the direct and indirect style, and Emer- 
son’s characteristic brevity of period :—‘ The main interest which 
any aspects of the times can have for us, is the great spirit which 
gazes through them, the light which they can shed on the won- 
derful questions, What are we, and, Whither do we tend? We 
do not wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like white sail 
across the wild ocean, now bright on the wave, now darkling in 
the trough of the sea; but from what port did we sail? Who 
knows? Or to what port are we bound? Who knows? There 
is no one to tell us, but such poor weather-tossed mariners 
as ourselves, whom we speak as we pass, or who have hoisted 
some signal or floated to us some letter in a bottle from afar. 
But what know they more than we? They also found them- 
selves on this wondrous sea. No; from the older sailors 
nothing. Over all their speaking-trumpets the gray sea and the 
loud winds answer—Not in us; not in time’. 

Of Emerson as other chiefly than the literary artist, it is not 
our purpose to speak. He is this, however, and something more, 
and we cannot but observe upon the combination of the trans- 
cendentalist and the realist in his philosophy as it affects his 
style. Like Hawthorne, like Thoreau, he has much of that 
shrewd quality, which all unlooked for, we often find conjoined 
with ideality. Just as Carlyle, whom he is thought to resemble, 
brings into juxtaposition, contrasting commonplaces of realism 
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with all that tends to lift man above them; so does Emerson 
sometimes, like him in this also, making dissonances thereby. 
But while Carlyle is firmly planted on the real, Emerson rather 
reaches down to it from sublimated heights. He is ever trans- 
cending actuality and arriving at ultimate laws. He hears 
ringing through all the machinery of vulgar life, the harmony 
of the spheres. He is perpetually resolving the concrete into 
abstractions, and he seeks for the hidden unity which is behind 
all appearance. Therefore, whether he calls his subject ‘ Re- 
sources’, ‘Culture’, ‘Inspiration’, ‘Greatness’, matters little. 
Being is one, Emerson thinks, and to emphasize its several 
manifestations is not the province of the transcendentalist. It is 
enough if in his special way he has emphasized his own work, 
as the interpreter of some of its subtlety and significance. This 
he has sought to accomplish through an individual style, 
admirable of its-kind, if open to some charges of unadvised 
mannerism, 





Art. VIII.—1. General History of the Christian Religion and 
the Church. Translated from the German of Augustus 
Neander. 


2, Ancient Christianity and the Oxford Tracts for the Times. 
By the Author of ‘ Spiritual Despotism ’. 


3. History of Western Christianity. By Henry Hart Milman. 


4, Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Henry C. Lea. 


The language of Lord Bacon, in reference to science, ‘ Philo- 
sophia obiter libata a Deo abducit, pleniter hausta ad Deum 
reducit ’, and that of Pope in reference to poetry, ‘drink deep or 
taste not of the Pierean spring’, true in all departments of in- 
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vestigation, is peculiarly so in that of history, very peculiarly 
so in the history of the Christian Church. That history, 
in its progress, according to the description of its Divine 
Founder, is to be, outwardly, like the minute grain of 
mustard, to germinate and spring up and increase, and over- 
shadow the nations. Inwardly, it is to be a leaven thrown 
into the mass of heathen and Jewish material, gradually to 
pervade them, and make them spiritually homogeneous. Each 
of these involves the element of time, the latter especially. But 
all this, in ordinary conception, is reversed ; and Christianity, in 
its period of infancy, is endowed with all the perfections of its 
highest possible maturity. Just as some of the old theologians 
found Adam, by creation, in full possession and use of all the 
material of knowledge, scientific, literary, aesthetic, artistic and 
mechanical, that has since been or will be discovered by his 
degenerate posterity, so these primitive believers, converted from 
Judaism or heathenism by the Apostles, are supposed to have 
passed, by a bound, to a condition theological, ecclesiastical, and 
moral which makes them a model for all subsequent ages, 
Living under the teaching of inspired teachers, it is argued, and 
enjoying their extraordinary ministrations, how could they 
possibly be defective in life, or go astray in doctrine ? 
Beginning with this conception, what a succession of shocks 
to the feelings, and sometimes to the faith of the student, under 
the guidance of any ordinarily truthful historian! How deficient 
the most truthful of such historians are, how unwilling to bring 
to view the whole picture, and how perplexing the embarrass- 
ment of the student as he endeavors to verify their statements in 
the remains of patristic antiquity! Milman and Neander, for 
instance, are much truer than Gibbon in their exhibition of the 
best phases of Christianity, and of Christianity as a whole. But 
then again, and with all his sly malice and mockery, how much 
more full, and therefore more true, is Gibbon, where Milman 
and Neander say but little or nothing! And, in spite of all 
extenuation and postponement, the sad story has to come out; 
the development of corruption and perversion must be exhibited. 
Christianity is still living and operative, is encroaching upon and 
disintegrating all other religious systems; it is not, therefore, a 
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failure. But how often does it appear to have been upon the 
very point of failure! How different has been its progress from 
what we should have anticipated ! 

But are not these preconceptions and feelings unscriptural and 
irrational? Taking into account all the facts of the case, has 
not the progress of Christianity been just what might have been 
anticipated? In spite of all retrogression, has not there been 
progression? Has not such progression been through retrogres- 
sion? The golden age of the Church is not in the past. It was 
not with the Mosaic dispensation in the days of Israel’s sojourn 
in the wilderness. There seems indeed to have been specific 
effort made by the inspired writers to guard subsequent ages 
against this error; and so with the dispensations preceding. 
Says good George Herbert — 


‘Sweet were the days when thou didst lodge with Lot, 
Struggle with Jacob, sit with Gideon, 

Advise with Abraham; when thy power could not 
Encounter Moses’ strong complaints and moan: 

Thy words were then, “ Let me alone”.’ 


Which, as descriptive of the blessedness of a revelation of the 
divine presence, under any circumstances, is very true and 
beautiful; but which, if employed to describe the higher 
blessedness of those times as contrasted with that of the later past 
and the present, as seems to have been its intent, is thoroughly 
absurd and unscriptural. This, the zpwrov ¢evdos, sometimes 
of Church historians, more frequently of their readers, is the 
stumbling-block to all these difficulties. Men start with a 
theory which postulates an amount of Christian knowledge, a 
development of Christian truth and principles, in the men of 
those ages of infantile Christianity, which their own writings and 
actions do not verify. The discrepancy is constantly obtruding 
itself, and its effects may often be recognized. With one, and 
the larger class, the temptation is to hold on to the theory in 
spite of the facts, gradually to tamper with and modify those 
facts, to explain them away, and find the perverting influences 
in the conditions of a later period. With another it is to give 
up the theory and Christianity together; to regard the claims of 
the inspired contents of the New Testament as identified with, 
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and dependent upon, the imperfect Christian knowledge and life 
of their uninspired recipients. It is forgotten alike in each of 
these cases that Christianity began its career in Jewish and 
heathen communities, that its converts were gathered out of such 
materia). Its appearance is a phenomenon which neither Juda- 
ism nor heathenism can explain. There are not forces in either, 
or both combined, adequate to its production. It threw into 
them a new force, which would eventually work to their ex- 
tinction; assimilating everything in them that was true and 
good, and working off everything that was evil. Objectively, 
as a body of truth given by inspiration, and as propounded by 
its inspired teachers, it is perfect and unchangeable. Subjectively, 
and as existing in the knowledge and convictions and lives of its 
uninspired recipients, it was in a very imperfect and rudimentary 
condition. The men, following the Apostles, who had to be its 
teachers and preachers, had only a few years before been Jews 
and heathen ; bigoted Pharisees, sacrificers to idols in heathen 
temples, teachers or pupils of rhetoric and philosophy in the 
atheistic or pantheistic schools of heathenism. Could it be 
rationally anticipated that men, under such training, and with 
the preconceptions involved, should have mingled nothing of 
their own or of their previous beliefs, religious and_philo- 
sophical, with the Christian truths and system which they 
adopted? Is it to be wondered at that they should sometimes 
have failed to apprehend the full import of Christianity, should 
have fallen into serious error, both of doctrine and of practice? 
How is it with neophytes from heathenism at our missionary 
stations at the present time? It does not at all change the con- 
ditions of the problem that the heathenism is that of China, or 
Japan, or India, instead of Syria, or Egypt, or Greece ; that it 
is the nineteenth instead of the second, third, or fourth century. 
If there be any difference, it is in favor of the men of the later 
date. The mere nearness of time to the inspired teachers is 
more than counterbalanced by the intelligence and pervading 
influence of a long accepted Christianity. This original material 
of early church membership constituted the natural element 
and preparation to what has actually followed, Gnosticism, 
Arianism, Pelagianism, Augustinianism, Sacerdotalism, Sacramen- 
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talism, Papalism, Monasticism, Ecclesiasticism. They all have 
Christian truth, more or less, to constitute their capacity of con- 
tinued existence. But it is modified by the original Judaism 
and heathenism of primitive discipleship, as of later introduc- 
tion ; and it is only as that truth is fully manifested and under- 
stood, wrought into the life, as in the mind of the Church, 
that these perversions and falsehoods will be thrown off and 
destroyed. 

These principles, applicable to every form of Christian perver- 
sion, are peculiarly so to one, perhaps the most widespread in 
its deleterious consequences, that of the celibate institute. One 
of the effects of the controversies of the last forty years has been 
a more thorough reéxamination of the position of many of the 
Reformers, especially those of Lutheran and English Churches, 
as to the value of patristic authority, particularly that of the ante- 
Nicene period. In their contests with Rome these Reformed 
theologians ultimately appealed to Scripture. But it was easy, 
in many cases, to show that Romish doctrines were not only un- 
scriptural, but ecclesiastical novelties. While, therefore, accept- 
ing Scripture as the rule of their own faith, they joined issue 
with their opponents upon the rule of Scripture and ante- 
Nicene tradition, sometimes even that which was later, of the 
first four or five centuries; practically affirmed that they were 
perfectly consentaneous. This, of course, led, very naturally, to 
undue reference to patristic opinion ; to the habit of settling the 
meaning of Scripture, not by exegetical, but by traditional pro- 
cesses, through patristic judgment and opinion ; to the still more 
mischievous and pernicious habit of expressing theological 
views in patristic forms of expression. These tendencies and 
this language, pressed to their extreme by the Tract writers in 
the English Church, produced reaction. The question was 
forced upon the consideration of thoughtful men: Have we not 
been asserting and granting an authority to early Christianity 
which it does not possess? Are we held, in all respects, to the 
doctrines and practices of the first four centuries? What is the 
evidence that these doctrines and practices were in accordance 
with Scripture, with what is now universally admitted to be 
genuine Christianity ? 
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To these questions the answer may be sought in the recorded 
judgment and action of the early Church upon the point just indi- 
eated. The Christian Church, as is human society, is an aggregate, 
not only of individuals, but of families. Everything which 
touches the relations of domestic and social life, which sanctifies 
and ennobles those of the family and household, which tends to 
the sanctity of marriage, is of the highest moral and social as 
well as religious interest. What, therefore, is the judgment and 
practice of early Christianity upon this point? If not right 
here, why to be accepted as semi-infallible, or more than that, 
upon other points? Taking the advocates of such infallibility 
upon their own maxim, the argument may be thus presented. 
You assert that ‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est’, for the first three or four centuries, must be 
accepted with faith unquestioning. We adopt your test, and 
apply it to one of the most important relations of human life, 
morally, socially, spiritually. And the result of that investiga- 
tion is, that your principle, even where applicable, is worthless 
as a test of divine truth, or even of sound morals. 

That doctrine may be briefly stated. It is simply that of the 
inherent sanctity of the unmarried or virgin state, its superior 
holiness, all other things being equal, to that of the married ; the 
inevitable and actually accepted inference that there is a quality 
and elevation of holiness, to the celibate, not attainable in 
the married state. This is substantially the doctrine of the 
Romish and Greek .Church at the present time. It is often 
advocated in professedly Protestant Churches, and there was a 
time in which it was the accepted doctrine of Christendom. What- 
ever its source, and however attained, whether from misunder- 
stood Scripture, from heathenism, from the natural tendency of 
the human heart, there is a most remarkable patristic unanimity. 
Such unanimity is not confined to the accepted exponents of 
Catholic doctrine. It extends to others. Catholic and Gnostic, 
Arian and Trinitarian, Augustinian and Pelagian, disagree as they 
may elsewhere, agree here. Their views are substantially the 
same, are supported by the same reasons, rest upon the same prin- 
ciples of scriptural interpretation. 

As these statements will be startling to some of our readers, 
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it will not be amiss to present some of the evidence by which 
they are sustained. In so doing, we need to keep in mind the 
threefold phase under which this doctrine has been exhibited. 
First, in its spontaneous and formative stage, as we find it in 
the first three or four centuries; secondly, as it becomes the 
subject of specific legislation in the general Church, East and 
West; thirdly, as we find it under the centralizing influence of 
the two great patriarchates of Rome and Constantinople. The 
first may be regarded as the outcome of previous heathen and 
Jewish sentiment, operating in the interpretation of Scripture 
by the enthusiasm of individuals. In the second we find in- 
dividual enthusiasm held in restraint as to its exhibitions by 
ecclesiastical legislation; and under this, as under public senti- 
ment, finding a certain specific direction, that of the enforced 
celibacy of the clergy. In the third we find both of these 
elements combined and controlled under the centralizing in- 
fluence of the Papacy, to the advancement of its supremacy, 
but regulated to the avoidance of many of its earlier abuses. 
Our undertaking is mainly with the first. If the evil be re- 
cognized in the root, there will be no necessity of proving its 
existence in the dead and rotten branches. 

We thus turn to the first traces of such sentiment. These 
exhibit themselves very soon, just so soon as we pass beyond 
the circle of the inspired writers. ‘Guard the virgins’, says 
Ignatius, ‘as the jewels of Christ’. ‘If any lead the life of 
purity, that is of the unmarried state; or if any one practise 
continence’, that is, either withdraw from husband or wife, or 
being widowed, avoid a second marriage, ‘ let him not be lifted 
up, lest he lose the reward’. ‘If any one’, says he elsewhere, 
‘be able to abide in purity’, that is celibacy, ‘in honor of the 
Lord’s body, let him do so without boasting. If he boast, he is 
lost ; or if on that account he considers himself more than the 
bishop, he perishes’. Here, then, by one of the earliest Chris- 
tian writers, we find the idea accepted and endorsed ; and, in the 
warning given, evidence afforded of some of its natural effects, 
spiritual pride, ecclesiastical insubordination. ‘The jewels of 
Christ’ were tempted to be lifted up and to boast themselves, 
to think themselves better than the bishop; particularly if, like 
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Peter or some of the other Apostles, he were living in the lower 
plane of married life.’ 

Not less clearly do we meet with the same fact in a writer of 
the next generation, Justin Martyr. He makes it a matter of 
special note that he could point to many men, as well as women, 
who, having followed the Christian institute from their earliest 
years, had remained uncorrupt, that is, unmarried, to an advanced 
age. These persons must have devoted themselves to this state 
within the last quarter of the first century, if not earlier ; a fact, 
taken in connection with the language of Ignatius, showing how 
early and how extensively this opinion exerted its influence.” 

Thus accepted and acted upon, we find allusion to it some 
forty years later by Tertullian. ° This writer, an advocate at the 
bar during his youth and early manhood, and never entirely 
getting out of the habitudes of the advocate, while the most vig- 
orous of all the writers of his age, is singularly wanting in intel- 
lectual and moral balance—that repose, moral and intellectual, 
ever needed in dealing with certain subjects—and he, therefore, 
says and does many extravagant things not fairly chargeable 
upon his age. Peculiarly is this remark to be borne in mind, as 
applicable to that portion of his career embittered and soured by 
the controversies of Montanism. When, however, he speaks of 
facts and doctrines accepted in his time, refers to them, endeavors 
to refute or establish them as wrong or right, his testimony must 
be accepted.2 Such is the case with the opinion in question. 


1 The intelligent reader need not be reminded of the various controversies, 
and their unsatisfactory result, as to what are really the writings of Ignatius. 
If Bunsen’s and Cureton’s views of the three books of the Syriac copy can 
be established, it will be a great relief to the character of Ignatius himself, 
from the extravaganee with which his writings are disfigured. There seems 
to be something epidemic in such language. That, for instance, of Canon 
Westcott, in his books on the New Testament, is almost as extravagant in 
regard to Ignatius, as is that of Ignatius in regard to his own circumstances. 
Taking the material of even the longest of the three recensions, and how 
misplaced the effort,and how positively misleading to non-patristic readers, 
to be finding such important material, and such evidence of greatness in 
this writer ! 


2 In other words, Justin had not entirely gotten rid of his Platonism. 


* The value of a quotation from Tertullian is sometimes very absurdly 
tested by the question, Was it written before or after he became a Montanist ? 
If before, he isa Catholic Father, quasi inspired, and his opinion not to be 

uestioned. If after, he is a schismatic, and his opinion perfectly worthless. 
f after his return to the Church, all is as it was at first. What a test for 
maximising or minimising the value of a man’s opinions ! 
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In one of his earlier writings, he thus alludes to it:—‘Our 
sisters Whose names are in the Lord’—that is, enrolled as vir- 
gins in the Church books—‘ place sanctity, that is, the grace of vir- 
ginity, above every other consideration that might induce them to 
marry. They had rather be married to the Lord. In His eyes 
fair; on Him they wait as handmaids; with Him they live; 
with Him they converse; Him, day and night, they handle’. 
The very strong and urgent dehortation of this writer to his own 
wife against a second marriage, if she should happen to survive 
him, is embalmed in patristic literature, and has its significance in 
the same direction. The Church historians do not seem to have 
found out whether she died first, and whether Tertullian3 as a 
disconsolate widower, remembered his own argument against a 
second connection. 

Such being the sentiments of the master, we may expect to 
find them re-echoed from the pages of his most admiring 
disciple, the celebrated Cyprian of Carthage. ‘Da Magistram’ 
was his habitual expression as he was accustomed to ask for the 
well-worn roll of Tertullian’s writings, and the substance of his 
own shows that there was no discordance between them upon the 
point of our examination. ‘These, the virgins’, says Cyprian, 
‘are the flowers of the ecclesiastical plant, the image of God, re- 
flecting the sanctity of the Lord’. ‘Our Saviour and Lord’, 
says Athanasius, ‘has so exhibited his divine power as to 
impel youths, as yet under age, to adopt a single life—a virtue 
above law’, alluding here to a practice, mentioned also by Chry- 
sostom and Basil, of receiving children in religious houses, and 
there training them in the ascetic discipline until their own de- 
liberate choice could be ascertained. ‘ Virginity’, says Basil, ‘ is 
that which makes man like to the incorruptible God’. ‘ Happy’, 
says Gregory Nazianzen, ‘the course of those, the unmarried 
blessed, who, in this world having shaken off the flesh, are 
nearer the divine purity’, ‘ Who’, says Chrysostom, ‘shall 
dare approach the virgin who presents herself as the bright 
specimen, the ’ayadua of all philosophy? When such a soul as 
this accompanies the body, not only shall the spectacle be won- 
dered at by men, but even by angels’. 

Extracts from writers following would show no abatement in 
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the sentiments to which these give expression. Those already 
given will be recognized as from representative men of the first 
four centuries. None stand higher, none would be more readily 
received as exponents of Catholic doctrine and sentiment. They 
thus spoke as representing that sentiment ; as eminent teachers 
and leaders they gave tone and form to that sentiment. Post- 
poning our examination of some of the practical inferences there- 
from involved, and gradually accepted by the early Church, we 
may note another form in which this sentiment found expression, 
that of definitive legislation. This, of course, belongs not to the 
former, but to the later portion of the period of which we have 
been speaking, and for a very manifest reason. It is in the 
Church as it is in civil society: legislation is the working up of 
the material of popular sentiment into specific laws and regu- 
lations. To be effective, it must be sustained by such sentiment. 
To be of any value, it must be a little in advance of such senti- 
ment; but not too far to lose its support. Public sentiment, 
when thorough, is as strong as law, supersedes its necessity. But 
ordinarily, until it crystallizes into the form of legal enactment, 
there will be cases of individual non-agreement and _ noncon- 
formity. Such was the case in this matter, and the effect of leg- 
islation was to eliminate this nonconforming element. What 
had been sentiment gradually became law ; and those not yielding 
to it became law-breakers. The stages of such legislation in its 
onward progress are well worthy of careful examination. 

The first traces of it are to be found in the canons of the 
Apostolic constitutions. The councils in which these canons 
were passed are unrecorded, their dates are uncertain. In 
their present form they are to be traced to the beginning of the 
fourth century. But, historically, there can be little doubt that 
they contain material of earlier legislation, and thus afford indi- 
cation of earlier public sentiment. Such indications in reference 
to our inquiry are exceedingly significant. At the first glance, 
they seem to be opposed to the prevalent ideas as to the merits 
and superior holiness of ascetic celibacy, and they are some- 
times quoted as proof to that effect. It will be seen, however, 
that such is not really the case. The prevalent idea is sustained ; 
it is only certain practical inferences from it, in ‘the shape of 
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manifest abuses, that are condemned and brought under reproba- 
tion. The two accepted principles that virginity is a higher stage 
of excellence than the married state, that, therefore, the unmarried 
state, in spite of permitted exceptions, is the normal one for 
those who engage in the sacred work of the Christian ministry, 
gave rise to their natural results in these abuses. The principles 
are accepted and constantly implied ; the legitimate inferences 
from them are legislated against and condemned. Canon fifth, 
for instance, forbids .clergymen, of all three orders, putting 
away their wives, not under the influence of immoral or 
unworthy, but of religious motives, under pretext of religion, 
npogdoet evdabecac. Such pretext, zpogdorz, may, in some 
cases, have been unworthily urged. But these, doubtless, were 
the exceptional cases; they found their origin, and this with the 
most conscientious, in this prevalent idea of the holier state of 
unmarried or separate continence. Canon fifty-first, again, for- 
bids abstinence from marriage and certain other things, on the 
part of clergymen of all three orders, and on the part of laymen, 
not through discipline, cv 62 dexyow, not through ascetic exercise 
to the higher excellence, but through contempt of them, asa 
dca Bochvpiav. The act here is not condemned, but the motive. 
The act, 8? acxyow, would have been highly commendable, 
elevating the ascetic to the highest level of spiritual excellence. 
But it was just this that gave rise to its rejection, especially by 
the morbidly conscientious, as Bdcdupiav. Again, in Canons 
twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third, we find self-muti- 
lation by castration, ‘no imaginary danger, as exemplified in the 
case of Origen’, forbidden ; and punished, in a clergyman by 
deposition, in a layman by three years’ suspension and by per- 
manent ineligibility for the clerical office. And in Canon 
twenty-sixth we find the key to all such legislation, the explana- 
tion of all these strange distortions of perverted conscientious 
feeling creating its necessity. ‘Of those who have been 
advanced to the clergy unmarried, we advise that readers and 
singers only, desiring it, shall be permitted to marry. Other 
classes, bishops, priests and deacons, thus unmarried, must con- 
tinue so’, that is, celibates for life. Clearly, therefore, this legis- 
lation, while condemning the practical operation, in the shape of 
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admitted immoralities, of a certain accepted principle, at the 
same time reaffirms that principle. It puts its ban upon 
marriage as the ordinary state of the Christian clergy. The 
exceptions are of such character that it is clearly manifest they 
must soon be swept away; and even while allowed, put the 
parties excepted below the accepted standard of ministerial 
character and excellence. 

Passing on to the legislation of the Council of Elvira, 305, 
we find the ascetic spirit more strorgly manifested. The clergy, 
according to some authorities, are required to separate themselves 
from their wives or be deposed; according to others, such 
separation must take place during certain specified ecclesiastical 
seasons. The legislation of Neo Czesarea and Ancyra, on the 
other hand, is more in accord with that of the Apostolical con- 
stitutions. The former, by its first canon, deposes Presbyters 
who marry after ordination; but recognizes the existence of 
married Presbyters, that is, of those who were married before 
ordination. The latter of these councils, Ancyra, permits 
marriage to a deacon, after ordination, only upon the specific 
condition that he declares it at ordination, and on the ground 
that he cannot contain. In this same council we find profes- 
sors of virginity disregarding their profession, subjected to the 
same discipline with those who contracted a second marriage. 
And ‘women who are virgins are prohibited from living with 
men as sisters ’. 

Not less significant, in its implications, is the legislation, 324, 
of the Council of Gangra. Here there was manifestly a strong 
reaction against many of the abuses of ascetic celibacy; and the 
canons of this council are frequently appealed to as indicative 
of a healthy moral feeling in the Church upon this. subject. 
‘Those who condemn marriage; those who declare that it is not 
lawful to partake of the oblation at the hands of a married 
priest ; those who are virgins insulting the married ; women de- 
parting from their husbands contemning marriage ; parents for- 
saking their children under pretence of asceticism’, are put under 
anathema. All very well. But what the explanation of these 
monstrosities, social and moral and religious, against which this 
legislation was directed? Of course, the offences, here specified 
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and condemned, were not imaginary. There were special reasons 
in the public sentiment of the Church helping to account for 
their existence. And while we recognize the earnest desire of 
those who endeavored to suppress these offences, we can see, from 
their closing language, that they failed to see their origin and ex- 
planation. ‘We do assuredly admire virginity with humility, 
and have a regard for continence accompanied by godliness and 
gravity ’. It was this notion that virginity per se was admirable, 
and abstinence from marriage matter of respect, which was at 
the bottom of these troubles. All outward states and relations 
are morally indifferent. The moment one is made otherwise, it 
becomes a morally disturbing force in human association. Vir- 
ginity is nothing, and marriage is nothing; but, in both, the 
keeping the commandment of God is everything. Virginity 
was perversely or mistakenly taken out of this ordinary category 
of earthly relations. And it was perfectly useless for those who 
did this to be legislating against the natural consequences of their 
own previously accepted principles. Protests and canons and 
anathemas against these natural inferences from such principle, 
could only in their effect be temporary. Those principles will, 
in due time, if not repudiated, work to the full acceptance of all 
their natural inferences. 

The next century constitutes an illustration of this statement. 
Only a year after this action at the Council of Gangra, was the 
meeting of the first General Council at Nice, under the auspices 
of Constantine. And here, its main issue being settled in the 
adoption of Homoousianism, among other things, came up this 
question of virginity and marriage as related to the clergy. On 
this point it was proposed that, for the reformation of morals, all 
bishops, priests and deacons who had married before their 
ordination should withdraw from their wives. At the energetic 
opposition of the ascetic Paphnutius, the proposition failed. 
But the council determined to abide in the old rule, ‘that no 
one should be allowed to marry after ordination.’ The failure 
to pass the first proposition has been more than once dwelt upon 
as an evidence of the conservative character of this assembly. 
But it is quietly left out of sight that their actual legislation en- 
dorsed the principle of the holiness of celibacy, and made 
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celibacy for a portion of the clergy obligatory. As natural 
correlatives to this, we find one canon of this council dealing with 
the monstrosity of self-mutilation, and another forbidding females, 
except those of closest degrees of relationship, living in the 
houses of clergymen, ‘subintroducts sorores’, an abuse already 
alluded to in connection with the canons of the Council of 
Ancyra. 

With this action of the Council of Nice, legislation, so far as 
regards the Eastern Church, terminated: the only change being 
that in the Eastern Church, marriage invariably now takes 
place before ordination with the lower orders, but cannot be 
repeated after ordination on the loss of the first wife, and that 
the higher orders, bishops, metropolitans and patriarchs, are 
celibates. As most of these latter are selected from monastic 
establishments, their celibacy is secured apart from their clerical 
character. The general effect, however, of this arrangement, is 
to degrade the married priesthood ; and as any married priest, 
if made a bishop, must separate from his wife, it degrades 
marriage. It is inconsistent with the highest type of holiness, 
that is, of Christian character and excellence. The Greek priest- 
hood, therefore, is a degraded caste ;} and it will ever be so until 
there is a change in these features of their condition. 

In the West, the doctrine and practice was more fully and 
consistently developed, not so much by conciliar as by Papal 
authority. In 385, Siricius of Rome decided that the only 
excuse for the marriage of priests under the old dispensation, 
that of the perpetuation of the priesthood in the family ef Levi, 
had passed away with the passing away of such necessity ; and 
that, therefore, the ‘obsceenze cupidates’ of marriage were in- 
compatible with the discharge of priestly functions. To the same 


1*TIn the more elevated societies of the capital’, says Heber, speaking of 
the Greck priests, ‘ they never enter the houses unless they are professionally 
wanted; and in which case, people send for them, as they would for any 
mechanic’. So it is in Rome: priests are permitted to enter gentlemen’s 
residences professionally, but not socially. Othercauses may help to explain 
this fact, but the celibate condition of the priesthood has its share. 
Protestant clergyman who had become a Romanist, living in Italy, found 
after a while, to his surprise, that he was in great request as a confessor. 
Upon inquiry he ascertained that he was thus preferred because it was 
known that he had been a Protestant minister, and, therefore, probably a 
man of pure moral character ! 
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purport are those of Innocent I. twenty years later, and those 
of Leo I. fifty years later still. Civil legislation came in, both 
East and West, to sustain the ecclesiastical, and in spite of 
local departures from it and struggles against it, the practice 
and rule of clerical celibacy in the Church of Rome for all 
‘classes, and that already described in the East, has been adopted. 
The monastic institute, male and female, is of course only an 
outgrowth of this principle of celibate excellence. Their more 
thorough organization, from time to time, has been necessitated, 
in view of distortions and evils making themselves manifest in 
the actual working of the celibate system. In one point of 
view an evil, in another it is a relief froma greater. It relieved 
the Church in a twofold respect: first, by absorbing and con- 
fining within the walls of monasteries the celibate element male 
and female, taking so much inflammable material from human 
society ; secondly, by bringing this material under regular rules 
of work, of devotion, of confinement, it lessened the evil of its 
existence. The arrangements of the Church of Rome in refer- 
ence to these matters, are an improvement upon those of an 
earlier period. If we must have celibates, let us regulate them. 
Monasteries and nunneries, in such case, like jails and peniten- 
tiaries, are an evil. But monks and nuns and thieves, in any 
considerable number, going at large and unregulated, are a 
greater evil. But why have either? They are alike unnecessary 
and mischievous. What the propriety or the good sense of keep- 
ing up an immense and expensive apparatus, to neutralize the con- 
sequences of a system or set of ideas, in themselves unnatural 
and founded in falsehood ? 

Thus we have, not only a catena patrum individually, but a 
catena legum collectively, sustaining this notion of the higher 
holiness of the celibate life. Such notion, if accepted, must be 
practically operative. It touches so many questions, social, moral 
and theological, that such effect cannot be avoided. By a happy 
inconsistency, individuals may hold an error of this kind without 
themselves being seriously affected. But it wiil affect others who 
hold it with them, or who receive it from them. The common 
sense, and reason, and logic of humanity, of men collectively, 
especially on practical subjects, and as to the bearing of an ac- 
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cepted truth or falsehood, is almost infallible. Given this or that 
falsehood or truth, accepted in any particular age or community, 
and however it may be with this or that exceptional individual, 
yet as to the community in the general, certain manifest infer- 
ences will be exhibited. Some individuals have the capacity of 
halting in the middle of a syllogism. Others neutralize one 
opinion by an opposite, which they hold in a more living 
manner. But it cannot be so with the collective aggregate. It 
will not, therefore, be out of place briefly to indicate some of the 
practical consequences of this error of celibate holiness, as natu- 
rally to be anticipated, as, indeed, actually exhibited. 

One of these is involved in the doctrine itself: that moral and 
spiritual excellence, and that of the highest possible elevation, 
depends upon an outward state, and is, therefore, in its very 
nature meritorious. It comes in conflict with the Christian idea 
of sanctification, both as to its ground and as to its nature. The 
human ground of such sanctification is the recipient faith, which, 
appropriating the truths and graces of the Spirit, expels all evil 
and makes progress in good, which works by love, patience, 
meekness, and all the graces of the divine life, and purifies the 
heart to a service of holy obedience. And as is the ground of 
such sanctification, so is its nature, a spiritual, not a material or 
a bodily one. It is the sanctified control of all bodily appetites 
and feelings, as of mental and moral affections, and this in all 
the possible conditions of human existence. If any such condi- 
tion, say that of the married life, is wrong, that is, sin, a violation 
of divine law, it must be departed from. But any opposite 
condition, not thus forbidden, is not thereby a holy one. This 
latter was peculiarly the error of the period of which we have 
been speaking. Marriage was not declared sinful ; but virginity 
was holy, was, moreover, a necessity to the highest kind of 
holiness. Tell the men of any generation, in the language of 
Basil, that ‘ celibacy makes them like the incorruptible God ’, or, 
with Athanasius, that it is ‘an image of the sanctity of angels’, 
or, with Chrysostom, that it is ‘a spectacle of excellence, 
wondered at not only by men, but by angels’, and in so doing 
you divert their attention from that sanctification of spirit which 
controls all outward conditions, to that sanctity of body which 
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pertains to only one condition. It was no wonder that enthu- 
siastic spirits like the youthful Origen went into the extremes 
of which we are told, and that such legislation as has been 
mentioned was necessary. 

And, as this notion conflicts with the proper idea of 
Christian sanctification, so does it also with that of justifica- 
tion, acceptance with God, through the faith appropriated 
work of an atoning Saviour. Here there is no distinction. 
Jew and Gentile, celibate and married, stand upon the same 
footing, are saved all in the same way, are saved all equally, 
and all irrespective of their own merit, or that of their 
peculiar outward condition. That many of the early believers 
and Christian writers who so glorified the holiness and merits 
of celibacy, thus rested upon this atoning Saviour, and enjoyed 
His salvation, we may rejoice to feel assured. But how incon- 
sistent with this idea, much of their language! What an open- 
ing in this error to those of the ages following! It is useless to 
say that the explicit statement of Christ’s atoning death is 
held up to view, in an orthodox manner, when such notions 
occupy so much prominence. Such truth, to be productive of 
its due effect, must be in its proper place ; not put after the doc- 
trine of personal sanctity; that too, after the attainment of 
angelic perfection, ‘ of likeness to the incorruptible God’. ‘ Had 
the question ’, says Isaac Taylor, ‘been asked of one of the celi- 
bates of the fourth century, what is the proper aim of the 
Christian in looking to heaven, his perfectly correct answer 
would have been, to become holy. But, if the further question 
had been pressed, how does he become holy? the probable and 
false reply would have been, by avoiding the contamination of 
marriage ; by refraining, on earth, from that which is denied to 
the angels in heaven, ‘ marrying and giving in marriage’. To 
have exhorted a spotless nun in the last hour to look to the 
atonement of Christ, would have been a very offensive interfer- 
ence with the honor to which she was entitled: an insult, like 
that of thrusting an obolus of charity in the hand of Croesus’, 
‘Certain profane and secular men’, says Luther, speaking of 
the laity of the dark ages, ‘ finding no good works in themselves, 
such as the monks and friars had, to set against the wrath and 
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judgment of God, did fly, in very desperation, to the cross of 
Christ, and were thus saved in their simplicity’. ‘ Mary’, said 
one of these hyper-holy friars to a lapsed nun, whom he was 
exhorting to reformation, ‘Mary, I will be answerable before 
God for thee in the day of judgment. I will do penance for 
thee for this course of sin. Upon me be thy sins, my child : of 
my hands shall God require it; only listen to me, and return 
with me to thy place’. The deep sincerity and earnestness of 
this language only shows the extent and nature of the error by 
which it is pervaded. 

Not less immediate and practical the inference which we find 
to have been actually reached, first in ecclesiastical sentiment, 
then in ecclesiastical legislation. If virginity be a state of 
superior holiness in the Christian institute, can the Christian 


- minister occupy any inferior level? Do not the proprieties of 


his position make him an example in this higher reach of the 
celibate life, as everywhere? If the highest holiness be only 
possible in this state, must he not here seek and cultivate it? 
If the body of the Christian ministry be tardy to recognize this 
practical inference, will not public sentiment force them to do 
so? We have seen, in the sketch of legislation already given, 
how the clergy struggled against this sentiment. But the 
result proved that the struggle was a useless one. No Chris- 
tian community, however corrupt, will ever consent that its 
ministers shall occupy any other than the highest moral position. 
It was this that made the Papacy irresistible, in all its later con- 
tests with particular churches, upon this point. Accepting 
their common postulate, of the superior holiness of the celibate 
life, there was a lever in the hands of the Roman see which 
overturned all others. The abominable filth and obscenity of 
Peter Damiani, ‘ Saint Petrus Damianus’, as some people are in 
the habit of styling him, against the marriage of the clergy, finds 
its ample justification in these prevalent notions. Shall the 
spiritual leader be less holy than those who are led? ‘Shall a 
married priest’, says Chrysostom, ‘touch that altar which arch- 
angels tremble to look upon?’ If celibacy be holiness, and 
marriage be pollution or imperfect holiness, what must be the 
condition of the Christian teacher and example? The question 
contains its own answer. 
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And this brings us to the very gist of this matter: the alliance 
of the error in question with the Manichean falsehood, which 
finds man in the original instincts of his nature, and by which 
the race is perpetuated, the work, not of God, but of the devil. 
Augustine has been, more than once, charged with unconsciously 
reproducing this, the error of his earlier speculations, in his ¢on- 
test with Pelagius as to man’s personal agency. Whether the 
charge in that direction be well founded or not, there are cer- 
tainly many of his statements in reference to the relation of the 
sexes which verge upon that Manicheanism which finds in original 
human instinct the element of sin. Concupiscence, which in his 
theology is sinful, when clearly analyzed is seen to be not sexual 
instinct unregulated, but sexual instinct itself, to any degree and 
under all circumstances. His unsavory discussions of this sub- 
ject, so often coming upin his sermons, his anxiety to prove 
that Old Testament polygamists were free from all desire save 
that of propagating the holy seed, leads to this conclusion. These 
discourses were to miscellaneous audiences, young and old, and 
were well calculated to increase the evils against which they were 
directed. Sentimental theologians, in subsequent ages, have re- 
peated the expressions of this writer in regard to his son, the 
‘beloved Adeodatus ’, and his solicitude for his spiritual welfare. 
But they have not thought of asking what became of the mother 
of this beloved Adeodatus. Augustine, of course, when he 
became a clergyman, which gvas very soon after his conversion, 
became a celibate. What became of the mother of his child, 
with whom, for years, he had been living in concubinage? There 
was a very commonplace way, for commonplace people, in 
which she might have been made an honored wife and mother, 
and the folly and sin of the past, so far as possible, remedied— 
that of lawful wedlock. But that, to the hyper-spiritualism of 
the fifth century, would have involved the enormity of a married 
priest, and it would, if connived at in Augustine the presbyter, 
have barred all his prospects of being heard of as Augustine the 
bishop. This latter consideration probably had no place in his 
own thoughts as to the course pursued. But it would have had 
it in those of his contemporaries. 
And these errors of opinion find their parallel in quite as many 
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and great of practice. The subject in this aspect is full of ex- 
amples, and some of them are too shocking almost for belief, 
Those alluded to in the account of the legislation upon this sub- 
ject, with others that might be mentioned, will illustrate the 
evils of such errors with the two extreme classes. First, with 
the conscientious, like Origen and Jerome, to self-torment, some- 
times to self-mutilation to escape pollution. Secondly, with the 
larger and less scrupulous class, to the reaction of the most start- 
ling excesses. When Cyprian, for instance, in view of such ex- 
cesses, urged that marriage would be better; when the most re- 
volting tests, at a later period, were employed upon the persons 
of suspected nuns; and the abuses connected with the subintro- 
ducte were exposed, we see the natural results of this notion of 
celibate holiness, so universally accepted. Desiring to have 
a loftier religion than that which God had actually given to his 
creatures, they had thus ended in all this folly and sin. If, to 
use the striking thought of another, if men and women will per- 
sist in having an angelic rather than a human religion, they will 
be very apt to end in getting below the level of human morality. 
The remark has its illustrations elsewhere, but in no respect 
more strikingly than in the history of ascetic Christianity. 

But how, it may be asked, did this notion find acceptance, and at 
such an early period? There are those who contend that what 
we find in the Church during the first century, or in the former 
half of thesecond, must be A postolic,that is, under inspired sanction ; 
and that, therefore, these notions of the higher sanctity of the un- 
married state rest upon Apostolic teaching. It needs but a glance at 
the Apostolic epistles to show the baselessness of any such assertion. 
The suggestion of St. Paul, not his positive advice or direction, 
that, under the pressure of a certain existing, and therefore ex- 
ceptional necessity, it would be well to avoid the entanglements 
of domestic life ; the language of our Lord, in reference to a 
similar exceptional course, and for a specific purpose, constitute 
the whole New Testament proof that can be adduced in favor of 
such idea. But neither of these, while speaking of celibacy as 
permitted and proper under certain circumstances, say anything 
of its holiness, or of its moral superiority to any other condition. 

And over against these, and showing how they must be inter- 
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preted, are others which, it would seem, could scarcely be mis- 
understood. We find our Lord, for instance, solemnly reénact- 
ing the divine law of marriage, given at creation, as for men of 
all classes and in all times. We find him selecting for the 
apostleship men who were in the married state. In the pastoral 
epistles it is presumed that the ministry, presbyters and deacons, 
as a general thing, will be men with families. Directions are 
given to husbands and wives as in the Lord; and the most 
sacred of all relations, that of Christ to His Church, is sym- 
bolized by that of marriage. At the same time there are warn- 
ings against ascetic errors; this one, in particular, of ‘forbidding 
to marry ’, in its incipient, as in its advanced stage, by throwing 
contempt upon it, and regarding it as involving spiritual defile- 
ment. If any man find the patristic ideas in these and similar 
passages of the New Testament, it is because he has learned to put 
them there. They originate and belong elsewhere. They did 
very soon get into the Church, but not from its Divine Head, or 
through its inspired teachers. The uneliminated elements of 
Judaism and heathenism, in the materials of church member- 
ship, amply account for these evils, as for many others with 
which the Church has been afflicted. 

Looking at these materials, it would seem at the first glance 
that there was nothing in Judaism tempting to such notion. 
Among the Jews marriage was honorable. It was even regarded 
as obligatory, and a qualification to certain legal and civil 
privileges, in the shape of official station. Celibacy was dishonor- 
able. The language of our Lord and St. Paui, just alluded to, 
was in the face of such sentiment, a fact which should never be 
forgotten in the investigation of its meaning. The permitted 
celibacy of Matthew xix. 12, and 1. Cor. vii. 1, was as offensive 
to the Jewish feelings of the first century, as would have been 
the permitted marriage of priests in the Church during the 
twelfth or fourteenth. And yet even with this strong sentiment, 
there were elements working in the direction of this error. 
The facility of divorce, the Rabbinic contempt for women, had 
degraded the marriage relation into a mere legalized arrange- 
ment for sexual indulgence and the propagation of offspring. 
Against this there would always, with some, be a revolt of feeling 
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and sentiment. And in many cases this would lead, not to a 
purification of the married state, but to its avoidance; to the 
idea that it involved necessarily moral pollution, and that only 
in celibacy was purity. When still further it is remembered that 
there was an element of Jewish feeling and thought derived 
through the Alexandrian school, from Grecian philosophy, of 
the essential evil of matter, we can recognize, even in Judaism, 
material for the depreciation of marriage from its original in- 
stitution. Manifestly from these and other causes, its sacredness, 
as indicated by the rebukes of our Lord, was not fully recognized, 
Whenever this is the case, it will be associated with the idea of 
moral pollution. When the marriage tie in any community is 
only a legalized cohabitation, holding the parties together so long 
only as by mutual consent they do not seek by divorce to form 
a new connection, that tie and its associations lose all their sacred- 
ness, become thoroughly defiled and degraded. Moral purity in 
such case becomes associated, not with the sacredness of marriage, 
but with that of the virgin state; and by a still further associa- 
tion, the Manichean conclusion is reached, that the sexual 


instinct, an original principle of human nature, is evil and only ‘ 


evil in all its impulses. There were powerfully counteractive 
influences in Judaism against such conclusions. But the facts 
already alluded to, the Rabbinic facility of divorce, the con- 
temptuous estimate of females, the influence of Grecian 
thought, were all working in its favor. If the body itself be 
material of defilement to the spirit, if the wife be a degraded 
inferior, if she can be put away at pleasure for one more attrac- 
tive, he who would be pure must keep himself from the pollu- 
tion of married life. Esseneism was the practical outcome in 
this conclusion, by contrast, from Rabbinism. 

But these tendencies of Judaism, however strong, were much 
stronger with the heathen. With the Greeks and Romans 
especially, the philosophy and the practice were all in the same 
direction. To use the expression of the Apostle, their minds 
and consciences, with reference to all possible relations of the 
sexes, were thoroughly defiled. However it may have been at 
earlier periods, at the time of their contact with Christianity, 
both Grecian and Roman social life had lost all its sacredness. The 
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marriage tie was an arrangement of convenience, to be released 

and renewed as one or other of the parties took a like or a dislike 

in opposite directions. Becker’s delineation of the relations of 
Gallus and Lycoris had its parallel in many cases of real life ; 

and even when the connection went beyond this, and took a 
temporary legal sanction, divorce for its dissolution was easily 

obtained. Doubtless one of the most strange things in Chris- 

tianity, to the heathen mind, was its idea and its actual practice, 

in opposition to all this, of the sacredness of the marriage 
relation ; the peculiar Christian idea that in this relation, the 
symbol of that of Christ with his Church, there could be a 
sacred union of heart and spirit, not only consistent with the 
highest form of moral excellence, but conducive to its attain- 
ment. But this Christian idea, so strange to the heathen, like a 
great many other Christian ideas, was not fully appreciated by 
many professed believers. It could only be fully realized as 
individuals came fully under the influence of Christian prin- 
ciples. In too many cases professed believers of Christianity 
failed to do this; with their professed Christianity, retained 
many of the older elements of heathenism and Judaism. How 
natural, with these, to transfer the heathen idea of the higher 
purity of the vestal, or the Essene idea of the holy life of 
celibacy, to that of a higher Christian excellence, and thus seek a 
holiness not possible to those in the married condition! It was 
doubtless by a similar process that the Christian ministry became 
a sacrificing priesthood. Other agencies may have heightened 
these tendencies. The ‘ present distress’ of persecution, or pres- 
sure of other kind, making celibacy, like martyrdom, one form 
of Christian self-sacrifice, exaggerated after a while into a form 
of special merit—these, and other such influences, doubtless had 
their effect. But the main source is to be found where we have 
placed it: the Jewish and heathen notions of marriage, especially 
the heathen, and the inference therefrom that moral purity was 
only possible in abstinence from all sexual connection in the 
single state. ‘The Romish idea of marriage is very much that of 
the Nicene age, regulated so as to avoid some of its worst abuses. 
And this idea, like that of a sacrificing priesthood, it retains, in 
opposition to the spirit and teaching of genuine Christianity, 
from the elements of previously existing Judaism and heathenism. 
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But this conclusion carries with it many others. One of these 
has reference to the twofold question of patristic authority and 
patristic accountability. By one class we are pointed to the 
fathers of the first three or four centuries, as if they were prac- 
tically infallible. By another they are held accountable and 
blameable for all the errors and perversions of Christianity 
coming into notice during this same period. How the first of 
these notions can hold its place, except through the capacity 
which some men possess of going into voluntary mental paralysis 
as soon as they touch certain topics, it is utterly impossible to 
explain. John Henry Newman, in his account of the progress 
by which he was led into Romanism, speaks of the issue of 
opinion as between writers of the third and fourth and those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Between them, he tells 
us, there could be, with him, no hesitation. Why, he does not 
say; nor could he have said, rationally. If the writers of the 
third and fourth century were nearer the times of inspiration, 
they were also nearer the times of heathen and Jewish darkness 
and pollution. Whatever their advantages from such proximity, 
they are not equal to those of later times, derived from centuries 
of Christian experience. If these writers agreed together, which 
is not really the fact, what is it that stamps upon this agreement 
the seal of infallibility? And when they almost unanimously 
go astray in questions of practical religion and morality as in this 
matter of celibacy, how can we pin our faith to them in other 
things? Their opinions, like their testimony, in matters of his- 
torical fact, must be tested, must stand or fall, as _— agree with 
or deviate from the dictates of inspiration. 

But while thus foolishly smothered with the caresses of 
worship from one direction, the fathers have been too severely 
smitten from another. ‘They are regarded as the originators of 
patristic errors, as accountable for their introduction into the 
Church, and they are held to this accountability by the light of 
our existing Christianity. But in this there is great injustice. 
It would be about as reasonable to hold the native Christian 
teachers of India and China and Japan accountable for the 
Brahminism and Buddhism and Confucianism that still adheres 

to them and their pupils, and, unsuspected by themselves, 
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mingles with their Christian teaching. Very large allowance 

must and ought to be made for the Christianity of any such 

period. It is the refusal to make such allowance that gives 

point to the sneers of Gibbon, that has imparted bitterness and 

indignation to the judgments of really Christian writers in refer- 

ence to patristic errors of life and doctrine. But this is all 

wrong. The defects over which Gibbon chuckles, and the errors 

which Daille and Isaac Taylor harshly expose, did not originate 

with the Christian fathers, in whose pages they find expression. 

These defects and errors were an inheritance from an only semi- 

dead heathenism or Judaism; remnants of the old belief, or 
the old spirit, never entirely gotten rid of; outwardly baptized, 

it may be, with Christian names, but still living Jewish and 
heathen things, and exerting their insidious and pernicious influ- 
ence. Justin Martyr, for instance, was a Platonic philosopher 
until, perhaps, middle life. Is it strange if we find his Platon- 
ism cropping out in his ideas of the moral incorruption of 
virginity? Tertullian was a materialist in his earlier heathen 
philosophy. Is it a wonder that he explains the mystery of the 
Adamic covenant, by the grossness of Traducianism, or that he 
predicated body of the Deity of the Gospel? Cyprian had been 
a convert from heathenism less than ten years when he was 
made a Christian bishop. Is it a matter of surprise that he 
transferred his old ideas of a heathen priesthood to the Christian 
ministry? The real cause for surprise is, not that these men, 
under their circumstances and with their light, should have thus 
unconsciously retained and acted under the influence of their 
opinions and principles. The wonder is that they were not 
more powerfully affected ; that with all these disturbing forces, 
and the defect incident thereto, they should have succeeded in 
retaining essential Christianity, and perpetuating it to those who 
came after ; and in so many cases gloriously illustrated it. The 
still greater wonder is, that men of our time, with the light of a 
Christianity accumulated and growing for the last eighteen 
centuries, should endeavor to denude themselves of this, and go 
back to the semi-Judaism or Paganism of its early professors 
and defenders. What would some of the fathers of the first 
four centuries think and say of such efforts, if they were living 
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in our day, and recognized with our light, as they would, the 
grandeur of that Gospel for which they struggled and labored? 
How would they protest against the folly which we idolize as 
inspirations, their errors and imperfect conceptions of Chris- 
tianity ; against the injustice which would hold them, in these 
respects, accountable, and condemn them under the lights and 
tests of a later Christianity. Errors, as they make their appear- 
ance in the Christian Church, are not products of Christianity, 
They are elements of evil and falsehood, brought to view in the 
increasing light of an advancing Christianity, to be made man- 
ifest, and thus extirpated. They are, it may be, the remnants 
of specific Pagan or Jewish errors, or more generally of that in 
which these found their origin, the depraved human heart and 
conscience. The only protection against them, in any and every 
age, is a spirit of devotion and Christian activity. Christianity 
is a power in the world, to go on conquering. and to conquer 
until all other powers are brought under its dominion and con- 
trol. There have been, as remarked in our first paragraph, 
retrogressions ; but, on the whole, there has been an immense 
progress, and one that has been upward. There has been, in 
spite of all the perversions of Christian teachers and people, a 
series of advances from lower to higher levels, by which the 
Gospel, in its manifold significance, and its myriad-fold applica- 
tions, has been better comprehended, and more effectually 
worked to the great purposes for which it was given. We 
shall never save the Christianity of our age by reproducing that 
of a previous one, say that of the Primitive, the Nicene, the 
Medisval, or that of the Reformation. We might as well 
go back to the wooden shoes, or the flint-and-steel of our 
ancestors. We have their experience. Let us not fail to 
improve it; and this not by reproducing and idolizing their 
mistakes and failures. The golden age of the Church, the 
millennium, is not behind us. There is a glorious future, to 
which that Church may, and should look forward ; and, as it 
is recognized and anticipated, effort will become effective to 
its blessed realization. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Theology of the Plymouth Brethren. South- 
ern Presbyterian Review, January, 1872. 


2. Plymouth Brethrenism. The Southern Review, April, 1877. 


[For the Central Presbyterian.]} 
DR. DABNEY AND DR. BLEDSOE. 


In the, Central Presbyterian of February 6th, 1878, appears 
an article over the signature of R. L. Dabney, in which he says : 
‘An attack aimed at my character in the Southern Review, 
numbers of April, July and October, 1877, and the disparage- 
ment, through me, of this Seminary, and implicitly of the 
Presbyterian Church, necessitates my asking space for the pur- 
pose of mere self-defence ’. 

If Dr. Dabney had succeeded in that attempt at self-defence, 
without doing injustice to one whose hand had been palsied by 
death two months before the article in the Central Presbyterian 
appeared in print, no friend of Dr. Bledsoe would have a word 
to say. But a careful examination of all the facts in the case 
necessitates a reply to Dr. Dabney. The living controversialist 
is able to speak for himself; the memory of the dead must 
appeal to friendship for its vindication. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the April, July and October 
numbers of the Southern Review did not reach the hand of Dr. 
Dabney until Dr. Bledsoe had passed away from earth. The 
cause of this misfortune is given by Dr. Dabney in his article. 
That periodical was not taken by him, nor by the library of the 
institution in which he is a professor ; nor does it seem to have 
had any currency or appreciation among the professional circles 
in which he is conversant. Hence his ignorance of the attack 
made in April, 1877, and his unavoidable silence until the 
death of Dr. Bledsoe. After that event, ‘some acquaintance’ of 
Dr. Dabney called his attention to the matter. This is the 
substance of the statement which is given to explain Dr. 
Dabney’s past silence and his present utterance. Whether this 
explanation is a satisfactory one, the reader will determine. 
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A brief statement of the history relating to this case is neces- 


sary to a clear conception of the issue between Dr. Dabney and - 


Dr. Bledsoe. 

In the Southern Presbyterian Review of January, 1872, Dr, 
Dabney published an article entitled ‘ Theology of the Plymouth 
Brethren’. At the head of that article nine works are placed, 
among them two essays, entitled, ‘ Notes on Genesis’, and ‘A 
Word to Young Believers’, These two productions are pub- 
lished with only the initial letters of the authors’ names, ‘C, H. 
M.’ and ‘W. de R. B.’ respectively. In the course of his 
review, Dr. Dabney charges upon these writers the odious 
doctrine of Antinomianism. To support this charge he cites 
the language of ‘C. H. M.’ in ‘ Notes on Genesis’, and that of 
“W. de R. BY in ‘A Word to Young Believers’. 

In April, 1877, Dr. Bledsoe published in the Southern Review 
an article on ‘Plymouth Brethrenism’. In this elaborate de- 
fence of what he believed to be a misrepresented people, Dr. 
Bledsoe reviews the article of Dr. Dabney, published in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review in January, 1872. Dr. Bledsoe 
examines the ‘ Notes on Genesis’ to see the proof of the Anti- 
nomian heresy there, and does not find it. After thorough 
search he is persuaded that ‘C. H. M.’ has taught no such 
doctrine. Dr. Dabney quotes a few lines from ‘ Notes on 
Genesis’, closes this quotation with ‘ete ’.—interposes two lines 
of his own—then resumes the quotation marks for, and embrac- 
ing six lines, and adds the words: ‘ What more does any Anti- 
nomian negro desire, to encourage him in his foulest hypocrisy, 
and most fanatical joys?’ 

Dr. Bledsoe saw that Dr. Dabney’s paragraph began with the 
words: ‘ Now take the following from the “ Notes on Genesis”, 
p-. 200 ’—that the reviewer intercalated one remark of his own, 
and immediately resumed the quotation marks without specify- 
ing that he was quoting from a new authority. Was it not 
natural, was it not inevitable, in the ordinary construction of a 
logical argument, that a paragraph or sentence in quotation 
marks, following after a similar quotation from a specified 
author, must be regarded as coming from the same source es the 
first, unless otherwise expressed? Was there any violence to the 
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text in the construction placed upon it by Dr. Bledsoe? Surely 
not. He searched the ‘ Notes on Genesis’, and could not find 
the second quotation in that work, and asserted the fact with his 
usual promptness and energy of diction. He asserted that Dr. 
Dabney had misrepresented the author of the ‘ Notes on Genesis ’. 
Appended to this article in the Southern Review is Dr. Dabney’s 
explanation of the matter—that the second quotation in the 
paragraph in question was not taken from the ‘ Notes on 
Genesis’, but from ‘A Word to Young Believers’, by ‘ W. de 
R. B’ Upon this statement Dr. Bledsoe comments with much 
severity, whether justly or otherwise will best be seen by com- 
paring the paragraph of Dr. Dabney with the criticism of Dr. 
Bledsoe. 

In order that the reader may see the attitude which Dr. 
Dabney’s paragraph presents in the Southern Presbyterian 
Review for January, 1872, I quote it precisely as it appears : 

‘But take the following from the “ Notes on Genesis”, p. 
200: “ Regeneration is not a change of the old nature, but the 
introduction of a new. . . . Nor does the introduction of this 
new nature alter in the slightest degree the true, essential char- 
acter of old. This latter continues what it was, and is made in 
no respect better; yea, rather, there is a full display of its evil 
character in opposition of the new element’”’, etc. It is not hard 
to see how terribly all this may be carried out to a God-defying 
carnal security. ‘The notion of progressive sanctification is 
false, and the work not to be expected. The evil nature in me 
is not at all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed. If I have 
faith, I have the ‘ standing ;’ and Iam not to doubt my faith 
because of a supposed deficiency of fruits ; because to conclude 
ita true faith by any frames in myself, or works of self, is sheer 
legalism”. What more does any Antinomian negro desire to 
encourage him in his foulest hypocrisy, and most fanatical joys?’ 

Let the candid reader examine the above paragraph, and I 
think he cannot fail to justify Dr. Bledsoe’s impression, that the 
author intended to quote the words of the ‘ Notes on Genesis’ in 
the last quotation as well as in the first. But it appears that this 
last quotation cannot be found in the ‘ Notes on Genesis’. Dr, 
Dabney admits that the words are not there, and says he obtained 
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them from ‘A Word to Young Believers’, by ‘ W. de R. B’ 
But what shall we say, if it should turn out that these words are 
not to be found there? Neither the words quoted by Dr. 
Dabney, nor the doctrine comprised in them, can be found in ‘A 
Word to Young Believers ’. 

There is but one edition of this tract known to me. It is 
evidently the edition quoted elsewhere in Dr. Dabney’s Review 
article, because the detached sentences in the, quotations there 
made correspond to the references to ‘A Word to Young 
Believers’. That Dr. Dabney has not correctly represented this 
writer, I think will appear by simply placing side by side the 
views of ‘ W. de R. B.’ as they appear in his own book, and as 
they are quoted by Dr. Dabney : 


QuoTED By Dr. DaBnNey. 


‘Ye are complete’ is a divine 
testimony. To add to this, to add to 
completeness, is to make a deformity ; 
and this is what many are seeking to 
do. Men seek to persuade us that 
there is a ‘ progressive holiness’ to 
fit us for glory, &c. P. 52. 

P. 74. The walk of a believer in 
relation to God, is in the same char- 
acter as that of a child to his father, 
whether it be good or bad. What I 
mean is, that it is independent of his 
standing. A son ill-behaved or well- 
behaved, is equally a son. So, a 
Christian, walking right or walking 
wrong, is a Christian still; and that 
is the very reason it is of such con- 
sequence, &c. 


‘A WorpD To Youne BELIEVERS’. 


‘Ye are complete’ in Him— 
holy, unblameable, unreprovable in 
His sight. This is what we possess 
when God beholds Christ. When- 
ever God beholds Him, He sees what 
we are! ‘ Ye are complete’ is a 
divine testimony. To add to this, to 
add to completeness, is to make a de- 
formity, and that is what many are 
seeking to do. Men seek to persuade 
us, that there is a ‘ progressive holi- 
ness’ to fit us for glory. P. 52. 

The walk of a believer in relation 
to God, is in the same character as 
that of a child to his father, whether 
it be bad or good. WhatI mean is, 
that it is independent ofhis standing. 
A son ill-behaved or well-behaved is 
equally ason. Soa Christian walking 
right or walking wrong isa Christian 
still, and that is the very reason it is 
of such consequence. If right (as in 
our last lecture) it is a walk of com- 
munion in divine favor and conscious 
blessing; if wrong, it is a matter of 
chastisement from God, but in grace 
because of the standing. P.74. 


The question is not, whether the language of this tract teaches 
the truth—but, does it teach Antinomianism? ‘ W. de R. B,’ 





declares in effect, that the substitution of Jesus Christ for the 
sinner causes the perfect righteousness of Christ to be imputed 
to the sinner, and hence, as he terms it, the ‘ standing’ of a 
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believer is perfect, ‘complete in Him’. God looks at Christ, 
and sees in Him the perfect character or ‘ standing’ of a justified 
believer; hence no progressive holiness can entitle him to, or fit 
him for glory. But does it, therefore, follow that the believer 
is not to obey the law of God; that he is not, as far as in him 
lies, to conform his walk and conversation to the requirements 
of God’s Word? This tract asserts no such thing, but, on the 
contrary, in a variety of forms of speech, asserts the obligation 
of believers to the obedience of holiness. The very next para- 
graph in this tract, continuing, and enlarging the line of thought, 
contains these sentiments : 

‘Every Christian is bound to walk right, because his walk is 
first of all in regard to God. I believe this to be a principle 
true in all God’s people, and worthy of all earnest consideration. 
In the Old Testament we see this principle brought out. God 
gave them a certain standing. The moment this is established, 
He looks for a walk in keeping ; but it is ever God who main- 
tains the standing. Hence, to touch the standing of the saint is 
to touch the position of Christ, and that God must maintain for 
his own glory. IPfany saint goes wrong, God deals with him as 
a father with a child. As we read in Heb. xii. 6, He “ scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth; if ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not? But, if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. . . 
We have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us. . . . after 
their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that we might be par- 
takers of his holiness” (Vs. 6-10). This chapter in Hebrews 
brings out the details of the Christian’s training, and establishes 
two great principles, simple, but important in their place, 2. ¢., the 
Lord leads his own, specially through this world, hence the 
chastening. ‘They who are not his own he does not lead’. ‘A 
Word to Young Believers’, pp. 74, 75. 

Now this may not be an accurate statement of the Bible 
doctrine—but that is not the question at issue. Is this writer 
guilty of teaching Antinomianism? Would it rejoice the heart 
of an ‘ Antinomian negro’ to learn that he is bownd to walk in 
obedience to God’s commandments—to submit to be led by the 
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Lord ; failing to do so, he must expect to be scourged and chas- 
tised by the Divine Father? Antinomianism is the denial of 
the proposition that the law of God is the measure of duty, or 
that. personal holiness is obligatory upon Christians. Toes ‘ W, 
de R. B.’ repudiate the divine law as a measure of duty, or teach 
that personal holiness is not required of Christian believers? 
Does he not teach the very reverse? 

To return to the quotation in the article of January, 1872; 

‘The notion of progressive sanctification is false, and the work 
not to be expected. The evil nature in me is not atall weakened 
by grace, but rather inflamed. If I have faith, I have the 
“ standing”; and I am not to doubt my faith because of a sup- 
posed deficiency of fruits ; because to conclude it a true faith by 
any frames in myself, or works of self, is sheer legalism’. 
Southern Presbyterian Review, January, 1872. 

The question is, whose words are these? Dr. Dabney says 
they are not the words of ‘C. H. M.’ in ‘ Notes on Genesis’, 
In his letter published in the Southern Review, April, 1877, he 
says: ‘If my memory serves me right, it (the above quotation) 
is from a little anonymous book, entitled “A Word to Young 
Believers ”, by W. de R. B., of Dublin ’. 

The Doctor’s memory did not serve him right. The words 
quoted are not in the little anonymous book. The doctrine 
taught in those words is not there. In Dr. Dabney’s article of 
February 6th, he tells us that this quotation was designed to 
mean, ‘ These are in substance the views of W. de R. B.” Then 
these six lines are not quoted at all! Why, then, the inverted 
commas, and the closing apostrophes? Is Dr. Dabney in the 
habit of summing up the doctrinal teachings of other men in his 
own words, placing quotation marks before and after the 
sentences, and having perfected his own ideal of what the heresy 
ought to be, does he leave his opponent to bear the odium of 
words he never used? This ought not so to be. 

Dr. Dabney’s reference to the stolen pig may be a choice bit 
of humor, but it is unfortunate as an illustration. Dr. D. has a 
pig in his possession. Certain acts of his produce the impression 
that he came lawfully by the pig through the agency of Mr. M. 
It happens to leak out, however, that Mr, M, never owned, and 
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never gave or solda pig to Dr. D. A suspicion arises at this 
point—a question of title. Inquiry is made by interested parties, 
and they learn from Dr. D. that he ‘ bought a nice pig from Mr. 
X., a stock-raiser’. Forthwith the inquisitors apply to Mr. X., 
and he solemnly avers that he never gave or sold a pig to Dr. D., 
and further, that he does not now, and never did, own a pig! 
What then ? 

Does not the question come back with redoubled energy, and 
accumulating interest to the minds of court, jury and spectators : 
‘Where did Dr. Dabney get that pig ?’ 

I disclaim all thought of disparagement to the Theological 
Seminary, or to the Presbyterian Church in this article. The 
matter is confined to two men, one of whom is living, the other 
has gone to the bar of God. If I take up the pen, it is because 
he has laid it down forever. I have no desire to see Dr. 
Dabney’s reputation assailed or injured—very far from it. But 
the facts in this case have certainly shown that he has written 
hastily, upon a very serious and important theme. In this haste 
he has done injustice to worthy men who may not be profound 
theologians, but they are servants of Christ. Dr. Bledsoe’s 
defence of these brethren may not have been in the very best 
taste—his language may have been too severe; but those who 
knew him most intimately, knew that it was error that he hated, 
not the man who held the error. During that period when the 
paralyzing hand of disease lay heavy upon him, the Divine 
Father spared his reason for many days. In those long days of 
honest, earnest introspection, the light from heaven so filled his 
mind and heart that his thoughts were mellowed into the sweet 
tenderness of all-embracing charity. He carried no resentments 
to the grave ; it is meet that none should follow him there. His 
battle-axe of controversy was melted down by the fervor of 
divine love, and the splendor of ‘his genius paled only in the 
triumph of his faith. As he came into the world in the body, 
so he passed out of it in the spirit—a little child. 


W. P. Harrison. 
Washington City, March, 1878. 
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[For the Central Presbyterian.] 


HAMPDEN Sipney, VA., April 5th, 1878. 

Mr. Editor :—I find that your paper of this week contains a 
reassertion of the slander against my character, refuted by me in 
February, volunteered by a person who signs himself W., P, 
Harrison. He presumes to assail my statement, which every 
other person, Methodist or Presbyterian, I have heard of, judged 
as complete a defence as it was forbearing and temperate. It 
seems there are some people who cannot understand a generous 
forbearance; they must be dealt with otherwise. I preface 
what I have farther to say, by remarking: 

First: that if there has been any indecency in involving a 
deceased person, it is not I that am responsible for it. Events 
over which I had no control, and as sincerely regretted by meas 
by any, imposed on me the sacred duty of self-defence. But I 
waived every right of resistance except the inalienable one, made 
my defence purely defensive, consisting, indeed, only of a state- 
ment of facts, without epithet or inference ; disclaimed all pur- 
pose to impute motives ; and was as impersonal as was possible, 
referring to the assailing periodical (which has not yet deceased), 
and not to any person whatever. It is this new, volunteer 
assailant, who has dragged the name of the deceased editor into 
your columns; not I. He is the perpetrator of this indecency. 

And then, under pretexts of what he falsely claims as due to 
the deceased, his present aim is to intimidate me from my right 
to defend my own good name when assailed, by odious intima- 
tions. This is the second indecency. While in this whole 
business I have been the involuntary victim, and my only 
agency has been to defend myself with excessive moderation and 
forbearance, he would juggle me into the attitude of an indecent 
assailant! The old fable tells of the lamb who by sipping his 
moderate draught down stream below the wolf, muddied the 
stream so that this beast could not drink! 

Second : the whole basis of this libel on me is an unheard-of 
insolence. Persons reading a writing of mine, misconstrue my 
intent, either from inattention or prejudice. When at length I 
have opportunity to set them right, they presume to know what 
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I mean better than I know myself. And on that insolence they 
charge me with falsehood! Was ever the like known among 
decent men of the world, or even among duelists? Was ever 
the pretension set up before, that a man shall not construe his 
own writing? What animus is it which has thus insisted, five 
times over, to attack my character on this absurd and unheard-of 
pretension ? 

Third: I repeat, that the original charge was preposterous, 
and impossible to have any foundation ; because it imputed to 
me an act, for which it was impossible for a man, honest or dis- 
honest, to have a motive. What was C. H. M. to me, more 
than W. de R. B.?2 How could a corrupt motive exist with me, 
who knew them both precisely alike, and this only by the con- 
tents of their anonymous books, to disparage one by charging on 
him the other’s errors? It is precisely as absurd as though I 
should slander one of the nameless dwarfs of Stanley on the 
Congo, by ascribing to him the act of another dwarf. 

All this nonsense, slain by my card of February, this Mr. 
Harrison seeks now to reanimate. In substance his argument 
is: That these writers do not call themselves Antinomian. That 
they contradict the dangerous opinions I proved they contained, 
by (inconsistently) uttering better doctrine in other places. That 
after I explained that the substance of the disputed paragraph 
was meant by me to be ascribed to W. de R. B., and not to C. 
H. M., somebody very hungry for my disgrace has searched 
through W. de R. B. and has not found the very words of this 
paragraph in him either. Now, what shallow and shabby work 
is this; when in my card I said, not that the very words were 
all in any one place, in W. de R. B., but ‘ these are in substance 
his views’. And I reassert, that the whole substance of the para- 
graph is in the book of W. de R. B., just as I have continually 
explained: and I meet the opposite statement with my flat and 
express denial. I shall sustain it anon. Again ; had I said that 
these writers avowed Antinomianism? No. Of what use then 
is it to point out that they do not avow it? Did I say that they 
were Antinomian all through? No. Error is always inconsist- 
ent with itself. But the thing I charged was, that the state- 
ments I quoted, which contain Antinomian conclusions logically 
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flowing from their erroneous, avowed, favorite distinctive prin- 
ciples, proved those principles to contain an Antinomian tendency, 
These men, in the dangerous declarations I exposed, are consist- 
ent with the distinctive features of their new-fangled theology ; 
in the better teachings of other passages, they are happily incon- 
sistent with them. And, as I stated, the more outspoken plain- 
ness of W. de R. B. was collected and displayed, because it 
enabled me to warn my readers against the evil tendency also 
latent, though not so patent, in C. H. M. and others. 

These new assaults are all covered by two questions. 1. Does 
W. de. R. B. teach what I ascribed to him and his party? 2. 
When digesting his teachings into a connected form, was it 
proper to use quotation marks? I shall again prove, anon, the 
affirmative of the former; and then this whole slander by which 
the embittered attempt is made for a whole year, to stab the 
reputation of a minister of the Gospel, will have been reduced to 
the ridiculous dimensions of the second question! Here it is: 
that I am a forger, and a defamer of the Rev. Mr. McIntosh ; 
because while correctly summing up the declarations of another 
man chiefly, and using some of my own words to connect his 
propositions, I used quotation marks! This volunteer assailant 
affects to see enormous moral obliquity in that. If he is in 
earnest, he is ignorant of a recognized usage, common among the 
best writers. I submit that he has no right to make his ignor- 
ance a ground of libel against me. Here, for instance, is that 
accomplished man, Dr. H. B. Smith, of New York, in his review 
of Dr. Whedon on the Will (‘ Faith and Philosophy’, p. 364) 
who presents a specimen of this usage far stronger than mine: 
he collects into a paragraph formed by himself, Dr. Whedon’s 
absurd verbiage, and although the passage is a parody, surrounds 
it with quotation marks. A critic may state the opinions he is 
criticizing in his own words, and do thorough justice to them. 
A critic may cite the very words of the author he discusses, and 
surround them with quotation marks; and yet by garbling he 
may do great injustice. This shows that the fairness of the 
representation given is the sole point on which the justice of the 
proceeding turns, But while I gave author and page for every 
other quotation, I left this one without either! Precisely ; and, 
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as I have continually explained, for this reason: I did not give 
page, because the doctrines summarized were found on many 
different pages of W. de R. B. (and one of C. H. M.); and I 
did use quotation marks, because these doctrines are theirs, not 
mine. 

We return now to the first question. In my essay on the 
Plymouth theology, I did not weary the reader with all that I 
might have cited from W.de R. B. by a great deal. But I 
quoted enough ; and then for the sake of convergence, connected 
his ideas by some of my words. I, moreover, while practising 
the utmost brevity, gave the attentive reader, in the very sum- 
mary, distinct reminder that this was just what I wished to be 
understood as doing. What more is needed than a candid com- 
parison, to find every thought imputed to W. de R. B. in that 
paragraph, in his book? 

The first statement is: ‘The notion of progressive sanctifica- 
tion is false, and the work not to be expected’. Does not W. de 
R. B. assert juet this, p. 52? ‘To add to completeness is to 
make a deformity, and that is what many are seeking to do. 
Men seek to persuade us that there is a “ progressive holiness ” 
to fit us to glory! People boast much of reformations, and seek 
to make men more holy: listen then to the way the Apostle 
Paul settled that very question with the Galatian saints’. His 
reference is unquestionably to Gal. iv. 9, ‘ How turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements?’ ete. If that reference, in that 
connection, does not term ‘ progressive holiness’, and ‘ reforma- 
tions ’, ‘ weak and beggarly elements’: words have no meaning. 
Now let the candid reader say whether I stated his first proposi- 
tion any more strongly than he did. Nay, I came far short of 
it, moderating the contempt with which he stigmatizes the fruits 
of holy living, and unblushingly wrests the Apostle’s words 
about wholly another matter. 

The second proposition is: ‘ The evil nature in me is not at 
all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed’. For support of 
this I refer, first to C. H. M., Notes on Genesis, (for whose pre- 
tended defence all this slander was started,) p. 200. ‘ Nor does 
the introduction of this new nature alter in the slightest degree, 
the true, essential character of the old. This latter continues 
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what it was, and is made in no respect better, yea, rather there is 
a full display of its evil character in opposition of the new 
element’. Add also, the doctrine already quoted from W. de R. 
B., p. 52, that ‘ progressive holiness’, ‘ reformations’, and ‘ seek- 
ing to make man more holy ’, are ‘ weak and beggarly elements’, 
Add this, p. 87: ‘“ Kept by the power of God”. If we are 
kept, it is because what was true of Israel is true of us :—stiff- 
necked and rebellious’. Add also p. 94: ‘ With shame we must 
confess that our walk as Christians is a thorough failure. But 
our standing remains still the same perfect thing in Christ’, 
Again, let the candid reader say whether the second proposition 
misrepresents them. It might have been more strongly stated 
with justice to them. 

The third proposition is: ‘If I have faith I have the “ stand- 
ing”; and I am not to doubt my faith because of a supposed de- 
ficiency of fruits’. Hear now W. de R. B. on p. 74: ‘No man 
can have a voice in the matter of a Christian standing. There- 
fore, every system of religion is wrong, where many assume this 
authority to themselves. They all present a standard, therefore 
they are wrong’... . 

‘The walk of a believer in relation to God, is in the same 
character as that of a child to his father, whether it be good or 
bad. What I mean is, that it is independent of his standing. 
A son ill-behaved or well-behaved is equally a son. A Chris- 
tian walking right or walking wrong is a Christian still’, etc. 
So, on pp. 38-39: ‘They (professors of faith) next become con- 
scious of failure in themselves and “ are sad ”, and at last down- 
right unhappy. Alas, too many are so! Why is this? Because 
they have not yet apprehended this new ground on which God 
recognizes them independent of all failures’. Candid reader, is 
the third proposition too strongly stated ? 

The fourth and last is: ‘ Because to conclude it a true faith 
by any frames in myself, or works of self, is sheer legalism’. 
Let the reader here recall the statements of W. de R. B. under 
the first three: ‘ The Christian walking right or walking wrong 
is a Christian still’, To require ‘progressive holiness’, or 
‘ reformations’, is to go back ‘ to weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage’. See how, on p. 
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74, he emphasizes his distinction between a ‘ standing’, and a 
‘standard’, denying that anybody has a right to set up any 
standard to try a believer’s ‘standing’. And add the following 
from p. 73: ‘Indeed, the Christian has no responsibility for his 
standing’. Page 94: ‘ With shame we must confess that our 
walk as Christians is a perfect failure. But our standing remains 
still the same perfect thing in Christ’. 

Again I call the reader’s attention to this point: If this 
writer, or others of his type, contradicts himself by teaching 
better doctrine in other places, that does not in the least weaken 
the fact that these places, which I thus quoted, betray the un- 
wholesome tendency. That was what I asserted, and what I have 
now again proved. 

In the progress of this persecution, another charge has 
emerged against me, viz.: That I was not ignorant of the 
original accusation of this Review in April, 1877, but remained 
silent, from cowardice and guilty conscience, until the decease of 
the original accuser ; on which J then came out to attack the 
dead ; telling deliberate falsehoods in pretending ignorance. 
This charge, insinuated by a sneaking innuendo, by your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Editor, is much more distinctly stated, and then 
formally argued, in another article in the Review, April, 1878. 
The two are obviously gotten up in concert; so that the one 
explains the other in your columns. The following facts will 
enable the reader to appreciate its animus: 1. During the very 
months when they would have men believe I was skulking from 
fear of the editor of their Review, I was openly and vigorously 
assailing (in the pages of my own Review, July and October, but 
not with weapons of detraction), his essay on Edwards on the 
Will, and his Theodicy, well known to be dearer to his pride 
than the apple of his eye. Where was my cowardice then? 
2. To prove that I was lying, in professing ignorance of the 
charge against me, until November last, an attempt is made 
to show, by references to my discussions, that I did have access 
to some numbers of the Southern Review, as late as January, 
1877. But the attack on me was first made in April, 1877! 
Thus, in the attempt to construct an arch of evidence against 
me, the keystone is visibly lacking! But none the less is the 
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charge made; the sole vital point in the proof known to be 
absent. 3. The conductor of the Review had only to resort to 
his own mailing-book, to read in it the absolute proof, that no 
copy of that Review has been taken at this post-office since 1875, 
But my accusers, taking especial pains not to ascertain the truth 
in this obvious way, still make the charge against me. What, 
then, is its animus ? 

The truth is, that though once a subscriber and contributor to 
the Southern Review, wearied by the continual assaults it con- 
tained against my Church and Calvinism, I ceased to subscribe 
some years ago. The Librarian of the Seminary, actuated by the 
same seutiment of self-respect, and supported by the Faculty, 
refused to subscribe after 1875. When, at length, in the spring 
of 1876, I found it necessary to ‘abate the nuisance’ of these 
perpetual assaults, by my temperate and courteous, but un- 
answered defence of that year, I had to borrow the numbers 
containing the particular articles I desired to criticize. I 
borrowed them, through Dr. J. J. Bullock, from a kind gentle- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Waugh. This was in the spring of 1876. 
After retaining them some weeks, I returned them to their 
courteous owner. He lent me four numbers, of different years. 
In January, 1877, some one, I know not who, sent me the sepa- 
rate sheets, containing only the abortive attempt to meet my 
criticism of the previous year. This was the last page of that 
journal I saw, or ever expected to see; until in December last, I 
was forced to borrow the number of April, 1877, containing the 
libel on me. How came it that no acquaintance heard of and 
reported to me this injury, after its three persistent repetitions? 
None did ; the reason why, it is no business of mine to give. I 
find a solution every way probable, in two facts: The first is 
that there is not a Presbyterian in the range of my knowledge 
who has for some years thought the journal worth taking ; the 
second, that the few who heard the echo of the charge probably 
felt it to be at once so frivolous and unworthy, that common 
civility and natural disgust prevented their speaking of it to me. 

Now I have publicly and distinctly stated that the first news 
of the accusation came to me casually about the end of Novem- 
ber, 1877: that the delay in meeting it, while in no sense caused 
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by my action, was a subject of regret to me. Yet I am now 
charged with cowardice, skulking and lying, by this Mr. Harri- 
son, ina form whose slyness certainly detracts nothing from the 
outrage. I have now shown that the pretended array of facts 
by which it has been sought to fix this last charge on me, is 
totally worthless as evidence ; and that my accuser has been all 
along in possession of a means of evidence (in the subscription 
and mailing books of that Review) which naturally and obviously 
gave him the facts, as to whether I had any access to the numbers 
for April, July and December, of 1877; but while making the 
vile charge, he has not looked there to see that no one at my 
post-office has taken the journal since 1875. I have now also 
condescended to give an exact and authentic account of every 
number I have seen for two years. I feel that there is a duty 
for me to perform here to public decency ; (not to my own 
defence,) if a long life of at least decent integrity cannot protect 
a Christian minister from having an insult, at once so brutal and 
senseless as this last, thrown at him without shadow of proof, 
there can be no limit to the license of slander. This would-be 
omniscient accuser, who knows what I knew before November, 
1877, better than I know it myself, of course knows the legal 
maxim that the burden of proof rests wholly on the accuser ; and 
that his simple failure to substantiate his charge is my complete 
acquittal, and also his condemnation under the guilt of a false and 
malicious indictment. He knows of course the logical maxim, 
that the demonstration of a negative proposition may be impracti- 
cable, while the proposition is absolutely true. (Though by the 
favor of a good providence, this case of mine is exceptional, and 
I am furnished with the complete means to demonstrate my 
negative proposition ; yet it is not my business, and I shall not 
condescend to advance them to such an assailant as this). He 
must now prove the indictment he has made. He must present 
to the public conclusive affirmative proofs that I did know of the 
original charge beforé November, 1877. Otherwise I now 
declare him a deliberate and detected slanderer. And that char- 
acter he shall wear, in the name of public justice, the decency of 
the press, and the credit of society, until he performs his im- 
possible task. 
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And now, courteous reader, has not this world of ours come to 
a strange pass, that here, in the columns of the Central Presby- 
terian, a man who has no particular business with the matter, 
should be arguing this thesis against a respectable minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, whose integrity and truth have, to say 
the least, been reputably sustained by a ministry of thirty-two 
years, in the midst of his own people? viz: First, that he was 
guilty of forcing opinions against another ; second, that when 
exposed, he skulked like a coward until the death of his accuser 
emboldened him to attack a deceased man; and third, that he 
lied deliberately about the date of his hearing the accusation, 
For this is simply what this Mr. Harrison’s communication 
means, if it means anything. Is no man’s character to be safe 
from wanton and licentious attack? Is the character sustained 
by a long life of blameless conduct, by sacrifices for Church and 
country, by the respect of Northern enemies (not one of whom 
dared to charge reproach on me), by position and high ecclesias- 
tical trusts, borne for a generation, above the breath of suspicion, 
to be thus dragged through the gutter by meddlesome hands? 
Every right-minded man will cry shame upon this whole pro- 
ceeding. It is a humiliation to all Christian society that such 
things can be. It is no personal humiliation to me; for it has 
been none of my doing; and I know that my character is as 
secure as my own self-respect, from such vain assaults. This 
self-respect will henceforth prevent my noticing anything which 
may emanate from this quarter. I have now twice shown the 
hollowness of their charges, with a superfluous demonstration ; 
and I shall not farther descend to notice them. 

R. L. Dasyey. 


The tone and temper of the foregoing article will strike the 
reader with surprise, and awaken a spirit of regret, when it is 
remembered that Dr. Dabney is a professor of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and a prominent minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
If there was anything in my article that was calculated to pro- 
voke such a display of ill-nature, I cannot see it; and therefore 
I am reminded of the adage, that a debater never loses his 
temper until he has first lost his cause. The sting which follows 
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defeat gives intensity to the bitterness of resentment, and the 
enraged mind conceives itself to be stating an argument when it 
is only uttering a denunciation. I shall not imitate Dr. Dabney’s 
example, for my cause does not need, and my tastes will not 
allow, such a rejoinder. It does not matter who I am; the 
question to be settled is a plain matter of fact, and must stand 
upon its own merits. Whether I am, or am not, the peer of Dr. 
Dabney in any respect, is an issue I leave the reader to deter- 
mine. 

The restatement of the point in controversy requires but a few 
words. Dr. Dabney gave in his review article, in 1872, a quota- 
tion, marked in the usual style, with inverted commas. That 
quotation followed another copied from a book whose title was 
given. This book did not contain the language quoted. Dr. 
Bledsoe stated the fact, and charged Dr. Dabney with unfairness. 
Dr. Dabney asserts that the quoted words were taken from 
another book, and gives the title. Upon examination, it appears 
that the words in question are not in this second book; and I 
have made the assertion, with all possible respect to Dr. Dabney’s 
great learning, his eminent wisdom, and his well-known polemic 
reputation. As to the motive in the case, I have expressed no 
opinion, he being as absolute a stranger to myself as I have the 
honor to be to him. I have taken the most charitable view of 
the case that the facts will allow. I supposed Dr. Dabney to be 
somewhat hasty, if not in the formation of opinions, at least in 
the expression of them. In a hurried and ill-digested article in 
a grave quarterly review, he publishes very serious charges 
against a respectable body of Christian men. He asserts that the 
doctrinal teachings of these men are not only apologies for, but 
encouragements to the commission of sin. He brands their 
system of instruction with the terrible stigma of Antinomianism, 
a very long word, which puts the guilty advocate among the out- 
laws of Christian society. Believing that injustice was done to 
the Plymouth Brethren, Dr. Bledsoe came to their defence. As 
he can no longer answer for himself, it has fallen to my lot to 
speak for him. The animus of the charge against Dr. Dabney, 
in so far as I stand in anywise related to it, will appear upon a 
careful consideration of the following facts : 
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I have pronounced the article in the Presbyterian Review of 
January, 1872, by Dr. Dabney, to be a hurried and ill-digested 
production. This is by no means a singular fact, as many similar 
periodicals can bear witness. I believe Dr. Dabney capable of 
indulging in that species of composition, for two reasons: the 
first is furnished by the article itself, and the last is given in his 
extraordinary reply to me. That he has not arrived at that 
exalted state of mental perfection which would entitle him to the 
attribute of infallibility, is certainly capable of demonstration. 

In his Review article he places nine works as the sources of the 
doctrines to be examined. Among these is a periodical styled 
Waymarks in the Wilderness, published by Inglis & Colles, New 
York. Another authority is The Witness, by James Inglis & Co. 
Of this Mr. Inglis and his works, Dr. Dabney uses the following 
language: ‘The Rev. James Inglis, of New York, their 
chief doctrinal representative in the United States, who was, we 
believe, first a Calvinistic Immersionist, and then a Plymouth 
Brother, seems to have been discarded by a part of the Brother- 
hood. .... But the periodicals and books by which their 
opinions are most known are those which proceed from the press 
of Inglis & Co., of New York. These have obtained such 
currency that they are frequently spoken of as “The Inglis 
Literature ”, and the views of doctrine as “The Inglis Theo- 
logy oe? 

Here Dr. Dabney affirms that the Rev. James Inglis is the 
‘chief doctrinal representative’ of the Plymouth Brethren in the 
United States. The work called Waymarks in the Wilderness is 
quoted frequently throughout the article in the Review, and the 
charge of Antinomianism is supported by reference to its pages. 

In October, 1874, the Presbyterian Review published an 
article from the pen of Rev. James Inglis, in which he alludes 
to Dr. Dabney’s article as follows: 

‘In the personalities of the review there are mistakes which 
are the results of misinformation regarding the editor of Way- 
marks. But the correctness of the views taught is unaffected by 
this; and as it is farthest from our desire to give a name to a 
system, or gain personal adherents by the advocacy of it, we can- 
not occupy these pages with an autobiography. Only in justice 
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to our contributors on the one hand, and to the Plymouth 
Brethren on the other, it is proper to say that no one connected 
with that sect ever wrote a line for its pages. Our contributors are 
chiefly “ pastors of our Reformed Churches ”, most of them well 
known, though they do not claim consideration for what they 
write on ecclesiastical grounds. So far from being the “ doctrinal 
representative of the Plymouth Brethren”, while we gratefully 
own our indebtedness to them, under God, for the testimony they 
have borne to our standing in Christ, and the hope of our call- 
ing, we Lave been constrained to testify against nearly everything 
in their theology which distinguishes them from the other men of 
God named in the review which occasions this statement’. 

Now, there is an issue of fact, which an ill-natured critic 
might readily present as a question of veracity. Mr. Inglis, how- 
ever, in a Christian spirit, attributes Dr. Dabney’s misrepresenta- 
tion to ‘ misinformation regarding the editor of Waymarks’. 
Dr. Dabney’s ‘ doctrinal representative’ of Plymouth Brethren- 
ism declares that he has testified against the tenets of the very 
sect of which the Presbyterian divine asserts him to be the expo- 
nent. At least twenty quotations from the Waymarks appear in 
Dr. Dabney’s article on the Plymouth Brethren, and by the testi- 
mony of the editor himself, no member of that sect ever wrote a 
line for its pages! References tothe Book of Mormon or to the 
Zend Avesta would have been as pertinent to the object of the 
reviewer. One of two things must be true. Dr. Dabney either 
did, or he did not, know the theological status of the Rev. Mr. 
Inglis. If he did know it, he perpetrated a cruel wrong, by hold- 
ing up to the execration of his readers a religious sect as respon- 
sible for the utterances of a man who was not only not a member 
of the sect, but was its persevering antagonist. If Dr. Dabney 
did not know who and what the Rev. Mr. Inglis was, we are 
reduced to the deplorable necessity of ‘ insinuating’ against this 
Magnus Apollo a suspicion of —‘ ignorance!’ True it is, and pity 
it is that it is trae. A leader and teacher of the young; a guide 
among the intricacies, the shoals and breakers in the sea of 
theological opinion, does not know a buoy from a beacon ! 

I have said that I can find but one apology for Dr. Dabney. 
He wrote hastily, did not thoroughly examine his facts, jumped to 
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conclusions without taking the trouble to digest perfectly the 
materials under review, and hence his article abounds with 
glaring errors. His erroneous judgment in a matter of fact 
exposes him to the liability to error in matters of opinion. It 
may be very mortifying to the pride of a theologian to confess 
himself unacquainted with the subject about which he is seeking 
to instruct others, but surely the plea of ignorance is better than 
the confession of a wilful misrepresentation. I have not arraigned 
Dr. Dabney on the score of motives, yet his stubborn persistence 
in an attempt at defence may well suggest the question whether 
the veil of charity is competent to cover his offence. 

The reader will be surprised to see that Dr. Dabney defends 
his course, in clothing the supposed doctrines of the Plymouth 
Brethren in his own words, and then enclosing them in quota- 
tion marks, as if they were the ipsissima verba, the very language 
of the author criticized. He tells me that the ‘ accomplished 
man, Dr. H. B. Smith, of New York’, has done this thing in 
his review of Dr. Whedon on the Will, and charges me with 
ignorance because I do not know that this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate mode of controversy. This Dr. Smith, he tells us, ‘ collects 
into a paragraph formed by himself, Dr. Whedon’s absurd 
verbiage, and although the passage is a parody, surrounds it 
with quotation marks’, My answer to this singular specimen 
of clerical integrity is, that a thousand instances of literary 
piracy can never establish a rule for honorable men of letters. 
A parody indeed! To alter the intent and purpose of a writer’s 
words, and then attribute them to him as the expression of his 
doctrines! This is the authority quoted by Dr. Dabney in 
justification of himself! He takes certain words, phrases, parts 
of sentences ; combines them in an order not contemplated by 
the author quoted ; interjects so many of his own words as will 
give a foreign direction to the whole subject treated of, and 
then, enclosing the paragraph ir quotation marks, holds up the 
writer to the scorn or merriment of the reader! Call you this 
fair dealing, common honesty ? 

Dr. Dabney acknowledges that ‘that accomplished man, Dr. 
H. B. Smith of New York’, by collecting Dr. Whedon’s ‘ absurd 
verbiage’ ‘into a paragraph formed by himself’, makes a parody 
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upon the doctrines of Dr. Whedon on the Will. What is a 
parody? Webster defines its meaning to be, ‘A writing in 
which the words of an author are, by some slight alterations, 
adapted to a different purpose’; and the verb he defines, ‘ To 
alter and apply to a purpose different from that of the original ’. 
By taking an author’s words out of their connection, supplying 
as many terms as may be necessary to change the sense and 
purpose, any doctrine may be attributed to a writer, according 
to the caprice or malice of the parodist. This would be an evil 
of sufficient magnitude; but when a Christian teacher is repre- 
sented as the author of a parody upon his own doctrines, I 
insist upon it that the person guilty of such misrepresentation 
deserves the condemnation of honest men of all sects and parties. 
If quotation marks serve any purpose at all, they are designed 
to point out the ipsissima verba of the author quoted. If any 
word or words shall be interposed by the critic, it is simple 
justice to indicate the fact by omitting the inverted commas from 
the text. To do otherwise, is identical in substance with a 
literary forgery, and ten thousand ‘ accomplished ’ men, like Dr. 
Smith and his imitator, Dr. Dabney, cannot reverse a plain 
proposition in Christian morals. 

To narrow the issue between us, then, it is admitted by Dr. 
Dabney that the entire quotation attributed to ‘ W. de R. B.’ is not 
to be found in the order of the sentences used by him in the article 
in the Presbyterian Review. He contends, however, that his quota- 
tion presents the substance of that author’s views. I maintain that 
it is a flagrant parody, and misrepresents ‘ W. de R. B.’ as 
palpably as the ‘accomplished man, Dr. H. B. Smith of New 
York’, misrepresents Whedon on the Will. The lofty altitude 
to which Dr. Dabney has climbed may authorize him, in his own 
estimation, to exercise the power of dispensation from the 
obligations binding upon other men; but with fair-minded 
readers for a jury, the merits of his case must be submitted for 
decision. 

One of the plainest rules of controversy to which the atten- 
tention of the young debater is directed, is the following : 

‘Rule 6th. The consequences of any doctrine are not to be 
charged on him who maintains it, unless he expressly avows them. 
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If an absurd consequence be fairly deducible from any doctrine, 
it is rightly concluded that the doctrine itself is false ; but it is 
not rightly concluded, that he who advances it, supports the 
absurd consequence. The charitable presumption in such case 
would be, that he had never made the deduction ; and that if he 
had made it, he would have abandoned the original doctrine ’,— 
Hedges’ Logic, pp. 161, 162, ed. 1853. 

I presume that Dr. Dabney will hardly question the fact that 
this rule is regarded by all men, everywhere, as not only just in 
itself, but essential to the candid discussion of any subject, where 
truth, and not victory, is the real object of controversy. It is 
perfectly legitimate to form an argument in which the evil 
tendency, or absurd consequences, of a doctrine may be exhibited. 
There is no difference of opinion upon that subject. The issue 
then takes the form of this pertinent interrogatory: how can 
the consequences of a doctrine be charged upon him who main- 
tains it? Can any method be devised that more perfectly 
answers the purpose, than that which makes the advocate of the 
doctrine the avowed author of those consequences? And is not 
this absolutely done, when quotation marks are placed before 
and after the sentences which express the consequences of the 
doctrine ? 

Any writer is at liberty to show the evi] tendencies of a creed 
or doctrine. But the words which sum up the conclusions, and 
point out the absurdities, or the evils in question, must be as- 
sumed by the critic, not attributed to the author reviewed. 
This is so plain, so easy to be understood, that I should be 
liable to the charge of tediousness were I to elaborate further. 
It is precisely at this point, then, that the matter in controversy 
assumes a definite form, in the two following propositions : 

1. Dr. Dabney’s statement of ‘W. de R. B’s.’ doctrines, 
taught in ‘ A Word to Young Believers’, I affirm to be a parody, 
and not a true statement of the author quoted. 

2. This parody upon the teachings of * W. de R. B.’ is placed 
in quotation marks, thereby conveying the impression that he 
had used the precise language, in the precise order quoted by 
Dr. Dabney. 

Before I proceed, however, to the proof of these propositions, 
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it may be expedient to test Dr. Dabney’s logic, and his method 
of investigating truth, by applying his principles to the writings 
of the renowned John Calvin. Dr. Dabney says it is a recog- 
nized usage, to sum up the declarations of a writer, using one’s 
own words to connect the propositions, the whole being enclosed 
in quotation marks. Let us see what the tendency of Calvinism 
is, when tried by this rule of interpretation : 

‘Predestination we call the eternal decree of God, by which 
he hath determined, in himself, what he would have to become 
of every individual of mankind. For they are not all created 
with the same destiny ; but eternal life is foreordained for some, 
and eternal damnation for others. Every man, therefore, being 
created for one or the other of these ends, we say he is predesti- 
nated either to life or to death. As Jacob, without any merit 
yet acquired by good works, is made an object of grace, so Esau, 
while yet unpolluted by any crime, is accounted an object of 
hatred. When the apostle raises the question, whether God is 
unjust, he never urges what would have been the most absolute 
and obvious defence of his justice, that God rewarded Esau ac- 
cording to his wickedness ; but contents himself with a different 
solution, that the reprobate are raised up for this purpose, that 
the glory of God may be displayed by their means. There is 
an hereditary pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused 
through all the parts of the soul, rendering us obnoxious to the 
divine wrath, therefore as we can assign no reason why God 
grants mercy to his people, but because such is his pleasure, 
neither shall we find any other cause but his will for the reproba- 
tion of others — it follows that neither can disobedience prevent, 
nor obedience secure, the favor of God’.— Calvin’s Institutes, B. 
III. ¢. xxi, sec. 5. 

May I not ask, in the language of Dr. Dabney, ‘ What more 
does any Antinomian negro desire to encourage him in his 
foulest hypocrisy and most fanatical joys?’ If it be the doc- 
trine of Scripture, that God rewarded Jacob before he had done 
anything to deserve it, and condemned Esau before he had com- 
mitted any sin; if the election to eternal life is the mere arbitrary 
decree of God, unaffected by any wickedness a man may commit,. 
and unconnected with any act of faith or obedience — what does 
14 
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it matter, as to one’s final salvation, whether he cherishes fanatical 
joys and foul hypocrisy, or strives to keep the commandments of 
God? In this quotation from Calvin’s Institutes I have simply 
connected his sentences, and introduced in the last dozen words 
wnat I conceive to be the logical sequence of the argument pre- 
ceding. By attaching my conclusion to Calvin’s words, embracing 
them in quotation marks, I have made John Calvin admit that 
it is a matter of perfect indifference whether a man serves God 
or Satan; his destiny is in nowise connected with his moral 
character in this life ! : 

Would Dr. Dabney acknowledge this to be a legitimate appli- 
cation of his ‘ recognized usage’? 

But I affirm that he has committed this offence of misrepre- 
sentation by a parody upon the work of ‘ W. de R. B.’, and 
then, by enclosing the whole parody in quotation marks, lias 
charged it upon that author and the Plymouth Brethren as their 
own admission. 

The first statement attributed to ‘W. de R. B’ is: ‘The 
notion of progressive sanctification is false, and the work not to 
be expected’. In justification of these words, as embracing the 
substance of the author’s views, Dr. Dabney again quotes the 
garbled passage which I explained in my first article. In order 
to ascertain clearly the measure of violence done to this ‘ obscure’ 
writer, whom Dr. Dabney compares, in one of his illustrations, 
to ‘one of the nameless dwarfs of Stanley on the Congo’, I will 
examine somewhat in detail the chapter in ‘A Word to Young 
Believers’. 

The subject of the writer’s lecture is ‘Standing in Christ and 
Communion with God’. The style of ‘W. de R. B.’ is that of 
an illiterate man. There are no graces of composition, and his 
sentences are frequently disconnected, often turgid, and some- 
times obscure. It would be folly to judge this production by 
the rules which are applied to a well-written treatise. The 
attempt is made in this tract to substitute ecclesiastical terms of 
well-known meaning by words supposed to be more easily com- 
prehended by the masses of the people. Calvinistic phrases are 
especially avoided, and hence we are compelled to study the 
tract with some care before we can safely affirm that we have 
caught the writer’s meaning. 
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The equivalent of personal election to eternal life is termed 
‘standing in Christ’. By the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he says, we have been brought into positive relationship 
with God, and our position, or ‘standing’, is based upon that 
relationship. The passage which forms the subject of discourse 
is the first chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians. 

‘Colossians presents to us’, the writer says, ‘that which helps 
us and affords much light to our subject, viz. Christian life. 
Proper Christian life is living in communion with God, by virtue 
of my position or standing in Christ. We get divine intelli- 
gence here for our walk, for we must walk in the power of a 
known relationship. Communion is the only means of attaining 
to this. You will say it is a high standard, but I am bold to 
say it is the only standard properly Christian. When we talk of 
Christian walk, Christian behavior, &c., do we ever consider 
who a Christian is? The name of Christian, if truly applied, 
always is connected with the contempt and ridicule of the world. 
To be a Christian is to suffer after the highest order, as Peter 
tells us in his first Epistle (iv. 16), “If any man suffer as a 
Christian let him not be ashamed, but let him glorify God on 
this behalf.” . . . To return to our chapter (Coloss, i. 2), read, 
“To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ . . . . grace be 
unto you, and peace, from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We give thanks to God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” &c. Wonderfully these words bring out our 
position! In the same relationship as Christ is! We get it 
expressed again, in even stronger terms, in v. 12 —“Giving 
thanks unto ‘the’ Father who hath made us meet,” &c. This 
is very beautiful, this common ground as it were. We, as 
Christians, have the same place in the Father’s heart as Christ 
holds as Son. His place decides ours. Grace has not only 
saved us, but, having done so, now reveals to us the place 
Christ has before the Father, and says, “that’s yours.” For 
this cause, says the Apostle, we also, since the day we heard it, 
i.e. your faith in the Lord Jesus, &c., do not cease to pray for 
you, and to desire that ye might be filled with the knowledge of 
His will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding. “That ye 
may walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful 
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in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God; 
strengthened with all might, according to the power of his glory 
. .. giving thanks unto the Father . . . who hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son [or Son of his love (margin)], 
in whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins,” &c. Thus we have almost everything brought 
out in these four verses. Our whole title and position’.—‘A Word 
to Young Believers’, pp. 49, 50. 

I have emphasized those passages in these quotations which 
are the explicit declarations of the author’s creed. He declares 
that Christian life is communion with God. He adopts the 
Apostle’s language, and declares that this communion results in 
a worthy walk and conversation in the world, ‘ being fruitful in 
every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God’. Can 
anything be plainer than this? So far from teaching Anti- 
nomian doctrine, he uses the strongest Scriptural terms to incul- 
cate its very opposite. 

Again, he says: ‘All I can say is, if you want exactly a 
statement of your standing before God, look at Christ, “as he is 
so are we”. What a wonderful position! Surely to lose sight 
of this is to let go the only power of a right walk. Now, we are 
told “to walk worthy of the Lord”. ‘The Corinthians lost sight 
of their dignity as Christians, and we find them acting worthy 
of the world”.’ [p. 51]. 

Is this Antinomianism? Does not this writer enforce, by a 
variety of terms, the duty of holy living? In order to confirm 
this view of ‘ W. de R. B.’s’ teaching, I will quote at length the 
passage from which Dr. Dabney has extracted a few sentences 
to justify the wrong he has committed against the Plymouth 
Brethren : 

‘Again, (Coloss. ii. 7) “ Rooted and built up in him, and stab- 
lished in the faith as ye have been taught, abounding therein 
with thanksgiving”. This is the strength of our standing. 
* Rooted ” and “ built up” in Christ. Springing up into life by 
him, “kept by the power of God”. Now, says the Apostle, in 
verse 8, “ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the elements of this 
world, and not after Christ”, for “in him dwelleth all the ful- 
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ness of the Godhead bodily, and ye are complete in him”. Directly 
we begin to meddle with man’s wisdom, we are off divine ground, 
and therefore, as Christians, we have nothing. But now, what 
have we before God (for it is there we are known)? We have 
the reply in these words, “ Ye are complete in him ”—holy, un- 
blameable, unreprovable in his sight. This is what we possess 
when God beholds Christ. Whenever God beholds him, he sees 
what we are! “Ye are complete” is a divine testimony. To 
add to this, to add to completeness, is to make a deformity, and 
that is what many are seeking to do. Men seek to persuade us 
that there is a “ progressive holiness” to fit us for glory! People 
boast much of reformations, and seek to make man more holy ; 
listen, then, to the way the Apostle Paul settled that very ques- 
tion with the Galatian saints, Gal. iv. 8,9: ‘ Howbeit, then, 
when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which by nature 
are no gods ; but now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage”.’—A Word 
to Young Believers, pp. 51, 52, 53. 

Dr. Dabney, in repeating his garbled quotation, says that the 
reference to the settlement of the question with the Galatian 
saints, is ‘ unquestionably to Gal. iv. 9.2 The reader will see at 
a glance that ‘ W. de R. B.’ does give his reference, and quotes 
the words of the Apostle in full. Dr. Dabney, excluding one 
verse of the reference, in accordance with his persistent and 
unscrupulous effort at misrepresentation, applies the phrase 
‘weak and beggarly elements’ to ‘progressive holiness’ and 
‘reformations’. 

It is a most unwelcome task to be compelled to follow a writer 
who has predetermined what the doctrine is to be, and then finds 
it in any part of a sentence wrested from its obvious and natural 
connection. Dr. Dabney exclaims, in triumph over his success 
in mutilating even a Scriptural reference: ‘ Now let the candid 
reader say whether I stated his first proposition any more strongly 
than he did. Nay, I came far short of it, moderating the con- 
tempt with which he stigmatizes the fruits of holy living, and 
unblushingly wrests the Apostle’s words about wholly another 
matter ’, 
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‘ His first proposition’, indeed! It is Dr. Dabney’s proposi- 
tion, not that of ‘W. de R. B.’!. Does not the ‘candid reader’ 
see that this Plymouth Brother, if he be one, is striving to show, 
not how Christians should live after their adoption into the 
divine family, but how they have experienced that adoption, and 
what their ‘ position’ or ‘standing’, as children of God means, 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, in the chapter quoted, 
is arguing this very question. ‘ Because ye are sons’, he says, 
‘God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts; crying 
Abba, Father. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a son ; 
and if ason, then an heir of God through Christ. Howhbeit, 
then, when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which 
by nature are no gods. But now, after that ye have known God, 
or rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage’, 
[Gal. iv. 6, 7, 8,9.] The ‘standing’ of a Christian, in the 
language of ‘ W. de R. B.’, is that of a son of God, an heir of 
God. This sonship is not obtained by ‘reformations’, nor a 
‘ progressive holiness’, but is contained in Christ Jesus ; and God, 
looking upon Christ, sees the ‘ position’ of a Christian believer. 
‘Whenever God beholds him, he sees what we are’. Can any- 
thing be plainer than this? The man is not writing about the 
necessity or the inefficacy of good works as the fruits of faith and 
holy living, but of the vanity of works, reformations, etc., to 
qualify a believer for adoption and sonship in the family of God. 

Here we have no Antinomianism, indeed, but we meet with 
the old Calvinistic tenet, of venerable memory, the imputed 
righteousness of Christ. The believing Christian is seen in the 
person of Christ, and because Christ is holy, he also is ‘holy, 
unblameable, unreproved ’, in the sight of God. To add to this 
completeness in Christ is to make deformity. No ‘ progressive 
holiness’ can make a man an heir of God, nor canany ‘ reformation’ 
do so. The work of adoption is a divine work, and to fall back 
upon any human work, as a meritorious cause or condition of 
salvation, is to turn back ‘to the weak and beggarly elements’. 

Every link in this chain of reasoning is distinct and evident to 
the most superficial observer. If Dr. Dabney did not see them, 
it was because he had no disposition to weigh the writer’s argu- 
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ments, or beeause he glanced hastily over the page, seeking for 
faults and flaws, and found a sentence which, by a little trim- 
ming, polishing and resetting, would make an excellent ‘ proposi- 
tion’ for his parody upon Plymouth Brethrenism. That I have 
correctly represented ‘ W. de R. B.’, and that Dr. Dabney has 
grossly misrepresented him, will further appear by quoting 
verbatim the paragraph which follows the one I have just copied. 
‘Now, the question to decide is, What has God given the 
Christian in Christ? Well, he has given him a divine position, 
and capacity to receive divine truth, for God judged the whole of 
the first man, and has done away with him, owns him no more, 
and has brought in the Second Man—* the Lord from heaven ”. 
Nature cannot comprehend this, nor is it intended that nature 
should, for it would then cease to be a point of divine teaching. 
This is really of great importance, and the Lord himself decides 
the question (in principle) with Nicodemus. ‘ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh”, it breeds corruption, and corruption 
cannot enter into the presence of God ; hence, “ ye must be born 
again”. Marvel not’.—A Word to Young Believers, p. 53. 
This affords the ‘ candid reader ’, whose mind is competent to 
form a judgment, a just and satisfactory summing up of the 
doctrine taught by the writer of this tract. It is simply the 
doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ, clothed in 
unusual terms, it is true, but nevertheless bearing unmistakable 
proofs of its legitimacy in the household of Calvinism. It is 
barely necessary for me to state that I do not accept ‘ W. de R. 
B.’s’ views as a correct interpretation of the Scriptures; but, if 
‘W. de R. B’ is an Antinomian, so also was John Calvin. 
The election to eternal life is, according to that renowned teacher, 
the arbitrary, unconditional act of the sovereign God, without 
reference to any. quality, condition, or act of the person predesti- 
nated to salvation. If this be true, as no act of man can qualify 
him, so also, no act of his can disqualify him for eternal salva: 
tion. The ‘tendency’ of this ‘high doctrine of grace’ is too 
obvious to require remark, At the same time the legitimate con- 
sequence is repudiated by those who accept the dogma of uncon- 
ditional predestination, and it would be a violation of polemic 
courtesy, as well as of Christian charity, to attribute Antinomian- 
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ism to so large a part of the Christian Church, against their 
energetic protest. ‘God hath decreed in himself, from all 
eternity, by the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably, all things whatsoever comes to pass’, 
is the language of an old copy of this creed. But sin comes to 
pass; therefore, as God has decreed all things that happen, then 
he has decreed sin to come to pass. Yet, obvious as this argu- 
ment is, the creed proceeds to state that God is not the author of 
sin. We must take the whole statement, or none. However 
contradictory it appears, the consequence which proceeds from 
the logic, is distinctly repudiated by the creed. 

Dr. Dabney’s second proposition is: ‘The evil nature in me 
is not at all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed’. To 
sustain this proposition, as the ‘substance’ of ‘W. de R. 
B.’s’ teaching, Dr. Dabney quotes the passage from another 
writer, C. H. M., concerning the two co-existing natures, good 
and evil, and then repeats his former parody upon ‘ W. de R. 
B.’s’ tract. Then we have another specimen of his ingenuity in 
arresting a writer’s words from their connection, and shaping 
them to his own purpose. He quotes, from page 87, as follows: 
““ Kept by the power of God”. If we are kept, it is because 
what was true of Israel is true of us—stiff-necked and rebellious’. 
A more glaring instance of wanton misrepresentation can only 
be found in the quotation which succeeds this one in Dr. 
Dabney’s extraordinary article. Let the reader examine atten- 
tively the following paragraph from page 87 of ‘A Word to 
Young Believers ’: 

‘We are the epistles of Christ, and should be known and read 
of all men; but are we? If not, the failure is our own. Surely 
never were we privileged as now, and yet never was there such 
want of real faithfulness. God will ever be true to himself, 
and he will have a true testimony to his own grace and glory. 
Christianity in our hands has failed. Jf there is not daily growth, 
there must be failure. Christianity is life, and there must be 
growth. The moment we stop growing, there is decay. That is 
our part. But our standing in Christ is still maintained as “ hid 
with Christ in God”. Kept by the power of God. If we are 
kept it is because what was true of Israel is true of us —stiff- 
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necked and rebellious. In Joshua vii. we get more failure. 
Jericho must fall, because God is with his people; but the 
people have forgotten the holiness of God. But God must 
defend his own, though it be at the cost of Achan. Warned of 
this very snare, before their entrance into the land, still there is 
no heed — carelessness, lust, a fall— and the holiness of God 
must insist on judgment of the evil. But they were still his 
people. Bitter lessons we must learn when we will not heed the 
word of our Lord’. 

Now, is there a scintilla of proof in this passage to sustain the 
monstrous proposition, ‘That the evil nature in me is not at 
all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed’? Argument is 
superfluous. Compare the two together, the ‘ proposition’ and 
the quotation, and see if there is the remotest resemblance 
between them! 

But Dr. Dabney excels himself in his next citation, from page 
94: ‘With shame we must confess that our walk as Christians 
is a thorough failure. But our standing remains still the same 
perfect thing in Christ’. Let the reader observe how con- 
veniently a sentence is mutilated, by quoting just so much as 
served his purpose, and omitting every qualifying and explana- 
tory word and sentence. 

I quote the genuine passage from pages 94 and 95: 

‘With shame we must confess that our walk as Christians is a 
thorough failure. But our standing remains still the same perfect 
thing in Christ, and for this reason we have directions given us 
in the chapter I read, Col. iii., for owr walk and conduct in every 
grade of relationship with one another in this scene. From a 
father to a slave, from a master to a slave, (iv). “Singleness of 
heart fearing God”, not fulfilling the lusts of the flesh. God 
knows our weaknesses, and asa father spares no pains in the 
education of his children, and looks for a walk worthy of his 
care bestowed, so God expects that we should walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called ; and, in view of this, has given 
us in Col. iii. a most perfect line of conduct as our guide. It 
is because of our eternal position in Christ before God that our 
failures are brought to light. Souls are distressed by a sense of 
failure, and fear lest their standing should suffer, and for this 
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reason I have endeavored to bring the truth before you. “ Ag 
ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him”? 

The plain English of the above argument is the doctrine of the 
final perseverance of the saints. Although a Christian man 
may see in himself much that is sinful; although he may per- 
ceive his failure to obey the commandments of God; yet he is 
not to despair, because he cannot finally fall away. Whether 
this is, or is not, the true doctrine of the Scriptures upon the 
possibility of apostasy, is not the question here. But, by no 
other means than unwarrantable and unscrupulous distortion can 
the sense of the passage be construed to teach, that ‘ the evil 
nature in me is not at all weakened by grace, but rather inflamed ’. 

Dr. Dabney’s third proposition is this: ‘If I have faith I 
have the “ standing ”; and I am not to doubt my faith because 
of a supposed deficiency of works’. To establish this proposi- 
tion from the tract of ‘W.de R. B.’ he quotes from page 74: 
‘No man can have a voice in the matter of a Christian standing, 
Therefore every system of religion is wrong, where many assume 
this authority to themselves. They all present a standard, there- 
fore they are wrong’. But, as usual, Dr. Dabney only takes 
as much of the argument as suits his purpose. I will give the 
reader the preceding sentences, and he will see that Dr. Dabney’s 
quotation in this case also is sadly mangled and distorted. 

“Indeed, the Christian has no responsibility as to his standing. 
God it is who ever maintains the position or standing, hence the 
Christian stands to God only. But if we come to his walk, it is 
in relation to his brethren also, and the world. So that my 
responsibility as a Christian is to walk right. No man can have 
a voice in the matter of a Christian standing. Therefore every 
system of religion is wrong, where many assume this authority 
to themselves. They all present a standard, therefore they are 
wrong. None, be they ever so right in other respects, have a 
voice in this. They talk of position, but say nothing of walk’. 
(A Word to Young Believers, pp. 73, 74). 

If this means anything at all, it means that no man has a right 
to establish a ‘standard’ by which to determine whether this or 
that man belongs to the number of the elect. This ‘ position’, 
or ‘standing’, is the sovereign act of God, and the relation of a 
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son is established by divine grace alone. But let the author’s 
meaning be what it may, where is the word or sentence that 
teaches that, ‘I am not to doubt my faith because of a supposed 
deficiency of fruits’? 

Dr. Dabney’s fourth proposition is: ‘ Because to conclude it 
a true faith by any frames in myself, or works of self, is sheer 
legalism’. As the learned Doctor does not attempt to bring any 
new quotations to prove this proposition, it may be dismissed 
without a word of comment. 

Now I submit the question to the candid reader, if I have 
not proven that Dr. Dabney’s professed summary of ‘ W. de R. 
B.’s’ doctrine is a real parody of it? Where is the line or 
sentence, taken in its obvious connection, that expresses ‘con- 
tempt’ for a godly life, or ‘stigmatizes the fruits of holy living’? 

This flagrant parody is enclosed. in quotation marks, and thus 
the author is made either to ridicule himself, or to avow the 
most offensive doctrines, destructive of morality and true religion. 
And, as an illustrious authority for this magnanimous act, we 
are cited to ‘that accomplished man, Dr. H. B. Smith of New 
York’, who has made a similar parody on Whedon on the Will, 
and attributed the authorship to Dr. Whedon himself! 

The personalities in Dr. Dabney’s article require only a brief 
notice from me. I am not at all disconcerted by the vindictive 
spirit or the discourteous words used by him in his last article. 
I did not enter upon the defence of Dr. Bledsoe as a volunteer, 
by any means. My action in the matter has been under the 
sanction of those who have the best right to determine its 
necessity, and are best capable of appreciating its value. What- 
ever may be Dr. Dabney’s course toward myself, I shall feel at 
liberty to examine with fairness and candor any production of 
his, whenever in my judgment the interests of truth or the 
defence of a friend may make it. necessary to do so. If in this 
article I have written any word that may be justly called severe, 
it is only because that which I believed to have been originally 
an instance of loose, inaccurate criticism, has been defended by 
its author, and thus an unintentional error has been transformed 


into a wilful wrong. 
W. P. Harrison. 
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Art. X.—‘ For their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies them- 

selves being judges’.—Deut. xxxii. 31. 

These words are part of the Song of Moses, in which, a short 
time before he goes up to Mount Nebo to die, he celebrates the 
doings of Jehovah towards the people, and their conduct under 
the divine dispensations; all with a view to glorify God and 
instruct man. To incite them to faithfulness, he reminds them 
that the gods of the Gentiles were not as their God, their enemies, 
these Gentiles, themselves being judges; the former being local 
and limited, the latter being omnipresent and infinite in every 
attribute. In saying that the Gentiles thus acknowledged the 
superiority of Israel’s God, he doubtless had reference to sundry 
facts confirmatory of the statement well known to his hearers at 
the time; and this allusion to indubitable facts, therefore, was 
well calculated to establish and settle them in the faith. 

But the sentiment of the text may with propriety be extended 
beyond this its original application. It is true generally, that 
religion, whilst opposed as a matter of course in a fallen world, 
still is always attested, more or less, one way or another, even by 
its opponents ; whether these opponents be deluded by infidelity, 
or besotted by superstition. And it is an important truth. It 
confirms, at all times, our faith in ‘ Wisdom’, to find her ‘justi- 
fied of her children’; it adds to our faith yet further confirma- 
tion, to find even aliens and enemies unwittingly or unwillingly 
paying her homage also. 

Now, that true religion should be thus honored, is really not 
something aside from all natural expectation. When we come 
to reflect, we must see, that it was antecedently probable that it 
would be even so. From the enemies of religion we of course 
look for nothing inconsistent with, 7. e., which precludes the fact 
of their hostility: we do not expect them to be at once enemies 
and friends: there is no serving two such masters as religion 


1 This sermon was selected from among the unpublished sermons of the 
Rey. William Sparrow, by Dr. Bledsoe, for publication in Taz SourHERN 
pene only a few days before he was stricken down with his last ill- 
ness.— Ep, 
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and irreligion. We suppose the enmity to be real and decided 
and unequivocal ; but, nevertheless, surely it is not strange that 
in opposing God and good and truth, men should sometimes have 
and sometimes betray misgivings, and involuntarily pay a com- 
pliment where they wish to do dishonor ; and when such a thing 
takes place, it is by no means to be accounted a mere accident. 
The reverse of it, at least, could not take place ; that is to say, 
religion could never be found, accidentally or otherwise, compli- 
menting irreligion. The thing is not supposable or conceivable. 
Truth and error are not equal rivals, contending on equal terms 
in our world for superiority. The ground properly belongs to 
truth, and error is an intruder. Truth is essentially great ; error 
only appears strong. Truth is destined ultimately to triumph ; 
error’s victories are only temporary and partial. During the 
contest, therefore, what may we not expect to witness? The 
contest is of two contradictory principles in the human mind : 
the one good, the other evil; and as the human mind was 
originally and fundamentally made on the good principle, as 
made by the good God, we naturally expect, that when practi- 
cally adopting error, and so bringing upon itself degradation and 
shame, it will still incidentally and in various ways betray its 
heavenly birth. It will do this by hesitancy before acting, and 
by misgivings afterwards ; it will do it by occasional compliments 
to the cause which it is in the main opposing—compliments paid 
when off its guard ; and again, by even more express and formal 
acknowledgments of the truth, under the constraint of an over- 
powering light. Vice pays systematic homage to virtue, in 
hypocrisy ; and so error does, occasionally and undesignedly, 
honor to truth. All this springs, necessarily, from the nature of 
mind as mind, and its relations to truth and error, essential in 
the one case, accidental in the other. 

The same conclusion is forced upon us when we look at truth 
in its relations to God. God is a God of truth. He stamped it 
on creation, he esteems it and he protects it. It being thus iden- 
tified with his nature and glory, if God permits hostility to truth 
to rise up anywhere in the universe, as we know he does, would 
it be at all surprising, if at the same time he should provide 
that, some way or other, it expose its own weakness and folly ? 
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It is laid down in Scripture as a universal proposition, that he 
‘makes the wrath of man to praise him’, &c. In the present 
case, this end might be attained in various ways, by the order- 
ings of Providence; by flashing light upon minds that do not 
wish to see; by letting the error, by its intensity, convict and 
confound itself; by showing it to itself, as in a mirror, in the 
mischief which it works; or, if in no other way, even by making 
the mouth of the ‘dumb ass forbid the madness of the prophet’, 
That the thing should be done in some way, naturally or mirac- 
ulously, seems almost a matter of course: the honor of God, as, 
in the other case, the nature of man, seems to require it. We 
infer, then, that it is antecedently probable, that error should be 
made in some measure and way to testify to the truth. 

Now, the expectation thus naturally arising in every thought- 
ful mind, is met by many striking facts, recorded in and out of 
the Bible. Conjectural probability is found to be actual cer- 
tainty. What the honor of God seemed to call for, the wisdom 
of God has brought to pass. An elaborate collection of the 
facts illustrative of the text, fully set forth, would make a most 
interesting volume. Let us glance at a few, as a specimen. 

The great corruption of religion in ancient times was polythe- 
ism — even, indeed, as it is now. The Gentiles had gods many, 
and lords many, to the derogation of the honor of the one, only, 
true and living God. The conflicts between these two systems 
were frequent and severe, in the persons of the people of Israel 
on the one hand, and of the nations that surrounded them on 
the other; but Israel always triumphed, so long as faithful to 
their principles. So marked was this, that the fear of them and 
the dread of them fell upon all their enemies. ‘The dukes of 
Edom were amazed; the mighty men of Moab— trembling 
took hold upon them; all the inhabitants of Canaan melted 
away’. ‘They were made to see and feel that there were none 
among the gods like to the God of Israel. Sometimes an open, 
verbal acknowledgment of this feeling was extorted from them ; 
as when the Egyptians exclaimed, ‘ Let us flee from the face of 
Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them’. 

The history of Balak, king of Moab, and Balaam, the false 
prophet, is full of illustration to the same intent. The former 
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from national pride and antipathy, and the latter from the love 
of the wages of unrighteousness, would fain see Israel cursed 
and discomfited ; but they are themselves confounded. They 
cannot curse whom Jehovah hath not cursed ; they cannot defy 
whom Jehovah hath not defied. Nay, a word is put into the 
mouth of the prophet, and uttered in the presence of the prince 
who bribed him, which not only leaves the people of God un- 
harmed, but acknowledges the supremacy of Him whom they 
worshipped. ‘God’, the God of Israel, ‘is not a man that he 
should lie, or the son of man that he should repent; hath he 
said and shall he not do it? hath he spoken and shall he not 
make it good? Behold, I have received commandment to bless ; 
and he hath blessed and I cannot reverse it. He hath not beheld 
iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel : 
the Lord his God is with him, and the shout of a king is among 
them’. 

In the days of Samuel, we read of similar acknowledgments, 
from the enemies of Israel, of the superiority of Jehovah his 
Rock. ‘And when the ark of the Lord came into the camp, 
‘all Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang 
again. And when the Philistines heard the noise of the shout 
they said, What meaneth the noise of the great shout in the 
camp of the Hebrews? And they understood that the ark of 
the Lord was come into the camp. And the Philistines were 
afraid, for they said, Woe unto us! for there hath not been such 
a thing heretofore! Woe unto us! who shall deliver us out of 
the hand of these mighty gods? These are the gods that smote 
the Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilderness’. 

Long after this we find Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the 
guard to the king of Babylon, and who had been a chief instru- 
ment in effecting the captivity of Israel, saying to the prophet 
Jeremiah, ‘The Lord thy God hath pronounced evil upon this 
place. Nowthe Lord hath brought it, and done according as he 
hath said; because ye have sinned against the Lord, and not 
obeyed his voice, therefore this thing is come upon you ’. 

Similar cases to this, only stronger, might be adduced in the 
edicts published to all the world by the king of Babylon, on the 
deliverance of Shadrach and his companions from the fierv 
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furnace, and Daniel from the den of lions. But passing these 
and others by, let us come down to the New Testament times, 

Here we have not only religion in conflict with open error, 
but revived religion warring against religion effete and declining ; 
but in both cases alike, the statement of the text is verified, 
Even when the person of him who advocates the truth suffers— 
suffers capitally, it may be — his character as a messenger of the 
truth is vindicated ; and on the other hand, when the persons 
of those who oppose the truth are allowed to pass with impunity, 
it is contrived at the same time, that their exemption from 
judgment shall not, in any decisive way, sanction error. So far 
from that, you will frequently find something in the history 
which makes them reluctant or unconscious witnesses of the 
faith which they sought to overthrow. 

John the Baptist, the morning star of Christianity, ran a swift 
course across the heavens, and set in blood. He suffered, as we 
know, for the truth,— paid the forfeit of his life. But God did 
not leave without witness, either his person or his cause. Not 
only had he what every faithful servant of God has, the testi- 
mony of his own conscience ; not only was he sustained by the 
bulk of the people, ‘ for all men believed that he was a prophet’; 
but even his enemies and persecutors were constrained to admit, 
that God and truth were on his side. Herod, we are told, heard 
him gladly, and did many things at his bidding ; and though 
afterwards, through weakness and sin, he gave the order for his 
execution, we know that for this he was haunted by bitter recol- 
lections. When the report of Jesus, teaching and working 
miracles, reached him, ‘he said unto his servants, This is John 
the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him’. 

But let us pass to Jesus himself. Him indeed did the archers 
compass round about! ‘They sorely grieved him, shot at him 
and hated him. All the powers of evil seemed to be let loose 
upon him. He was smitten of God and afflicted. Men were 
continually plotting his destruction. Even Satan, once and 
again, made special assaults upon him. And all this protracted 
suffering, which made him through life a man of sorrows, termi- 
nated at last in a violent death, yea, the cruel and ignominious 
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death of the cross. It might verily seem, at first sight, as if he 
were thus forsaken of God, because there was no truth in him. 
But how wonderfully things were ordered! It was necessary 
that he be thus smitten and afflicted, in order to accomplish his 
errand in the world, the redemption of mankind ; and it was to 
be expected that human nature, especially under the circum- 
stances, 7. e. the redemption being from the sins which they 
loved, as well as the evil which they feared, would be roused to 
violence and implacability. Yet Providence did not allow all 
the appearances to be unfavorable. Through the dark, thick 
clouds of wrath and reprobation which overhung him, what 
marvellously bright flashes of divine smile and approval 
shone; yea, of human and superhuman and preterhuman 
approval ; the light shining too, not, so to say, from some 
opposite point of the heavens, but out of the very thick 
darkness itself. This might be readily shown in various 
ways, but our topic is precise and limited. We have not to 
speak of the tokens of approval granted direct from heaven, 
or through angelic messengers, or by evil spirits under con- 
straint. ‘The enemies that we wish to adduce as judges here, are 
human enemies. And in the case of our Lord, though so ‘ re- 
jected of men’, it is wonderful what testimonies these very men 
were made to bear to the truth of his character and message. I 
pass over many particulars that might be meutioned; how the 
people justified him, though the rulers condemned ; how the 
people, at the instigation of their rulers, cried, ‘crucify him, 
crucify him.’, yet left to themselves, spontaneously admired the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth ; and in regard 
to his miracles, marvelled and freely declared,‘ It was never so 
seen in Israel’. Let us take the worst and most unpromising 
case on record, that of Judas. ‘Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth sweetness’. He is called the 
traitor, and he betrayed his Master for thirty pieces of silver ; 
and betrayed him with a kiss. What a compound of avarice, 
heartlessness and hypocrisy! Surely such an enemy as this can 
yield no testimony! There can be nothing but unmitigated 
hostility and injury to the end! So it would seem; and yet, 


strange to say, that hypocrisy unveils itself, that avarice 
15 
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announces its pelf as the price of blood, and that heartlessness ig 
shocked at its own enormity, so shocked as to rush headlong into 
suicide ; and thus the most guilty of men becomes a mighty 
witness to the innocence of Jesus. 

A suitable sequel to the conduct of Judas was the conduct of 
Pilate; the one a Jew and a disciple, the other a Roman and a 
governor. Pilate officially condemns him, as Judas betrayed 
him ; but still he also acquits. We read that he was ‘ willing to 
release him’; yea, that he ‘ sought to release him’; that he ex- 
postulated with the multitude, saying, ‘ Why, what evil hath he 
done?’ that he said distinctly to the chief priests and to the people, 
‘TI find no fault in him’; that when he had scourged him, he 
brought him forth and presented him to the crowd, saying, 
‘ Behold the man!’ hoping to move their stony hearts by the 
spectacle of his sufferings; and lastly, that when he saw that he 
could prevail nothing, though he gave his prisoner up to 
violence, ‘ he took water and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, “ I am innocent of the blood of this just person; 
see ye toit”.’ It ought also to be remembered, that after he had 
sat down on the judgment-seat to dispose of this case, Pilate’s 
wife, apprised of the innocence of Jesus, and aware most prob- 
ably, as Pilate himself was, that ‘for envy’ the chief priests had 
delivered him, sent a messenger unto him, saying, ‘ Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him’. It is only in 
harmony with all this, that we find Pilate, after he had put the 
inscription on the cross, ‘JESUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF 
THE JEWS’, when asked to remodel it, peremptorily refusing to 
do so, saying, ‘ What I have written, I have written’. 

And these testimonies do not stop here. He suffered indeed, 
and with malefactors, and these malefactors reviled him ; but 
before the scene was closed, we find one of them acknowledging 
more than his innocence, even, as would almost seem, his 
divinity, offering him prayer, and saying, ‘ Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom’. And when that scene 
was closed, we do not wonder that the centurion and those that 
were with him, superintending the execution, exclaimed, 
‘Certainly this was a righteous man!’ ‘Truly this was the 
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Son of God’. Nor again, that one of that very Sanhedrim 
which compassed the death of Jesus, should furnish a tomb for 
the corpse ; so that though he died as an outcast, he was buried 
in honor. 

Brethren, my subject and object are, to show that religion has 
the testimony, not only of friends and indifferent persons, but 
even of its enemies ; and yet my last examples have all pertained 
to the personal history of Jesus Christ. But in this there is no 
digression. Christ is our religion. He is our Saviour God, and 
therefore our religion — our religion in its totality and com- 
pleteness ; its doctrines, precepts, promises; its authority and 
grace ; its personal majesty, its infinite power, its eternal sanc- 
tions. To bring testimony to him, therefore, from some alien 
and hostile source, is the best and most direct way of showing, 
to use the language of the text, that ‘their rock is not as our 
Rock, our enemies themselves being judges’. 

Passing into the Acts of the Apostles, we find Gamaliel, a 
doctor of the law, laying down, in the great council of the Jewish 
nation, a criterion by which to test truth in its broader aspects 
and operations; and it was accepted by the whole body. This 
test, thus brought forward and sanctioned by Jews, in a meeting 
assembled for the purpose of crushing Christianity, applied to 
Christianity now after eighteen centuries, proves it true. Had 
it ‘been of men’, persecuted as it was then, and for a long time 
after, it must ‘have come to nought’; but, being of God, it has 
not been overthrown ; it still lives, and though still militant, it 
lives in more vigorous life and health than ever. 

After this we find our Rock and its enemies, whom, therefore, 
and so far, we count our enemies, coming face to face together, 
in the persons of Paul and Felix; one the prisoner, the other 
his judge. If we do not hear the testimony in this case, surely 
we see it; we see it in the trembling of Felix, as the apostle 
reasons of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 
Yea, we hear it also in his nervous and flurried dismissal of the 
prisoner, ‘Go thy way for this time, at a more convenient 
season I will call for thee’. And again they come together in 
the persons of Paul and Agrippa; and here, how clearly must 
the apostle have seen the inward conviction of the king’s mind, 
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betraying itself in his eager and yet wavering look, before he 
presumed to say, ‘ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest ’; and how strong and unrestrainable 
that conviction, when in such an assembly he could say—openly 
declare—‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian’, 

As we pass out of the New Testament to subsequent writings, 
the illustrations of the text multiply upon us, far beyond our 
ability to use them. Let me allude to a few. Pliny the 
younger was a persecutor of Christianity. I do not say that he 
was virulent or active; but he persecuted, and was ready to 
persecute to such extent as the supreme authority under which 
he acted should prescribe. Most of us are familiar with his 
letter to his master the emperor. It is a letter of inquiry, how 
he must deal with the new and hated sect called Christians ; 
but looking at it in a higher and broader view, what is its bear- 
ing on the merits of the great question then before men? Does 
it speak for or against what we and the whole civilized world 
now consider the truth? To say all in a word, it is a eulogy on 
Christianity. What is there there that is not honorable to our 
faith, unless misfortune be a crime? What higher commenda- 
tion do you ask than the character ascribed to that persecuted 
people? It seems, it is not out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings only that God ordains praise, but even from the pen 
of learned and high-office-bearing persecutors ! 

A word about Julian the emperor. This man was born and 
brought up under Christian influences (though by no means of 
the best kind), but he eventually apostatized, and when elevated 
to power, directed all the influence of his office and the energy 
of his character towards the re-establishment of heathenism 
throughout the empire. Now, at this time Christianity had lost 
much of its elevated tone and pure spirit; but still it was so 
immeasurably above the old superstition in point of morals, 
that Julian saw there was no hope, in the improved state of 
public opinion, of restoring the latter till it was in some way 
reformed. Accordingly, he writes thus to the heathen high priest 
in Galatia: ‘We must try to counteract the causes through 
which atheism (i, e. Christianity) has so sadly gained the upper 
hand. These are principally the philanthropic treatment of 
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strangers, the careful provision for the burying of the dead, and 
the respect gained by hypocritical pretences to a holy life. These 
virtues, whose false appearance had been assumed by the Chris- 
tians in order to deceive, must all be practised in earnest by the 
Greeks; you must therefore oblige all the priests in Galatia to con- 
form to a more respectable mode of life, or else depose them from 
their priestly office. They should never be seen in any theatre, 
or any place of public resort; they should not engage in any 
unbecoming occupation; they should establish lodging-houses 
for strangers, and relieve with money not only Greeks, but also 
strangers of other religious persuasions’. ‘It would be shameful 
if, while among the Jews there are no beggars, and while the 
Galileans (i. e. the Christians) nourished not only their own, but 
also heathen mendicants, the Greeks, on the contrary, do not 
support their own poor’. This language is the more forcible 
because it is at once cautious and bitter. The writer seems to 
be fully sensible that it might be used, if it fell into the hands of 
enemies, to the prejudice of the cause he was seeking to build 
up; and while he affects to carry himself as a man of candor, 
we can readily see in him the deep hatred of an apostate. 
Passing over centuries, we come to modern times. Here we 
find the enemies of the truth marked by more scepticism and 
less earnestness, more subtlety and less simplicity. They are 
thoroughly sophisticated in mind and heart; as we might expect 
of men who have resisted so much evidence, shut their eyes 
against so much light. And yet there is scarce one of them 
who has not dropped sentiments which prove that their rock is 
not as our Rock, themselves being judges. Bolingbroke was of 
that class. He was a man of great gifts; but when you have 
said that, your commendation must stop. Of these gifts he was 
disgustingly vain. He was personally vicious, socially unreli- 
able, and politically dangerous. He was such a man that his 
hostility to Christianity is a high eulogium upon it. But 
besides this, in his writings, posthumous and otherwise, designed 
to overthrow our holy religion, he has mingled up with his 
sophistries and libels, constrained apparently by a fear of for- 
feiting all reputation for candor, acknowledgments of the moral 
excellence and happy tendency of Christianity, which, rightly 
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interpreted and legitimately followed out, brand him as a miser- 
able reasoner or a bad man. I have not time to give his words, 

With Gibbon we are all more familiar. He too was a man 
of gifts and of great learning, but unsettled in principles 
and unfixed in morals. He would parry the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and prevent them from swaying other minds. The 
early progress of Christianity, so rapid and so irresistible, which 
as a historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire he 
had to narrate, it seems gave him trouble, for it almost irresis- 
tibly implied the presence of a divine power. He would there- 
fore find a solution of the phenomenon which would render 
unnecessary and exclude the interposition of God. From this 
attempt — this enumeration of the ‘secondary causes’, as he 
styles them, of the rapid propagation of Christianity in the first 
few centuries of our era—can be built one of the mightiest 
arguments to prove that Jesus was a teacher sent from God, and 
that, as God was with him personally, so has he ever been with 
his doctrine. No intelligent and discriminating mind can read 
this attempt of Gibbon’s to wrest from us the proof of the 
divine origin of Christianity from its propagation, and can fail 
to see that, instead of being refuted, it is improved by his 
handling ; and that he acknowledges that to have accompanied 
our faith in its beginnings which proves that it could not have 
been of man. But here too I must forego all specification. 

I pass to Rousseau, whose case obtrudes itself upon our atten- 
tion here. To use the language of the text, he was indeed an 
enemy of our Rock. He was the enemy of almost everything 
that is good. Terms too strong can hardly be employed. With- 
out the slightest danger of the charge of exaggeration, we may 
freely say that he was vile. No one that has read his life, or 
looked into his own confessions, can say, that the charge is any- 
thing but truth—sheer, naked, melancholy truth. He was an 
‘enemy’ because of these his evil works, and he openly declared, 
‘I cannot believe the Gospel’. Now, that he did not believe is 
no disparagement of the Gospel: how could such a man believe? 
And whilst his life of course derogates not from Christian truth, 
for it was not based upon it, hear how his pen was overruled to 
do it honor ;—a second Caiaphas, pronouncing an oracle from 
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God, whilst in conduct serving the father of lies. ‘The Gospel’, 
says he, ‘that divine book, the only one necessary to a Christian, 
and the most useful of all to one who may not be a Christian, 
only requires reflection upon it to impress the mind with love 
for its author and resolution to fulfil his precepts. Virtue never 
spoke in gentler terms; the profoundest wisdom was never 
uttered with greater energy or more simplicity. It is impossible 
to rise from the reading of it without a feeling of moral improve- 
ment. Look at the books of the philosophers with all their 
pomp; how little they are, compared with this. Shall we say 
the history of the Gospel is a pure fiction? This is not the style 
of fiction; and the history of Socrates, which nobody doubts, 
rests upon less evidence than that of Jesus Christ. After all, this 
is but shifting the difficulty ; not answering it. The supposition 
that several persons had united to fabricate this book, is more in- 
conceivable than that one person should have supplied the subject 
of it. The spirit which it breathes, the morality which it incul- 
cates, could never have been the invention of Jewish authors ; 
and the Gospel possesses characters of truth so striking, so per- 
fectly inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonishing 
object than the hero’. Surely this is a great moral marvel ! 
Surely here the very stones are crying out in testimony to Jesus 
and our faith ; or perhaps I ought rather to say, it is the cry of 
the demoniacs, ‘We know thee who thou art, the holy One of 
God !” 

Various other witnesses to the truth from among its enemies 
might be adduced; but I conclude these few specimens with a 
sentence from Hume, whose personal intercourse with Rousseau 
is a pretty fair exhibition of the faith, or rather infidelity of both. 
‘It is a matter of fact incontestable’, says Hume, ‘that about 
1700 years ago’ (he means at the Christian era) ‘all mankind 
were polytheists. The doubtful and sceptical principles of a few 
philosophers, or the theism, and that not too entirely pure, of one 
or two nations, form no objection worth regarding’. This is 
certainly a singular confession from a man whose life and 
writings were designed, in the plan of them, to undermine the 
faith of men, and alienate them from Christianity. 

Now, should it be said of this or any other of the examples 
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given, that they are inconsistent with the general and acknow- 
ledged opinions of those from whose writings they are drawn — 
it is even so. Of course it is so, Error is always inconsistent, 
That is one of its marks. If it were not inconsistent, it could 
not furnish such testimonies to the truth; but because of this 
inherent infirmity, and through the curse of God upon it, it 
becomes thus suicidal, and it is constrained, while it seeks to 
pull down truth, and with it good, in fact to build them up, 

I have been endeavoring to show that the theory of religion 
has received most marked and unexpected supports from some 
of its mest eminent opponents, in the utterances of their tongues 
and of their pens alike. If time allowed, it would be well 
worth while to proceed and inquire what have been the senti- 
ments of men, whether open opponents or mere negative unbe- 
lievers, looking at our religion as a regulating principle in life 
and a sustaining principle in death. This is plainly by far the 
most important view, and would admit of the greatest enlarge- 
ment. But happily it calls for fewer words. Who doubts here 
that ‘their rock is not as our Rock, our enemies themselves 
being judges’? Let us test it by an actual instance. 

If a young man has a true friend in the world, it may be 
supposed to be his father. He cannot desire him any evil ; he 
must wish him all good; and while his affection is thus warm 
and pure, it is enlightened by experience, and may be presumed 
to be judicious. The son is going forth in life — life, in which 
thousands make an utterly disastrous voyage: the shores we see 
everywhere lined with wrecks; and thousands more just escape 
with their lives, but bearing upon them marks of the disaster, 
which are certainly felt by themselves and may be seen by 
others to the end of their days. They were not lost, but they 
were sadly crippled. Now, if that father would furnish his son 
for this perilous voyage with the highest, safest, and in every 
way best principles, what would he do? Would he not choose 
religious principles, so seeking to bring him under the cognizance 
and control of the God that rules in heaven and searches the 
hearts of men; and would he not further choose the religious 
principles of the New Testament as those only which possess 
reality and vital power? Would he not commit to his depart- 
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ing son, as his last, best gift,a copy of that volume? Ifa Chris- 
tian, of course he would ; if not a Christian, but still a parent 
with true parental anxiety, what else could he do? What other 
instrumentality could he rely upon as the best? A rabid infidel, 
indeed, might not do it ; his wrath against God might overpower 
his parental judgment and parental love ; but many an infidel, 
of less bitter feelings, has virtually done the very thing here 
supposed. They have become convinced that Christian prin- 
ciples, adopted as his guiding principles by a youth, gave promise 
of a successful course and upright character, afforded by no other : 
to use an old heathen phrase, the person has‘ given the best 
pledges to fortune’, who has committed himself to the guidance 
and care of the God of the Bible; and he affords the best assu- 
rance that he will be blessed in himself, and a blessing to those 
about him, to a degree otherwise unattainable. And the conces- 
sion is not great. If man would attain to moral elevation, the 
dignity and power of moral excellence, he must lift himself up 
by something—some rock higher than himself, and that cannot 
be moved ; and what is that? What but God? God as he has 
revealed himself in the Bible, sovereign, omnipresent, all holy, 
and all good? The concession, then, we repeat, is not much ; 
but still it has often been made. Infidels have taught Chris- 
tianity to their children with this view. We have been told of 
one who trained them in the catechism every Sabbath day. We 
are not concerned with the inconsistency of such conduct. We 
are concerned with the fact ; and it speaks volumes. But Hume 
himself was once asked, whether he wished to see his philo- 
sophical principles, by which he justified suicide and other 
crimes, adopted by his mother and sister, with whom he lived ; 
and after a moment’s hesitation replied, he rather thought them 
too strong for their use. Now what Christian man ever had any 
such apprehension about the tendency of Christian principles ? 
And above all, what Christian parent, under the circumstances 
described, ever thought of keeping back the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of his religion from his son, and inculcating any other 
principles, philosophical or religious, as a safer guide in moral 
doubt, or a firmer support in the hour of temptation? Oh, how 
plain it is, in reference to the safe conduct of life, that ‘ their 
rock is not as our Rock’. 
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And it holds as true in regard to the consolation of the human 
heart, as in regard to its guidance. Consolation we all need, or 
shall need. The records of the race do not furnish an exception. 
In the hour of affliction, whether of mind, body or estate, 
whither shall we go? Who will make our bed and smooth our 
pillow in sickness and pain? Who shall furnish us rivers of 
water in the dry places of earthly loss? Who shall refresh us 
as with the shadows of a great rock in the weary land of perma- 
nent mental sorrow? Bring the resources of the created 
universe about the deeply-stricken heart ; let them come flocking 
as the doves to the windows; but in vain. Miserable comforters 
are they all! There is but one balm in Gilead ; there is but one 
physician there. There may be diversions, and temporary 
alleviations. We may be made to forget ourselves for a space, 
by dissipation and folly, or by the engrossments of business, or 
by the beguilements of literature, or the lofty pursuits of philo- 
sophy ; but they alike leave the wound untouched, festering and 
rankling, and getting ready to torture us by-and-bye, more than 
ever. God alone can come, in the person of Christ, and speak 
peace to the soul in full view of all its grief, hiding nothing, 
extenuating nothing. sNeed we adduce proofs of this? The 
world is full of them. The instances are occurring every day. 
When sorrow overtakes them, thousands who before lived with- 
out God in the world, have fled to him because every other 
resource has failed. 

But most of all is this shown to be true in that last solemn 
scene through which all must, sooner or later, pass. Oh, here as 
nowhere else, ‘ their rock is not as our Rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges’. In truth, the man without religion in the 
hour of death, has no rock ; he has no foothold. What is there 
to support him? Not the world, for it is receding from his 
view. Not his friends, for they cannot reach him. Not his 
strength of body, for it is fast fading away. Not his own mind, 
for clouds and darkness are gathering about it. He is on the 
confines of the unknown world, and against the God he is to 
meet there he knows he has sinned. Behind him are sins and 
disappointed hopes ; before him is guilt and fear. We may say 
he has no rock to stay himself upon. He has indeed some 
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feeble and wavering expectations, the offspring of unauthorized 
wishes ; but they grow fainter and fainter as the crisis draws on ; 
and so, if his faculties continue with him, he dies without hope, 
because without God—dies, convulsively clinging on to life — 
dies, because he must. There is no triumph, no peace, no 
reasonable hope, no alacrity, no acquiescence. It is all rebellion 
against God, and the fear which necessarily accompanies it. 

How is it with the Christian? He falls asleep in Jesus. 
There is hope in his death. His end is peace. He may give 
the triumphant challenge, ‘O grave, where is thy victory?’ 
Whether he dies upon his bed, or perish in the ocean, or expire 
at the stake, his Redeemer God is with him, sustains his spirit, 
brightens his prospect, disentangles him from the world, raises 
him above it, and enables him to say, ‘ I am ready to be offered, 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness ’. 

Such is the contrast. Have the enemies of religion in view of 
it ever yet failed, in their heart of hearts, their reason and their 
conscience, failed to decide for the truth? I should rather ask, 
could they ever fail to do so? What mortal man, whether 
infidel or believer, when it came to this point—to this issue, ever 
failed to join with the wicked Balaam in the wish, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his’? 





Art. XI— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1—THe Lire or His Royat Hicuness THE PrRINcE Consort. By 
Theodore Martin. Vol. III. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Martin quotes, in his modest preface to this third volume 
of his memoirs, the old Greek saying, that ‘a big book is a big 
evil’; and apologizes for the fact of his failing to bring his 
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records toa close in the present volume, as he had expected 
to do, because of the mass of valuable material which had come 
into his hand. The period covered by this third instalment is 
from 1854 to 1857, including the whole history of the Crimean 
war, from its incipiency, to its close in the execution of the 
Treaty of Paris. It therefore embraces one of the most pregnant 
periods’ of modern English history, and as such, merits the 
detailed treatment it receives; even if its primary object were 
not to bring to the knowledge of the English people, more dis- 
tinctly than they have had the means heretofore of knowing, 
the immense debt of gratitude they owe to Prince Albert, for 
the sleepless vigilance, the unceasing activity, the guiding and 
ever judicious counsels that were exercised throughout the 
conduct of the war, for the aid of the Queen and her ministers, 
The practical statesmanship of the Prince, his wisdom, his wide 
mental grasp of complicated Continental questions, freed from 
the insular prejudices of the incorrigible Briton, have never, we 
opine, met that recognition — if indeed they were known at all 
— which it is but justice they should have, and which only such 
a setting forth of them as Mr. Martin has here given, could 
furnish. American readers will not be as much interested in 
this eventful epoch of Prince Albert’s busy and self-abnegating 
life as English ones, as a matter of course. We were mere 
- spectators of the intense struggle that convulsed Europe from 
’54 to 56; a struggle compared with which the present Turko- 
Russian one seems small. Therefore our interest will not 
gather about its details as that of every British subject must. 
‘Nevertheless, we find this third volume to be filled with most 
important historic information; and it reveals to us stirring 
undercurrents of diplomatic action, which bring to mind the 
expression of Oxenstiern, more than once quoted by the Prince 
—‘ With how little wisdom is the world governed!’ 

As one reads, one is astonished at the embarrassment that 
red-tapeism threw over the entire matter of the Crimean War. 
The ministry seemed to do little else than complicate and 
entangle the affairs of the Alliance. How very frequently 
serious losses and incalculable mischiefs were averted by the 
timely and far-seeing suggestions made by Prince Albert in his 
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‘memoranda’, laid time after time by the Queen before the 
Cabinet, one must read Mr. Martin’s chapters to know. And be 
it remembered that at this time Prince Albert was only thirty- 
six years of age. Noteven Lord Raglan or Lord Hardinge, 
the commanders-in-chief, themselves had more detailed know- 
ledge of what was going on. Lord Hardinge declared that Queen 
Victoria showed, in his confidential conversations with her, a 
more perfect understanding of everything connected with the 
conduct of the war, and affairs in the Crimea, than any one 
person with whom he had ever talked; and Prince Albert 
knew more*than the Queen. 

It must be painful, now that the subject of all their detraction 
is beyond the reach of either praise or blame, for the English 
public to see referred to in his letters, the bitter calumnies by 
which the Prince was often rendered unhappy. He keenly felt 
these unjustifiable attacks, but never in any case allowed himself 
to stoop to a defence. ‘My own conscience is clear’, he always 
said, ‘and that is defence enough ’. 

Most touchingly and beautifully do the pure domestic virtues 
of the Royal Consort come out in this book. His devotion to 
his wife was of the tenderest character; and his watchfulness 
over his children was anxious and unceasing. He frequently 
speaks of his going over historic studies with the Princess 
Royal, and giving her an hour every evening of examination, 
even after being hard-worked all day over State papers. There 
are many striking situations in this volume. The enthusiastic 
reception of the Emperor and Empress of France at Windsor 
Castle — the return visit of the English Royal family — the 
many remarkable coincidences noted by the Queen in her diary 
during their stay in Paris — not the least, the going in company 
with the Emperor to the Hotel des Invalides, under the dome of 
which the old Napoleon lies. ‘There I stood [the diary says], 
at the arm of Napoleon III., his nephew, before the coffin of 
England’s bitterest foe ; I, the grand-daughter of that king who 
hated him most, and who opposed him most vigorously — this 
very nephew, who bears his name, being my nearest and dearest 
ally! the organ of the church playing ‘‘ God save the Queen ”; 
the solemn scene, all taking place by torchlight, and a thunder- 
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storm raging without’. Again, the Queen writes, as they stepped 
on board their vessels at Boulogne: ‘ It was one of the not least 
remarkable of the many striking events and contrasts with 
former times, which took place during this visit, that at this 
very place, on these very sands, Napoleon I. reviewed his army, 
which was to invade England — Nelson’s fleet lying where our 
squadron lay, watching that very army. Now, our squadron 
saluted Napoleon III., while his army was filing past the Queen 
of England, and the bands playing Rule Britannia !’ 

We always knew that Prince Albert had shown himself a 
model man in every direction in which he had been tested; but 
we never so thoroughly understood, till we read Mr. Martin’s 
biography, how pre-eminently he was one of those statured men 
whom we only learn to measure aright, when 


‘They show their length in graves’. 


2.—History oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard Green. Vol. I. 
Early England ; Foreign Kings; The Charter; Parliament. Harper & 
Brothers. 

This history deserves to be placed alongside of the brilliant 
pages of Macaulay and the no less sparkling chapters of Motley. 
It is written in an absolutely perspicuous style, in the purest, 
tersest English, and is so lit up by the interweaving of personal 
anecdote, dramatic situation, snatches of ancient song, narratives 
of the old chroniclers, pages from exhumed monkish archives—in 
short, everything that can reflect any additional light upon grave 
history itself, upon the steady growth of the national life, upon the 
gradual accretions thac make the English character, institutions, 
civilization, liberty, literature and loyalty what they are to-day 
— that from beginning to end the book glows. One forgets 
that it is solid history one is reading, so skilfully is the succes- 
sion of the stately drama merged in the interest of the individual 
characters that move with such vitality before us on Mr. Green’s 
living pages. Dry detail is gotten rid of without the sacrifice of 
any facts pertinent to the matter in hand. The story of King 
John and his barons is thrillingly told, and in the very midst of 
it we are made to realize how much literature and learning had 
to do in preparing the nation for the Charter. The real life of 
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England was not greatly hurt by the shock of the Conquest, and 
we see how in ‘ The Sayings of Alfred’, and in the writings of 
Beda, and in the ‘Brut’ of Wace, and in the paraphrases of 
Cedmon, the native tongue still held the literature, which, above 
all, came home to the hearts cf the people. ‘When Oxford draws 
knife, England’s soon at strife’, was a rhyme much used before 
the Barons’ War; for Oxford nurtured the bold spirits who 
were the readiest to stem the tyranny of their kings. The story 
of Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, one of Oxford’s 
most famous teachers, pleasantly introduced into the history, 
illustrates the spirit of the new training of the universities that 
produced such men as Roger Bacon and Matthew Paris. The 
Opus Majus of the former, a great English authority styles the 
Novum Organum of the thirteenth century; the history of its 
production is given in Mr. Green’s pages with eloquent detail. 
The reign of Edward I. never was as graphically recounted as 
we find it here; nor the wild story of the Welsh bards; nor the 
Continental exploits of Edward III. Very carefully does the 
author trace the growth and development of the English lan- 
guage and literature — one of the supremest charms of his book. 
It would not be easy to find anywhere a clearer, more succinct 
account of Chaucer and his literary influence, than in the latter 
part of this first volume. With the Wars of the Roses the 
volume ends. We have not seen Vol. II., which, we believe, is 
already before the public; but if the History of the English 
People continues to be carried on as it has been in this first 
instalment, it must of necessity become the English history of 
the day. The many maps that illustrate ancient England under 
its various phases add very much to the satisfaction and conve- 
nience of the reader. 


38.—RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KuAyyaM, THE ASTRONOMER-POET OF PERSIA. 
Rendered into English Verse. First American, from Third London 
Edition. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


This is a copie de luxe of a rare and most curious book. It is 
so exquisitely printed (on only one side of the sheet), and so 
richly bordered and bound, that one would think the state it 
comes forth in, marked it as a work of great importance. To 
Oriental scholars who delight in the Zend-Avesta, and find their 
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pleasure in reading Saadi and Firdusi, this translation will be 
welcome. Nor to such alone: for the meditations of this Per- 


sian Lucretius on the doctrines of materialism, necessity, the 


scheme of things, life, death, immortality, are full of keen 
interest ; and as one‘reads these musical, and very often most 
beautiful verses, one realizes how endless is the questioning of 
the soul that knows or recognizes no revelation, whether it be 
that of a Lucretius, an Omar Khayy4m, or a modern scientist ; 
the soul that says, with the astronomer-poet — 


‘Impotent pieces of the game He plays 

Upon this checker-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 
And one by one, back in the closet lays. 


‘The ball no question makes of ayes or noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, goes; 
And he that tossed you down into the field, 

He knows about it all—Her knows—HE Knows’. 


The author of this strange, beautiful and metaphysical poem, 
or rather string of stanzas, (many of which, in the process of 
translation and of time, have been lost and mutilated, leaving 
only this taste of their quality), was a contemporary of Dante’s, 
and lived in the reigns of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, son and 
grandson of Toghrul Beg, the famous Tartar chief of the 
eleventh century. Half of the volume is occupied with an 
account of Omar himself. ‘At Naishéptir, thus lived and died 
Omar Khayy4m (says one of his Persian biographers), busied in 
winning knowledge of every kind, and especially in astronomy, 
wherein he attained to a very high pre-eminence. . . . When 
Malik Shah determined to reform the calendar, Omar was one 
of the eight learned men employed to do it: the result was the 
Jalali —so called from Jalal-u-din, one of the king’s names — 
“a computation of time (says Gibbon) which surpasses the 
Julian, and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style”.’ 

We could wish that the name of the English translator of this 
curious book had been given. The names of great Oriental 
scholars are freely referred to, and their opinions quoted; but 
one would like to have the satisfaction of knowing to whom one 
is indebted for so graceful a rendition. 
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4—RAPHAEL AND MicHeEL ANGELO. A CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
Essay. By Charles C. Perkins, Author of ‘Tuscan and Italian Sculp- 
tors’. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

This large, handsome octavo volume of some three hundred 
pages, contains a valuable resetting of the two lives most famous 
in modern art. That any artists ever have been so honored and 
praised, is questionable; for Apelles and Praxiteles are more 
names to the modern world than anything else, and their glory 
was not proclaimed to any extent’ by cotemporaries, from the 
simple fact that writers in art, in the antique days, were rarer 
than artists. As, therefore, these two great men stand as the 
very head, culmination, blossom, of all that is possible in plastic 
art, we cannot know too much about them, nor perhaps have re- 
iterated too often the story of their contrasted lives. 

There never were two persons who, in every point from which 
we survey them—whether as to the mere outer surroundings and 
circumstances of life, or the varied temperaments characteristic 
of each, or the action of external limitations—who were more in 
contrast. Raphael was the grandson of a huckster and the son 
of a simple artizan, who by dint of great painstaking came to be 
a tolerable painter; Michel Angelo was born in a castle, and 
claimed to be sprung from a long line of titled ancestry. 
Raphael had a happy boyhood in his obscure Umbrian home ; 
Michel Angelo, a stormy one in Florence, the centre of all 
culture and elegance. Raphael was a marvel of physical 
beauty, being used as a model in his extreme youth for the 
infant Jesus. Michel Angelo had a rugged exterior, and his not 
handsome face was irretrievably spoiled by a wanton blow from 
an angry fellow-student which broke his nose ; which disfigure- 
ment, some of his biographers aver, had not a little to do with 
his unsocial and withdrawn life. Raphael won distinction, 
friends, money, love and fame, without an effort; Michel had. 
instead, quarrels, vituperation, foes who thwarted and envied 
and injured him, and the fame he did win was at such cost that 
he set little value on it. Raphael died before he had reached 
manhood’s prime ; Michel lived to pass his eighty-eighth year. 
Mr. Perkins has arranged these two lives as parallels, giving 
a chapter turn about to each, chronologically ; thus presenting at 
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one view, as it were, these remarkably distinct figures. This ig 
a very satisfactory mode, and we arrive at a clearer idea of each 
by having them on one plane before us. Very delightfully does 
the author sketch in the accessories surrounding, moulding and 
modifying each ; and very clearly does he make it manifest that 
after all it was nature, and not the environment of that ‘unspiritual. 
god, circumstance’, which caused these two supreme masters so 
to differ. Raphael would have preserved his sweet serenity, his 
calm, unruffled temperament, under the stormy and tyrannous 
treatment of the imperious Julius II.; and Michel Angelo 
would have shown himself the self-contained, scornful spirit he 
was, under the patronizing smiles of Leo X. In estimating 
these two characters there is apt to be strong partizanship. Old 
Vasari is the lover of the stronger man ; he slurs Raphael, and 
gives current stories to his injury. Grimm admires and praises 
Raphael ; but his homage is all for Michel. Mrs. Jameson does 
great injustice to the latter in her zeal for the former ; but Mr. 
Perkins holds an even balance, and it is hard to know to which 
he yields warmest allegiance. ‘This is as it should be; he pre- 
sents facts without softening them, and leaves his reader to judge 
for himself. He is careful to explain some of Vasari’s gossip, 
and take the venom out of it ; but there is no such flat denial on 
either hand as to leave the reader bewildered amid conflicting 
testimony. 

The criticism of Mr. Perkins’ volume is especially important. 
He has availed himself of the assistance that heliotype pictures 
and other illustrations afford, which aids us greatly in making 
an estimate of a given subject. Even the outlines of Raphael's 
frescoes in the Vatican convey more than pages of verbal de- 
scription could. Some of the heliotypes are very beautiful ; 
notably those illustrating the variety of Raphael’s method in his 
Madonnas. , 

We wish it were in our power to indicate at greater length, 
some of the fine points in these chapters of Mr. Perkins, which 
he too modestly styles an Essay. Not only will their criticisms 
be of great importance to art-students, but those who merely 
love art, without knowing anything about it, will be instructed 
and entertained. There is nothing technical, nothing dull, 
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nothing tedious about the work. But, on the other hand, the 
grouping of events, the outlining of the historic position, the 
estimate of character, the criticism upon the various masterpieces 
of the two men, the analysis of method, style, limitations, 
peculiar power — all this and vastly more, the reader will find 
spread out for his delight, on these beautiful and instructive 


pages. 


§.—THE New LIFE, NOT THE HIGHER LIFs; OR, THE BRLIEVER’S HOLINESS, 
PERSONAL AND PROGRESSIVE. By A. W. Pitzer, D D., Pastor Central 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., Author of ‘ Ecce Deus Homo’, 
&c. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pp. 96. 


This little book is one of the many called forth by the discus- 
sion of the doctrine of sanctification, now active in almost all the 
churches, or, as the author states it, ‘ revived in forms and quar- 
ters that would startle good John Wesley were he now alive’. 
The author’s aim he states in his preface to be, to discuss the 
subject from a purely scriptural standpoint, and in a didactic, 
rather than a polemic manner. And he seeks to make such a 
statement of the doctrine, from the Word of God, as to command, 
in its main features, the cordial assent of all believers of every 
Christian communion. 

The didactic manner characterizes the work, but not the 
absence of the polemic, as it seems to us. The very title is 
polemic. The headings of the sections may give a pretty fair 
idea of the tenor of the discussion. They are: 1. The New 
Life, not the Higher Life. 2. Different Significations of the 
word ‘ Sanctification ’ as used in the Bible. 3. Relation of the 
Law to Sanctification. 4. Sanctification as exemplified in the 
lives of the Saints. 5. The Two Natures. 6. Two Natures, 
but not Two Persons. 7. Sanctification Progressive. 8. Sancti- 
fication is of the Whole Man. 9. Sanctification ends in Perfec- 
tion. 

We notice two misapplications of Scripture. On p. 11, 
believers are said to be ‘ justified, adopted, regenerated, sanctified, 
glorified ; but the work is one, and Christ Jesus the Lord is 
both Author and Finisher’. Grant the truth to be as stated, it is 
not the teaching of Heb. xii. 2, to which the author evidently 
refers, Again, on p. 39, ‘In his own heart and life the believer 
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finds from day to day that the good and evil are mixed; the 
wheat and the tares are growing side by side in the same field; 
the gospel net is taking fishes both good and bad’. There is no 
question of the general truth here put forth, but the two parables 
referred to do not in any way bear upon the senting of good and 
evil in the individual believer. 

Upon the whole, however, the book is clear, scriptural and 
excellent. In the section on the Two Natures, it is in advance 
of much that is written, and carefully guards against the Scylla 
and Charybdis which beset the discussion of that subject. But 
it still leaves something to be desired, in order to command ‘the 
cordial assent of all believers of every Christian communion’, 
In Scripture, the sanctification of Christ and of believers is 
spoken of in the same verse, John xvii. 19. Again sanctifi- 
cation is put before justification in 1 Cor. vi. 11, a thing never 
done in theological discussions of the subject. So also in 1. Peter 
i. 2. The difficulties of the question are only evaded by saying 
that sanctification in these and other familiar passages is used in 
different senses. The work needed is to show out of what 
original sense of the word these different senses arise, and in 
consistency with this to harmonize all the Scripture on the sub- 
ject. Again, a progressive, practical sanctification is clearly 
spoken of in Scripture, but there is no warrant for the expression 
so much used in these discussions about ‘ dying daily unto sin’, 
It is only a misapplication of 1. Cor. xv. 31. But it is said ‘Ye 
died ’, or ‘ Ye are*dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God’. 


Col. iii. 3. 














